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DISCOURSE I. 


Pain. ui. 13. 
“ One thing I do.” 


Ir is not my design, in the remarks I am about 
to offer, to direct your thoughts to the detail and 
practical execution of the office with which you have 
now been solemnly invested. The piety of your 
whole past conduct, and the diligence you have 
uniformly manifested in seeking to avail yourself of 
every source whence you might hope to derive be- 
coming preparation for your task, assure me that 
you will hereafter assiduously improve such oppor- 
tunities as shall be brought within your reach, tend- 
ing in any way to mature your experience, or increase 
the efficiency of your exertions. From many ines- 
timable treatises on the pastoral character,—from 
your advancing familiarity in practice with the nature 
and exigencies of your work,—and, above all, from 
the ripening principles of holiness, and your more 
intimate acquaintance with the human heart, derived 
from the operations of nature and of grace within 
your own,—you will acquire such competency in 
the discharge of every duty, as no counsels of mine 
could impart ;—such indeed as, independently of 
every other consideration, it would be vain to hope 
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for from the suggestions of an individual discourse. 
The method I have deemed it better to adopt, there- 
fore, is, rather to aim at concentrating your atten- 
tion upon some single topic from which the transition 
may be easy and natural to all that belongs to those 
engagements on which you are called to enter. 
And how could this be more effectually accom- 
plished, than by inviting you to reflect on the neces- 
sity of such concentration and singleness of thought, 
not in the present service only, but in the whole 
fulfilment of your ministry? In the declaration be- 
fore us, this sentiment, though simply, is yet most 
energetically embodied ;—and I commend it to your 
notice, as worthy to excite, and certain to repay it. 

I select this single fragment, detaching it from its 
connection with a very important and striking pas- 
sage, not so much for any special adaptation to 
convey, of itself, a just conception respecting the 
nature or ends of your employment; as because it 
may, when thus detached, through its brevity and 
pointedness of expression, secure, perhaps, a more 
permanent remembrance, and serve to recall more 
vividly the solemnities and obligations of this day. 
It may be remembered, when all besides is forgot- 
ten; and, though every observation now offered, — 
and every momentary feeling now awakened, should 
pass into oblivion, I trust these few emphatic words 
may ‘be frequently renewed in their impression, 
amidst the occupations that await you as a Christian 
pastor. Often will they bring back to you the good 
confession you have publicly witnessed, the vows 
you have solemnly recorded, and the prayers and 
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intercessions of your brethren, that have ascended 
for you, with so much fervency, to heaven. ‘They 
will remind you, how your own heart has melted 
into the full and flowing stream of their fraternal 
tenderness; while, beneath the pressure of their 
gentle hand, so lately imposed upon your head, and 
committing you to God as a living sacrifice, your 
very soul has seemed to dissolve and sink away, as 
if that offering had been perfected, and that immo- 
lation were complete. Again you will dissolve and 
sink beneath that gentle pressure. Again you will 
feel the descending of that holy flame which has 
hallowed every thing within you. You will again 
experience the ardour of that sublime emotion, with 
which you have glanced across the arena of your 
future conflict, determining to fall rather than aban- 
don it, and, if you perish, to perish at the goal. In 
moments of sadness or of disappointment, such re- 
membrances may quicken to renovated hope;—and 
should you be endangered by a spirit of indifference 
or languor, they may revive your vigour, and stimu- 
late your exertions, giving to. your efforts fixedness 
where they were fluctuating, and decisiveness where 
they were uncertain, and thus insuring their end. 
May I entreat you, then, to make this your motto; 
and to supply by frequent meditation those deficien- 
cies, whether of illustration or of interest, which may 
attach to the manner wherein it is now to be pre- 
sented. It will thus accomplish, more effectually 
than any efforts I should be able of myself to put 
forth, the design of that responsible engagement you 
have intrusted to my discharge. 
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It is probable that the very mention of this topic, 
while I am recommending to you singleness of olyect 
and unity of action, may bring to your recollection 
a most valuable and well-known essay on ‘“ Decision 
of Character,” from the pen of a distinguished living 
writer. With his subject, indeed, mine is very in- 
timately connected. Neither of the qualities they 
relate to can subsist without the other ;—such single- 
ness of object being wholly unattainable without de- 
cision, and such decision without singleness of aim. 
And accordingly, the author of that essay has ex- 
hibited in its progress, with a force and beauty 
peculiar to himself, much specifically pertaming to 
that which now more immediately calls for your 
attention. Permit me to extract one paragraph, 
bearing, more directly than perhaps any other, on 
our present theme. It occurs in that portion of the 
essay wherein is portrayed the character of the illus- 
trious Howard; and relates to the singular fact, that 
he turned not for a moment from his course, when 
traversing those scenes the most calculated to en- 
kindle curiosity and to awaken enthusiasm by the 
associations of ancient glory with which they were 
connected,—and even Rome itself. ‘The importance 
‘“‘ of his object held his faculties in a state of excite- 
‘ment which was too rigid to be affected by lighter 
‘‘ interests, and on which, therefore, the beauties of 
“nature and of art had no power; like the invisible 
“spirits who fulfil their commission of philanthropy 
‘among mortals, and care not about pictures, sta- 
“tues, and sumptuous buildings. It implied an in- 
‘‘ conceivable severity of conviction that he had one 
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“thing to do; and that he who would do some great 
“thing in this short life, must apply himself to the 
‘‘work with such a concentration of his forces, as 
“to idle spectators, who live only to amuse them- 
‘selves, looks like insanity. It was thus he made 
‘“‘ the trial, so seldom made, what is the utmost effect 
‘which may be granted to the last possible efforts 
“of a human agent; and therefore, what he did not 
“accomplish, he might conclude to be placed be- 
‘yond the sphere of mortal activity, and calmly 
‘leave to the immediate disposal of omnipotence.” 
—lI have taken the liberty of citing these remarks 
at the very commencement of my address, because 
they coincide so exactly with the design I have in 
view; and by them, in a very narrow compass, my 
whole intention is placed most distinctly before you. 

Were illustration or enforcement wanting, how- 
ever, for the due effect of such a theme upon the 
mind, it might be found in the words immediately 
connected with the text. The apostle is here un- 
folding to us those secret sources of action, which 
conspired to form a character unrivalled in all the 
history of the church, both for the energy of its 
principles, and for the extent and grandeur of its 
effects.— He describes himself as thinking lightly of 
all those advantages he had inherited from educa- 
tion, or from outward circumstances;—as counting 
them nothing, and esteeming them but loss for the 
excellency of the knowledge of Christ;—and fur- 
ther, as despising the largest and noblest of his 
acquisitions, even as a Christian, for the higher and 
more estimable blessings which he was incited con- 
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tinually to desire,—in a more perfect acquaintance 
with the mercy and the work of Jesus, and a deeper 
experience of the operations of his grace. What- 
ever he had either learned or accomplished, he re- 
presents himself as casting far behind him in the 
career of this holy ambition ;—and “this one thing,” 
says he, “I do; forgetting those things which are 
behind, and reaching forth unto those things which 
are before, I press towards the mark for the prize 
of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus.” The 
whole force of his mind was thus collected and poured 
out on the attainment of more eminent spirituality 
and greater usefulness;—and we know the result. 
The success of his labours in the cause of Christ 
was, like his devotedness, beyond all parallel. No 
danger could quench his ardour, no difficulty abate 
his confidence. ‘To hardship, opposition, and delay, 
his spirit was invulnerable. Whatever could be 
achieved by effort, or acquired by perseverance, he 
infallibly accomplished. Where others would have 
fainted or sunk into despair, he discerned only 
causes of more fixed determination :—where they 
would have relaxed into supineness, he perceived 
only the occasion for more vigorous activity.—To 
affirm of such a man that he was unconquered, or — 
even that he was invincible, would be to say in- 
finitely less than the truth;—since the very causes 
that might have been expected to enfeeble or to 
weary out his spirit, became his safeguard, and 
supplied resources to insure his victory. Violence, 
tumult, bloodshed, obloquy, treachery, desertion, the 
loss of all things, and the endurance of all,—what- 
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ever was most abhorrent, or most perilous, was con- 
verted only into an omen of conquest, and an in- 
centive to exertion. 

It is truly refreshing to learn, as here we do, that 
such unrivalled eminence, and such unprecedented 
success, were not attributable alone to the concur- 
rence of secondary causes, or to the arbitrary ap- 
pointment of Providence; but had, in their whole 
character, a correspondence to the principles out of 
which they rose, such as to qualify them to become 
of practical utility as an example to ourselves. This 
declaration discloses the reason, and resolves the 
mystery. And as we have seen the apostle ani- 
mated by heroism that nothing could subdue, it is 
now delightful to find him tracing up all to the 
operation of a principle that nothing could resist. 

Nor is it less profitable than attractive, to be able 
thus to look within upon the mechanism of so great 
a mind, and watch the workings of its innermost 
machinery; till we arrive even at the discovery of 
its first and master spring. We cannot gaze on 
such a spectacle without practical advantage pro- 
portioned to the wonder and delight which we re- 
ceive from its inspection. Nothing is fitted so to 
lift us above what is feeble in sentiment, or timorous 
in action; while the sanctity emanating from the 
whole casts a glow of beauty, like its own, over the 
soul which it at once elevates and humbles,—till we 
come insensibly to partake in all its purity, as we 
follow in the train of all its greatness. 


I. Let me remind you, how the office you are 
VOL. Il. B 
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called to fulfil 7s such as imperatively to demand 
this concentration and singleness of effort: so that 
without it your failure is certain, and your disgrace 
mevitable. 

And here it is natural to reflect upon the general 
limitation of our faculties, and the brevity of our 
existence, compared with any great and noble under- 
taking ;—how soon the mightiest are overborne and 
lost, if their exertion be either spread over too wide 
a surface, or be in itself dilatory, irresolute, and fit- 
ful ;—what a small number is presented, in all human 
history, of instances wherein the highest excellence 
was attained in more than a single department, or 
dissimilar qualities of equal superiority displayed by 
a single mind;—how the loftiest powers have been 
sometimes eclipsed by their own brightness, when 
put forth in some uncongenial employment, and 
have sustained, when expended upon more than one 
pursuit, a dishonour and even defeat in nothing so 
signal as by contrast with themselves. Or, not to 
mention examples wherein the qualifications for 
eminence might seem in their own nature incom- 
patible, I might remark how infrequently those 
which appear to be most nearly allied have been 
combined in forms of equal greatness or of suc- 
cessful application ;—how seldom the genius of the 
orator has been united with that of the poet, or the 
subtlety of the dialectician with the acuteness of the 
critic or the scholar, or the might of creative intel- 
lect in the abstractions of physical science, with the 
facility and promptness of the practical mathemati- 
cian:—how the world can boast scarcely of one who 
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surpassed his contemporaries, and attained imper- 
ishable fame, by the sister arts of painting and of 
architecture or sculpture;—how few have blended 
the intrepidity and ardour of the warrior, and the 
daring enterprise of the conqueror, with the sagacity 
and firmness, and noble self-oblivion, which create 
the legislator, or adorn the patriot ;—or in how few 
and singular examples the same man has been alike 
conspicuous for wisdom in speculation and in action, 
—or united promptitude in decision with persever- 
ance in research. I might conduct you amidst re- . 
formers, and missionaries, and successful and devoted 
pastors, to fasten on your mind the importance of 
this sentiment. Such names as those of Luther, 
Calvin, Knox, Brainerd, Elliot, Martyn, Morrison, 
Baxter, Whitefield, Wesley, Oberlin, and Neff, would 
give to it at once dignity and confirmation:—for in 
them all the character I speak of was displayed in 
concert with sleepless activity, unwearying patience, 
and the most rigid economy of time, and strength, 
and all the variety of outward resources. But the 
case is obvious, and the illustrations numberless;— 
and whoever has passed beyond the common bounds 
of human agency, and realized a loftier aim or nobler 
pretensions than the myriads by whom he was en- 
circled, has revealed through all his course this com- 
manding and invariable characteristic. He has been 
a man exhibiting in action the spirit of the text. 
Such a spirit is essential to all who are engaged in 
any plan of benevolence and pious exertion. Scarcely 
any thing is more important, than to select and single 
out that department in which they are most qualified 
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to act successfully ; nor is there any method by which 
we can more effectually employ the various endow- 
ments of the church, than that, in every community, 
its active members should expend their zeal and 
labour, not on the whole field of Christian enter- 
prise, but on some single spot most congenial to 
their capacity and habits;—one in the instruction 
of the young,—another in the visitation of the sick, 
—a third in the distribution of the scriptures or of 
tracts,—a fourth in diffusing the knowledge of Christ 
through the darker portions of the adjacent country, 
—and a fifth in labouring to secure that it shall be 
disseminated amongst all mankind. Neither is this 
principle of action less essential to an ordinary 
Christian. It lies so deeply at the basis of all his 
happiness and safety, that without it he cannot even 
be a Christian. It may exist in different shapes,— 
and the very thought of its necessity may be appall- 
ing; yet nothing is more strongly asserted by the 
Saviour, than that i its absence all other appear- 
ances are deceptive, and all inferior evidences of at- 
tachment will be indignantly and finally rejected :-— 
‘¢ He that loveth father or mother more than me, is 


not worthy of me; and he that loveth son or daugh- 
ter more than me, is not worthy of me; and he that 


forsaketh not all that he hath, and his own life also, 
-and taketh not up his cross and followeth after me, 
cannot be my disciple:” words, the solemn import 
of which few of us consider as théy- ought; and 
which, if duly applied, would make many a heart 
to tremble and many a lip to falter, while we take 
up the language, and wear the badges, of a Chris- 
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tian profession. That such supreme devotedness is 
now demanded in the same conscious activity as in 
the earlier days of the church, it would be irrational 
and futile to assert. But the principle of obligation 
remains unchanged; and there requires only an al- 
teration of external circumstances, to bring us back 
again into a condition wherein it would be indis- 
pensable alike to our honour and our safety, that 
we should be prepared to exhibit its effects on the 
same scale, and with the same decisiveness. Chris- 
tianity is not changed. ‘The enmity of the carnal 
heart is not changed. ‘The rancour of religious 
bigotry, and the pride of priestly intolerance, are 
not changed. ‘The love of suffering, and the thirst 
of blood animating the untutored mind and urging 
the infuriated multitude to exult in cruelty and 
slaughter, is not changed. ‘The indifference of civil 
rulers to all that is vital in religion, when it might 
obstruct rather than advance their secular designs, 
is not changed. All that is changed is, the mutual 
relations, and outward condition, of society ;—and 
by what convulsive forces, or what insidious progres- 
sion, these may be thrown again either into a state of 
reciprocal hostility, or of the dominance of an exter- 
minating sect, is beyond all human foresight, and 
known to none but God. 

How necessary, therefore, that every man who 
names the name of Jesus should accustom himself 
to revolve this solemn consideration, and by this 
decisive criterion to determine, whether his hopes 
be a delusion, and his profession a disguise ;—whe- 
ther eternity or time be predominant in his regards; 
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—whether he. be more devoted to the things that 
perish, or. to those which never decay ;—whether 
the world or Christ have the higher influence over 
him ;—whether his thoughts recur more naturally, 
and with greater vigour, to the possessions of earth 
or of heaven,—to the interests of the body or the 
-soul;—whether, when the control of outward influ- 
ences is removed, and the mind is left at liberty to 
discover its own tendencies, unchecked, and unob- 
structed, the current of its motives and affections 
be to the realities that are above, or to the vanities 
that are around him ;—whether he have attained to 
a settled and operative persuasion that ‘“ one thing 
is needful,” and hath “chosen that good part which 
shall not be taken away from him ;”—whether his 
experience of that change, which is described in 
scripture as indispensable to our eternal happiness, 
be such that he can affirm with constancy and in- 
ward satisfaction, ‘‘ One thing I know, that whereas 
I was blind I now see;’”—and whether, amidst all 
the instability attendant upon human feeling in this 
passing and agitated scene, he can say, with refer- 
ence to the strongest and most permanent of his 
wishes, taken collectively, what David said in rela- — 
tion to a single case, “‘ One thing I have desired of 
the Lord, that will I seek after, that I may dwell in 
the house of the Lord all the days of my life, to 
behold the beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in 
his temple.’— However perplexing may be such 
investigations, and how dubious soever their result, 
they can never be neglected in safety. The very 
mention of them may be advantageous to us, as it 
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may awaken a salutary alarm, and dispel some por- 
tion of that lassitude which we are prone to feel in 
relation to our everlasting welfare. But their care- 
ful and resolute pursuit, by rendering delusion im- 
possible, and scattering every false hope, would, 
more than any other cause, contribute to our secu- 
rity,—and settle the mind upon its only right foun- 
dation,—on that whereon we might encounter, with- 
out alarm, the shock of calamity and death. 

But proportioned to the greater importance, is the 
greater hazard, of the ministerial character; and it 
demands the greater solicitude, lest at the termina- 
tion of our labours we should make ‘shipwreck of 
faith, and so be rejected for ever! Who can tell the 
anguish of that reflection,—“ lest, having preached 
to others, | myself should be cast-way!? Or who 
can estimate the transport of finding, at the close of 
life, that “we have fought the good fight, have fin- 
ished our course, have kept the faith”—and that 
‘henceforth there is laid up for us a crown of right- 
eousness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall 
give us at that day!” If, when we come to die, we 
can take up the language of our Master, “ Father, 
I have glorified thee on the earth, I have finished 
the work which thou gavest me to do;’”—then, when 
the seductions of error are removed, and the agita- 
tions of the heart are at rest, and all our anxiety 
and toil are exchanged for the certainty of our ac- 
ceptance, and the fruition of our everlasting reward, 
—with what ineffable delight and triumph shall we, 
while entering into his joy, partake his exultation, 
and exclaim, “It is finished!”’ 
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To yourself, then, in this more private capacity, 
such reflections are superlatively momentous. For 
it is in your personal character as a Christian that 
all your safety, or all your danger, primarily resides. 
It may seem a comparatively easy task to “keep 
your heart with all diligence,” while supposed to be 
conyersant with no other objects, and surrounded 
with no other cares, than such as relate to futurity; 
—and yet the most polluting of secular avocations 
is not perhaps more adyerse, when prosecuted in 
a careless spirit, to the final welfare of the soul, 
than that which brings it into ceaseless contact with 
the things invisible and heavenly. The temptations 
to spiritual indolence are, perhaps, as powerful as 
the incitements to positive secularity;—the danger 
of insensibility to their impression, as great as to 
forgetfulness of their existence;—and our lability 
to suffer loss from the exhaustion of those faculties 
by which they are apprehended and applied, not 
less than to become indifferent to their recollected 
claims, or to subordinate them by design to the 
things which every moment wither in our view. If 
you are saved, remember it will not be as a minis- 
ter, but as a Christian:—and yet it will be found 
unspeakably difficult to preserve the distinct and 
separate consciousness of your simply Christian 
character, while sustaining, at the same time, that 
responsible and solemn office, which perpetually 
presupposes its existence, and its full efficiency. 
Neither can it be believed, that your great spiritual 
adversary will suffer you to escape without a more 
abundant exercise of his malignity, when, by your 
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assumption of this charge, you are placed in such 
declared and perilous antagonism to all his pur- 
poses. Could he seduce you from your steadfast- 
ness, or entangle you in error, he would have gained 
a conquest worthy of the most determined effort ;— 
and against you, therefore, the deepest of his strata- 
gems, united with the fiercest of his onsets, may be 
expected to be unceasingly directed. You indeed 
“wrestle not with flesh and blood, but with princi- 
palities and powers, with spiritual wickedness in 
high places.” ‘ Wherefore take the whole armour 
of God, that you may stand fast in the evil day; 
and, having done all, may stand.” 

And consider, how great are the advantages af- 
forded to your adversary from the many and peculiar 
temptations to which your office specially exposes 
you; all tending to undermine your principles, and 
endanger your fidelity. If you are successful, you 
will be tempted to pride; if disappoimted, to mur- 
muring. If the execution of your task be found 
easy, you will be assailed by criminal indolence or 
self-dependence; if connected with a sense of diffi- 
culty and inadequacy to its just fulfilment, to a re- 
mission of effort corresponding to the diminution of 
hope. If you are made the instrument of conveying 
to others a measure of spiritual blessings greater 
than you are conscious of in your personal expe- 
rience, you will be open to the paralyzing sugges- 
tion, either that all is a delusion, or that yourself 
are a deceiver ;—if, while exploring with interest the 
mysteries of revelation, and bringing them forth suc- 
cessively, with all the vividness of their impression 
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full upon you, they are found to fail of their effect 
on others, you will find it hard to retain unabated 
the strength of your conviction with the meekness 
of your forbearance,—and the danger will continu- 
ally be increased, lest your religious sensibilities 
should be at length exhausted, and come to partake, 
-in their turn, of the very sluggishness and languor 
against which they have maintained a fruitless. con- 
flict. The preservation of your mind in meekness, 
purity, and readiness for spiritual action, while op- 
posed and thwarted by a thousand counteracting 
influences, will often resemble the efforts of a dove, 
struggling to reach her nest, amidst the rush of 
tempests and the career of eddying winds. With 
other men, such feelings may be casual and infre- 
quent; with you they may be expected to form the 
history of every day and hour. Others may be re- 
vived by quickening impulses, and the application 
of unwonted stimulus, in views of truth or duty, new 
and unexpected, and pressed home powerfully by 
the voice of pastoral exhortation;—but what is to 
rekindle the wasted lamp of piety within your deso- 
late bosom ?—“ if the light that is in yow be darkness, 
how great is that darkness!” 

And should we, alas! suppose you to degenerate 
only into formality or secret unbelief;—and that 
your efforts in the pulpit, though not remitted, or 
even sensibly abated of their fervour, should come 
to spring, not from the solemn sense of the things 
you utter or the interests you are professedly aiming 
to secure ;—that you should decline into no doctrinal 
error, but speak truth in the spirit of falsehood ;— 
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that you should commit no flagrant inconsistency, 
but stand as a whited sepulchre, beautiful without, 
but full of death within ;—that your name should be 
pronounced with no dishonour, but your principles 
sink every day into deeper and deadlier slumber, 
and your motives become tainted with a larger and 
more fatal infusion first of indifference, and next of 
hypocrisy,—your prayers more infrequent,—your 
interest in the salvation of souls more languid,— 
your consciousness of responsibility more feeble,— 
your watchfulness against temptation more incon- 
stant, and your resistance to the hidden apostacies 
and wanderings of the heart more irresolute :—what 
could be paralleled with the misery of such a con- 
dition, either in earth or hell! Every spring of 
sanctity and vigour drying up within you, and yet 
the symbol of official consecration not obliterated 
from your brow;—every hope withering,—and yet 
the seared and shrivelled leaves of a profession once 
so distinguished hanging thick about you;—the fra- 
erance of your anointing wholly vanished and ex- 
haled, and only its substance remaining, as it might 
minister an aliment to fiercer flames, and deadlier 
anguish :—you would present a spectacle to the 
world, and to angels, and to men, pre-eminent alike 
in guilt and wretchedness,—enshrouded with dark- 
est omens, and signs mysteriously prophetic of utter- 
most destruction. Where should we look for the 
victim so signally prepared for the slaughter, or 
adorned with chaplets of such portentous bloom! 
Amidst this melancholy decay of your religious 
feelings, what could be expected but that your min- 
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istry would partake the general torpor, and be 
stricken with the blast of the consuming curse ? 
How coldly would the tidings of redemption and 
the name of Jesus sound from lips that no coal from 
the altar had touched, and no sacred fire had puri- 
fied! _ What consolation could be imparted to the 
burdened conscience, from a soul itself estranged 
from the love of God and all experienced partici- 
pation of his mercy! How should the hardened 
transgressor, or the scoffing infidel, be rebuked and 
humbled, before one in whom the secret power of 
falsehood sat enthroned in all its pride! Or how 
then should you attempt to expose the deformity of 
cuilt, or to detect its sophistries,—to repress the 
love of vanity, or to unveil the delusions of plea- 
sure ! 

And surely of all the burdens it is possible for 
man to endure, one of the most oppressive and 
heartless must be—the maintenance of apparent zeal 
and interest in the proclamation of the gospel, when 
bereft of its enjoyments, and deserted of its hopes. 
With what poignant yet unavailing regret may we 
suppose such an one to look backward on those 
happier days and better feelings, which are now 
never to return! Ifthe cloud of impenetrable mid- 
night have not settled on his soul, and every ray of 
truth be not fatally and for ever extinguished ;—if 
there be one sacred desire unquenched, or one gen- 
erous emotion that has not yet expired;—what must 
be his consciousness of degradation, and his shrink- 
ing of remorse, while conducting, with fictitious de- 
voutness, a ceremonial from which, while his hand 
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executes it, his heart inwardly revolts?—and how 
must he remember the period, when, as he ap- 
proached to its performance, he said, “I will go 
unto the altar of God, unto God my exceeding joy!” 
Where now is that thrill of transport, or that tear 
of solemn tenderness, with which he greeted the 
returning sabbath ?—or where is that calm and holy 
light with which his eye was wont to beam, as he 
trod the threshold of the sanctuary ?—where that 
placid satisfaction that allied his feelings to those of 
the spirits of heaven, as he watched in the chamber 
of sickness, or ministered beside the bed of death? 
What cheerless solitude is now spread everywhere 
around him—what fearful gloom above him, and 
within—what deeper shadows beyond! Were he 
but adequately alive to his condition, he might al- 
most desire to plunge into the abyss before his time, 
that, he might hide from shame and fear, though in 
the endurance of irretrievable calamity,—and escape 
from intolerable apprehension, though amidst more 
intolerable woe. 

Such are some of the considerations by which we 
may be convinced of the necessity of the sentiment 
I am now urging, even to the spirit of your office, 
and your personal protection from the many and 
oppressive dangers with which it is certain to sur- 
round you. But if now we advert to the labours 
wherein your office actually consists, these impres- 
sions will be deepened, and these convictions irre- 
sistibly confirmed. The mere intellectual exercise 
demanded of you, is one alien from all the common 
apprehensions of mankind. ‘To attain the objects 
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of your ministry in practice, you must verify them 
in conception. While encompassed by the rush and 
bustle of the world, you must strive to preserve the 
calm of elevated thought,—and rise to the very 
loftiest contemplations, amidst the interruptions of 
business, and the intrusions of folly. While sur- 
rounded by a crowd of dizzy and bewildering sha- 
dows, you must strive to penetrate beyond them, 
and come into contact with the substance and reality 
of things. You must lose sight of the living phan- 
toms we call men, together with all their accidents, 
while beholding, grasping, seeking to arrest and to 
renew, “the hidden man of the heart.” What is 
great to others must by you be regarded as infinitely 
little-—and what is by them accounted little, as 
immeasurable in its greatness. The relations and 
visible proportions of all things that encircle you 
must thus become practically inverted, if you would 
escape from the illusions with which they will other- 
wise beguile you. Compared with this, the seeming 
paradoxes of astronomy, sublime and overwhelming 
as they are—making the globe on which we dwell 
dwindle into a speck amidst the vastness of those 
glittering atoms we discern in the midnight sky, or 
exhibiting what here seems fixed and stable as in a 
condition of perpetual efflux, and what is in our 
eyes a vortex of chaotic splendours as the only scene 
of permanency and of repose—might almost dis- 
appear. These correct the fallacies only of the 
world of matter; your sublimer philosophy, those 
of the universe of mind. Space, and magnitude, 
and physical dependency, are all which they affect; 
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—hbut it is to essences, and vital powers, and the 
most elemental modes of being, that yours extends 
its operation. They depress into insignificance and 
meanness what every sense instructs us to value as 
important ;—but this reduces it to nothing. The 
one diminishes,—the other annihilates—How to 
retain for yourself habits blending such abstraction 
with practical utility, is a task with which few will 
endure comparison :—but how is the difficulty en- 
hanced, when all this is to be made the subject of 
conveyance to earthly and indolent minds;—when 
such sentiments are not alone to be cherished, but 
imparted, and made, not the theme of meditation 
only, but the springs of conduct, to men beset with 
the tumults and distractions of ordinary life! 

And again, consider—the very diversity of your 
employments, and the dissimilar preparation they 
require, will show the necessity of some command- 
ing principle, by which to meet their respective 
exigencies, and to adjust your operations to their 
ever-varying character. Ignorance is to be in- 
structed,—inquiry directed,—prejudice surmounted, 
—indifference aroused,—mistakes corrected,—un- 
certainties resolved,—the erring conscience enlight- 
ened,—the wavering purpose fixed, —backsliders 
reclaimed,—wanderers restored,—inconsistent pro- 
fessors admonished,—the young allured,—the aged 
stimulated,—the busy cautioned,—the rich exhorted 
to charity, and the poor to contentment,—the gay 
and thoughtless reminded of the instability of earthly 
enjoyments,—the sick comforted in their affliction, 
and the dying prepared for their end. Every rank 
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in society, and every station in the church, presents 
fresh claims, and new occasions, for the exercise of 
assiduity and wisdom. Hither sex and every age 
will require to be separately made the subject of 
your efforts; while special emergencies will con- 
tinually arise, on which your utmost thought and 
care must be expended, such as no vigilance could 
hinder, and no prudence could foresee. You must 
deal with questions implicating the largest amount 
both of principle and feeling; where motives are 
discordant, and results contradictory and opposite; 
where the utmost delicacy must be united with the 
utmost frankness; and your confidence and caution 
be reciprocally the measure of each other. You 
will be made accountable for actions over which 
you can yet exercise only the most limited control, 
—and your single election will lie between shrink- 
ing from an obligation which you dare not decline, 
and involving yourself in perplexities which you 
know not how to endure. 

Were the charge you have solemnly undertaken 
that only of a single soul, while you stood answer- 
able for its perfect discipline and training for eter- 
nity, so far as that training and discipline might be 
intrusted to a mortal agent,—yet even then how — 
great would be the responsibility, and how numer- 
ous the difficulties, of such a trust! The various 
seductions and hinderances which would beset even 
that solitary spirit, would make the task of conduct- 
ing it along its pilgrimage to immortality too great 
for a tutelary angel, unless aided and sustained by 
the eternal Comforter.—Its inherent feebleness—its 
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proneness to unnumbered forms of error—its in- 
consideration and forgetfulness—its immersion in a 
body of sense, and habitation in a world of sin—its 
fallen greatness adding melancholy grandeur to its 
ruin, and its solemn destination giving to every 
event and circumstance an interest and importance 
commensurate only to the misery or the bliss in 
which it is to issue;—would all combine to invest 
that charge in colours on which no created intelli- 
gence could gaze without alarm, and an overpower- 
ing consciousness of insufficiency. But how is its 
pressure augmented by the numbers and the neces- 
sary varieties included beneath the superintendency 
of the Christian pastor! I would not speak it in a 
tone of exaggeration, or with the design of creating 
merely a momentary surprise ;—but when it is re- 
membered, that, though we may at all times rely 
upon the promised co-operation of the Holy Spirit, 
and that what would be impossible to human weak- 
ness is made certain by his all-sufficiency of grace, 
—yet we are distinctly accountable for nothing less 
than the very blood of those who perish through 
our pastoral neglect,—I can only express my aston- 
ishment, mingled with the profoundest humiliation 
and the most pungent sorrow, that both on my own 
mind and those of my brethren, this very obvious 
view of the work appointed to us fails, to so awful 
an extent, in the production of its legitimate and 
natural effect. | 

But it is not the cure of souls alone which is thus: 
solemnly committed to us:—we are intrusted also, 
to a degree beyond all other men, with the honour 
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of truth and of God, in a world where the most 
powerful influences are ever in operation to obscure 
and injure it. Whatever be our professions, our 
character will still be made the standard by which 
both will be judged of by mankind at large. We 
are as a city set on a hill, and cannot be hid. And 
hence our duty becomes so high and so imperative, 
that if our path were imprinted in light, and every 
step should drop with blessings, we could not exceed, 
either in dignity or beneficence, the distinction to 
which we are exalted. This, in a large measure, is 
the common designation of believers; but, in a pecu- 
liar sense, it is that of the ministers of Christ. Nor 
is it for our conduct only, or for the general tenor of 
our principles, but for every thing we utter in our 
official character, and for all we do, or even seem 
to be, we are made thus extensively responsible. 
In such circumstances, how extreme is the necessity 
that our whole conduct should be modelled accord- 
ing to a standard, at which, otherwise, it might be 
justly deemed presumption to aspire—‘ Ye are my 
witnesses, saith the Lord.” ‘ What manner of per- 
sons ought we then to be, in all holy conversation 
and godliness!” | 
Further, there are more indirect and widely-— 
spreading consequences suspended on our fidelity, 
such as might make the most confident, equally with 
the most cautious, tremble at the review. The in- 
terests of the church, the salvation of the faithful, 
and the honour of religion and of God, might seem 
enough to be intrusted to so frail a custody: but we 
are besides, in all our ministrations, very intimately 
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associated with the perdition of ungodly men. Even 
by our light many will be driven into darkness ;— 
what, then, might be the effect of our becoming 
“wandering stars, to whom is reserved the black- 
ness of darkness for ever!” While we are watchful, - 
diligent, and faithful,—much more should we decline 
into hypocrisy or turn aside to folly,—we shall harden 
many in their sins, and confirm many in their errors, 
and impress on many the seal of irreclaimable and 
fatal delusion. Like the Master whom we follow, 
though our primary commission be far otherwise, 
yet, in relation to the final state of multitudes, our 
only record shall be written in characters of blood: 
—if we had not come unto them, they had not had : 
sin, but now they have no cloak for their sin:—in 
despising us, they have despised him that sent us. 
The day is coming, when we must stand with them 
in judgment: and O what would be our emotions, 
should they bend on us a glance, keen, silent, and 
reproachful,—reminding us of forfeited opportuni- 
ties, neglected means of usefulness, and incongruities 
in speech, or habit, or deportment, trifling in appear- 
ance, fatal in effect ;—or address us in this brief but 
bitter accusation, “No man cared for my soul!” 
The force of this conception, if distinctly entertained, 
would be terrible beyond description; and yet there 
is scarcely any other that has usually so little of its 
due effect upon us, as that of the relation wherein 
we may be found to stand hereafter to myriads from 
whom we seem now separated by a barrier as im- 
passable as that great gulf that shall divide us from 
them for ever. What diligence and charity, what 
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ceaseless circumspection, is required, lest we should 
become, in any measure, needlessly accessory to 
their damnation ! 

Nor is even this the whole of our momentous 
stewardship. ‘To a very large extent, we shall be 
found identified with the safety and good of society, 
in its remoter ramifications and broader interests; 
—even in those which, on a hasty survey, might 
seem the most dissevered from ourselves and all our 
efforts. Its civil.as well as its religious amelioration 
is not a little dependent upon an influence whereof 
we shall be found, on strict examination, to consti- 
tute, perhaps, the most direct and powerful spring. 
Let me not be mistaken. I would urge no arrogant 
pretensions, or claims to secular importance ;—but 
I am fearless of contradiction when I assert, that on 
the character and efforts of the Christian ministry 
depends no small amount of whatever is calculated 
to extend the dominion of knowledge and of public 
virtue; to repress the violence of popular disorder, 
and to control the despotism of rulers; teaching to 
each his proper station, and impressing upon all 
their reciprocal dependence. In proof of this, were 
such proof demanded, I might adduce the exact and 
constant parallelism between the advance of Chris-— 
tian sentiment, and the increasing power of science, 
and freedom, and every form of social happiness. 
But it may be permitted me rather to suggest, how 
much of various benefit, even under its more in- 
direct and secular aspects, each active, intelligent, 
and devoted pastor might diffuse through a narrower 
circle; that from this you may compute the probable 
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amount of such effects, resulting from the faithful 
and assiduous labour of all who are thus united for 
the universal happiness of men. 

Survey, then, with intelligent and serious con- 
templation, the field of labour allotted you, and the 
charge with which you are intrusted. You have 
first to discharge the great and necessary business 
of your own salvation, amidst a thousand disadvan- 
tages and hazards:—you must give an account of 
yourself to God; how you have improved each 
faculty, cultivated each principle of holiness, guarded 
each avenue of the mind to repel the access of temp- 
tation, and striven with resolute activity against the 
pollution of sin;—how you have walked with meek- 
ness and humility before the Lord; and in what 
measure the zeal and earnestness of your official 
efforts have corresponded with the fervour of your 
private devotions, and the strength of your personal 
belief. This account you are to render as strictly 
and as fully as if you had never borne the ministe- 
rial character; and you must be judged, equally 
with other Christians, by the depth of your repent- 
ance, the sincerity of your purposes, and the sim- 
plicity of your dependence; by what you have ap- 
prehended of the gospel, not what you have known; 
by what you are, not as a teacher, but as a disciple, 
—as a humble partaker of the grace of Jesus, not 
as an evangelist to publish the riches of his mercy. 
Here is scope for reflection, and a theme for deep 
and anxious scrutiny, which can never be exhausted 5 
—and here too are causes of embarrassment, from 
which no care or watchfulness will perfectly. suffice 
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for your escape.— This Christian society is next 
committed to you; in all the extent and complica- 
tion of its interests:—to provide for its safety by 
vigilance,—for its improvement, by spiritual wisdom, 
—and for its nutriment and comfort, by the judi- 
cious dispensation of those provisions which are 
destined for the household of faith. No zeal or 
diligence in the propagation of the gospel elsewhere, 
can exempt you from the condemnation of unfaith- 
fulness, if you be not here found “teaching every 
man, and warning every man, that you may present 
every man perfect in Christ Jesus.” With all the 
exigencies and all the progress of this people, you 
are bound henceforth to consider your own as in- 
timately blended. You receive from the chief Shep- 
herd, not the injunction to so many acts of service 
—but to the safeguard and tutelage of so many ran- 
somed spirits, each more precious than the brightest 
beam of heaven, and exposed to severer perils than 
a lamb surrounded by deserts and devouring wolves. 
Here is a garrison invested by the foe, ready to 
spring from his ambushments to overwhelm it in 
devastation and slaughter :—the soldiery within are 
at rest; but you, as the sentinel, must abide upon 
your watch-tower, to guard it against surprise. It 
is a fortified but a besieged city, secured by no 
other defence besides those walls and bulwarks of 
salvation, which, when shielded from violation, and 
preserved against decay, afford a safe retreat from 
every enemy. You must stand upon its ramparts— 
with your sword ready for conflict, and your trum- 
pet for alarm:—slumber in you is treachery,—as 
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cowardice would be defeat;—and the life of the 
citizens shall be demanded at your hands. But 
why should I multiply images, when no similitude 
can represent, and no language suitably express, 
the tremendous though sublime reality? I will sum 
up all in words which alone will not degrade so 
great a subject—‘“* You WATCH FOR SOULS, as those 
that must give account!” 

It would now add little to that impression I am 
desirous to insure, were I to dwell at length upon 
the collateral and remoter obligations of your office. 
—The mind that is not weighed down by such re- 
‘flections, would experience little concern from the 
superadded burden of whatever cares or labours ;— 
it would behold unmoved the last possible accumu- 
lation either of responsibility or of danger. The 
only fear, indeed, is, lest their excess of power should 
neutralize itself, and beget despondency where it 
should invite to action;—lest we should do nothing, 
aim at nothing, hope for nothing, only because we 
see that to accomplish every thing is a task too great 
for our ambition. When thus bewildered and ap- 
palled, and “‘wearied in the greatness of our way,” 
it is of inestimable benefit to be able to recur to 
simple and primary remembrances, which, though 
the plainest, are ever the most important. And 
there is nothing in this view fitted more directly to 
correct our opposite deviations from sobriety and 
practical wisdom, than to recollect that the tribute 
- demanded of us is, not success, but diligence,—not 
conquest, but fidelity,—to have the heart right with 
God,—the eye fixed upon eternity,—the object of 
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our ministry simple, sincere, and uniform,—and our 
whole mind undividedly and singly consecrated’ to 
its fulfilment,—reposing in the assurance, that such 
a course of action shall neither be unacceptable nor 
unavailing,—that when our principles are in the 
measure of our duty, our strength shall be according 
to our day. 

This is our next consideration—and permit me 
to illustrate— 


II. How, when our purposes and efforts are thus 
absolutely concentrated, being directed unitedly to 
the faithful execution of our ministry,—that concen- 
tration will insure success. 

And here let me request you to remember— 

1. How salutary will be the direct effect of such 
a principle on your own mind.—Independently of 
the divine blessing, which you may confidently an- 
ticipate on labours prompted by so pure a motive, 
and flowing so manifestly in the channel. of that 
agency which “ worketh all” in all its own opera- 
tion, will be incalculably beneficial,—at once for the 
counteraction of hinderances, and the creation of 
salutary impulse. Entering practically into the ful- 
ness of this noble sentiment, the diligence of your 
efforts will be proportioned to the strength of your 
resolutions,—and this to the force of your convic- 
tions. You will be secure against indolence, from 
mere incapacity to find rest otherwise than in the 
execution of your purpose. You will be inacces- 
sible to vanity, from the consciousness of perpetual 
defect. The morning will find you meditating fresh 
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plans of usefulness, and the evening revolving with 
sorrowful remembrance the negligence and failings 
of the day. Into every company you enter you will 
carry at least the spirit of your office; and there 
will be nothing you either see or hear that will not 
minister to its fulfilment. All things will be made 
subservient to your great design,—and, by a thou- 
sand diversified and nameless methods, contribute 
to its more effective prosecution. It will not be re- 
quisite that you should compel them to this service; 
they will render it spontaneously, and with the cer- 
tainty and steadiness of the economy of nature. 
Neither need you do violence either to your own 
feelings or those of others, when aiming to accom- 
plish this result; the only violence that could be 
offered would be by the effort to neutralize or to 
restrain this influence, and to act otherwise than as 
became your character. Zhis you would feel to 
be difficult indeed; and it would be better for you 
to die, than that any man should make void your 
glorying, or rob you of your crown. By such 
methods, your improvement in’ knowledge and holi- 
ness will become ceaselessly progressive; every day 
will carry it forward in an accelerated ratio,—and, 
though insensibly to yourself, you will be gaining 
continually a larger competency of ministerial en- 
dowments. Your value to the church will be re- 
ceiving large and constant accessions. You will go 
from strength to strength, and be at each stage of 
your advancement safer and happier than before, 
till your pilgrimage is ended, and your warfare hon- 
ourably accomplished, and you hear the voice which 
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calls you to your everlasting reward. In every 
situation alike, you will be working the work of the 
Lord. When not directly occupied in outward 
service, you will be engaged in meditation, or in 
secret prayer. The indulgence of solemn thought 
will become so habitual as to fill up, without an 
effort, those intervals which, in the most devoted 
life, must otherwise be abandoned to unprofitable 
musing. Hallowed sentiments, fervent aspirations, 
devout affections, will dwell within your breast, like 
a cloud of incense ascending perpetually from the 
altar, and mingling, in richest odours, the most pre- 
cious productions of earth with the ethereal fire of 
heaven. 

But if such be its effect upon your ordinary habits 
and daily occupations, and it operate thus powerfully 
even when that operation is insensible,—what may 
not be expected from it in the more sacred functions 
of your ministry? As in the ancient sacrifices of 
the heathen, the multitude were summoned to de- 
vout attention by the loud and significant command, 
“‘ Hoc age ;’—as in the services of the early church, 
the voice of the minister was heard breaking the 
awful stillness of devotion by the solemn ery, “ Lift 
up your hearts!” and was answered, “ We lift them 
up to the Lord ;’’—so, with what absorbing concep- 
tions of the invisible and the infinite, will it then 
elevate your mind above every present and _ perish- 
able object! What fixedness will it give to your 
thoughts, and what energy to your address, when 
seeking to depict the realities of the spiritual world, 
or holding public and solemn communication with 
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the Great Supreme! Surely there needs no other 
protection to guard you against the criminality and 
folly, whether of the mere pulpit rhetorician, or of 
the still more infatuated pulpit speculator and _phi- 
losophist. The useless refinements of the one, and 
the gaudy declamation of the other, will become to 
you insufferably loathsome. You will speak with a 
plainness, seriousness, and obvious sincerity, above 
the reach of artifice, and superior to all suspicion. 
Nothing will be left untried, which either your in- 
dustry can collect, or your power originate, or your 
ingenuity adorn, by which to recommend the truth 
of God, and to attract men’s attention to the means 
of their escape from endless misery ;—but all will 
be chastened by piety—and hence, all will be for- 
gotten. You will remember them no more than 
does the warrior the glitter of his armour in the 
heat of battle. Thought, feeling, fancy, will pour 
their united stream through your discourses ;— 
but they will themselves be borne along by a far 
mightier current, and yield, with all their auxiliary 
forces, to a more impetuous impulse. They will 
attain their noblest purpose, when perceived only 
in their consequences, and confessed alone in the 
magnitude of their effects. You will reach the 
highest elevation of your faculties, and become, in 
the only just sense, eloquent, while superior to the 
praise of oratory. Neither the plaudits that await 
on erudition, nor the reputation of metaphysical 
research, will seduce you from that infinitely loftier 
object which shall at length be infallibly awarded 
to your efforts. You will leave to others to be flat- 
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tered and admired, if you may be nobly successful. 
You will be content that they should be celebrated 
below, if you may be accepted on high. It will be 
enough for you that you have a treasure laid up in 
heaven, and an inheritance in glory yet to be re- 
vealed ;—and you will not envy them, while “ —s 
have their reward.” 

You will thus be able to give your undivided at- 
tention to the performance of every separate duty 
in its season. That, for its proper hour, will be the 
whole of your concern. It will be felt and entered 
on as all you have to do; and if, in the execution of 
that single duty, you should be suddenly removed 
from the scenes of your earthly probation, you would 
have no cause to repent that the messenger who 
bore the summons had not found you amidst more 
sacred avocations, or more tranquil repose. To 
every duty of your office there will be rendered the 
accumulated force of all your powers;—each will 
be enstamped, successively, with the entire impress 
of your mind;—and each accomplished effectively, 
—because attempted determinately and alone. Each 
will become in turn the offéring of the whole man; 
like the sublime thanksgiving of the Psalmist, when 
he said, ‘“ Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that 
is within me bless his holy name.” Division and 
latitude will be alike excluded, and your next em- 
ploy might be but to renew the like acts of dedica- 
tion, amidst the solemnities of the eternal temple. 
It is inconceivable that in such a course you should 
not realize the most extensive and valuable conse- 
quences. ‘The light within will surely penetrate 
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that earthen vessel that enshrines it; and “ your 
profiting will appear unto all men.” The ruling 
motive, being thus exalted and imperious, will in- 
vigorate and dignify all which it commands. What 
might at first, and to unintelligent observers, seem 
a limitation of your efforts, will be found ere long 
only their more effective and intense activity; and 
what they might hastily deem an abatement from 
your character, will be afterwards confessed its last 
perfection. It might indeed be imagined, that in 
thus urging concentrated and absorbed attention to 
the one object of your ministry, 1 was seeking to 
stimulate you to what would be either impracticable 
or enthusiastic. As to the former, my appeal shall 
be to those illustrious, though alas! too rare exam-_ 
ples, wherein all, and more than all, I plead for, 
has been visibly embodied. As to the latter charge, 
it may be turned aside even by a little reflection. 
For you will reason thus:—‘“I am a servant of 
Christ, and accountable to him for the use of all 
my talents and opportunities in the best manner, 
and for the greatest good I can possibly accomplish. 
I must mingle prudence, therefore, with fervour, 
and discretion with energy, or I shall fail of my 
desion. Whatever would tend either to abridge or 
to enfeeble my exertions must be avoided, as scru- 
pulously as whatever would pervert them. I am 
chargeable for their longest duration, and for their 
last practical efficiency. ‘To my health, therefore, 
my reputation, my influence, my very manners and 
deportment, my expenses, my attire, my conversa- 
tion, and the minutest circumstances which may 
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even remotely or contingently affect my usefulness, 
—I must give the same deliberate regard, as to 
those greater things which present themselves upon 
the very surface of the case.”—Abstinence will 
sometimes become as much a duty as exertion,— 
and prudent reservation of effort as obligatory as 
its unsparing application. ‘Thus happy will be the 
influence of such a spirit,—thus calculated to mode- 
rate and tranquillize,—to elevate us above the per- 
turbations which even itself might appear to involve, 
—and how much more above the fear of censure, 
the slavery of opinion, the seductions of example, 
the maxims of the world, and the agitations of con- 
flicting habits, aims, and occupations! 

What though you fail of an hundred other attain- 
ments? you may rest calmly in this,—that you have 
become learned and skilful in that which engrosses 
chiefly the thoughts of angels, and the very mind of 
God ;—that you are wise to win souls, and instructed 
in the mystery of making men eternally and in- 
finitely happy. To every insinuation of inferiority 
for your supposed deficiency in other instances, you 
may oppose the reasons which have conducted you 
to your magnanimous decision. Whatever might. 
infuse into your spirit the elements of mortification — 
or disquiet, may be thus repelled:—“ ‘The acquisi- 
tions I have relinquished may be valuable and _ use- 
ful; they may shed lustre on the names with which 
they are associated; and I too might have delighted 
to have claimed them for my own:—but I cannot 
grasp at every thing; they are beyond the measure 
both of desire and effort, which has now become the 
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law of my existence; and I cheerfully resign them: 
—it is enough for me, to reply to every humiliation 
and upbraiding—‘ One thing I do.’ ” 

2. Nor will the effect of such a principle be less 
conspicuous in the influence with which it will en- 
due your ministry over the minds of others.—I need 
hardly invite your attention to the many and serious 
obstacles which will thus be removed, while you 
seek to impress upon them religious considerations; 
—what prejudices it will neutralize, what antipathies 
surmount, and what surmises overcome. How dif- 
ferent will be the aspect presented by all you do, 
from that which attaches to the merely professional 
performances of the sordid partizan, or the habitual 
trifler!—What opposite effects will result from the 
instructions, the expostulations, and the counsels, of 
one whose heart is seen to overflow with pity, and 
his eye to become a fount of tenderness, when con- 
templating the ruin of his fellows,—from those which 
wait on the addresses of the bigot, or the sycophant, 
or the buffoon,—or of the worldly-minded politician, 
or the hireling priest—the man whose zeal is his 
sabbath vestment, and his religion a cloak which he 
relinquishes with his robes of office, when its func- 
tions are hastily concluded,—or of him to whom the 
daily chronicle furnishes a more frequent study than 
the Bible, or the issue of a popular election a theme 
of deeper solicitude than the salvation of a world! 
Neither need I trace the comparison between the 
effect of such exertions and the results of that labo- 
rious idleness which has too often usurped the name 
of learning, or that vain affectation which is so fre- 
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quently mistaken for genius. I will only remind 
you, how even profound research, and the most 
enlightened criticism, would be expended in vain,— 
and not less the loftiest and most original concep- 
tions, clothed in the most felicitous expression,— 
although blended with exalted piety and a real 
desire of doing good,—if there were appended to 
them any incongruous habit or appearance, or what- 
ever might impair the impression of absolute and 
earnest sincerity ;—an impression of which I know 
not whether it be ever made without effect,—but 
for the absence of which it is certain that nothing 
can compensate. 

But let us contemplate, for a moment, those posi- 
tive advantages to the great scope and objects of 
your ministry, arising out of the sentiment I am 
enforcing.—There are few sights so impressive as 
that of an ardent and vigorous mind under the 
manifest control of invisible realities; and if it could. 
be wholly detached from the suspicion of imposture, 
it would operate upon our feelings with a force 
second only to that which would attend on imme- 
diate visitations from the spiritual world. If under 
such an influence mankind could remain unaffected, 
‘neither would they be persuaded though one rose 
from the dead.” ‘There is, besides, a contagion in 
all the more fervent of our affections, and a power 
of transfusion in whatever appertains to the stronger 
movements of the breast, which, if not checked and 
arrested by incongruity of accompanying sentiment, 
or marked inadequacy in the method of conveyance, 
surpasses every other agency for the communication 
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of a living impulse to the whole mass of human 
sympathy, and all the springs of human action. 
Nowhere is this more likely to be felt than in con- 
nection with the powers of the world to come; and 
for their just effect on others, nothing else is want- 
ing besides the absolute resignation of ourselves to 
their control. All that is factitious here is ineffec- 
tive; and all that is specious is impotent. Between 
the most accomplished imitator, and the man of deep 
and energetic piety, the contrast 1s too palpable to 
escape detection. ‘The one will impart to his hear- 
ers—though in a manner of the utmost simplicity— 
those elements of life and action with which his 
own spirit is fraught, while the other will create, 
even by his highest exertions, only an artificial and 
a short-lived excitation. 

When your faith, therefore, is strong, and your 
apprehension of eternal things direct and vigorous, 
your affections fervent, and your conformity to the 
Saviour’s will simple and universal, the execution 
of your office will be followed with proportionate 
success. It will be fulfilled with a sacred confi- 
dence, and marked by an entireness of consecration, 
which cannot fail to awaken in other bosoms cor- 
respondent emotions. Men will learn, instead of 
making you the subject of their applause or censure, 
to recognise, in their obvious characteristics and 
appropriate signatures, the truth and the importance 
of the things which you declare. ‘They will win 
their way directly to the conscience, from the very 
impress of their reality which is enstamped on you. 
An energy and unction will thus accompany your 
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ministrations which nothing else could command. 
You will become “a living epistle of Christ, known ~ 
and read of all men.” The aspect of your audience 
will reflect often only that vivid revelation of the 
truth which stands embodied in yourself. It will 
be oftener that of interest than of wonder, and of 
deep solemnity more frequently than of admiration 
or transient delight. Yow will engross less of their 
attention, but your Master more; and what is lost to 
your popularity, will be gained to your cause. It 
will be seldomer confessed than felt, that you have 
effected all which an ambassador of Christ should 
aim at. Meanwhile, the great business of your com- 
mission will be carried forward with steadiness and 
effect, unincumbered by those embarrassments and 
ceaseless diversions, which would have arisen from 
the waste both of your own concern and theirs on 
the discussion of your private claims and _ personal 
endowments. Do they ask—What are your motives 
and principles of action? They will be met at once 
by the reply, that your ambition and highest honour 
is—to be found labouring exclusively for the cause 
and glory of the Lord Jesus,—and deeming yourself 
but too happy and too much exalted, if you may 
only sink into forgetfulness, that Christ may be all 
in all. Do they inquire—What is your object, and 
the final aim of your exertions? It is placed in full 
view before them, as alike undivided and constant 
—the rescue of perishing souls. It cannot escape 
them, that every step which conducts you not nearer 
to this design, you feel to have been taken in vain; 
and every toil or privation by which it is facilitated, 
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to have been unworthy of comparison with the mag- 
nificence of such a project, and the hope of such a 
reward. ‘They will see you, with the goal ever in 
your view, “so running not as uncertainly, so fight- 
ing not as one that beateth the air;’’ ‘‘ becoming all 
things to all men, that you may by all means save 
some.” However versatile in expedients, they will 
find you immutable in purpose;—now reiterating, 
with fearful denunciation, the threatenings of the 
law,—now, with all the tenderness of love, the in- 
vitations of the gospel ;—seeking one while to alarm 
them by the terrors of the Lord,—and anon to en- 
courage them by the whispers of his mercy ;—now 
bracing yourself to argument, that by rigid demon- 
stration you may confound the adversaries, or estab- . 
lish on an immoveable foundation the hope of the 
faithful—now appealing by pathos to desire, or 
fear, or shame, or gratitude, that you may arouse to 
thoughtfulness, or stimulate to effort. They will 
never mistake your intention; never conceive of it 
as if it were to amuse, or to astonish, or to dazzle, 
or to conciliate; but singly and invariably, to save. 
Is their curiosity awakened, and do they conjecture 
what may be your theme? ‘They will expect from 
you no solemn trifling or grave impertinence,—per- 
ceiving that you have determined, with the greatest 
of preachers, “not to know any thing among them, 
save Jesus Christ, and him crucified.”’ Beneath the 
shadow of the cross, they will discern how your own 
spirit finds rest ;—while before its radiance all other 
splendour fades and melts away. Far from growing 
weary of its contemplation, as an exhausted or an 
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ordinary subject, they will behold the mystery of 
redemption still swelling upon you to more majestic 
greatness, and revealing more awful yet more at- 
tractive beauties. They will demand from you no 
wider range nor loftier track of thought than that 
which it so naturally supplies; while your own im- 
pulse to explore it will be proportionate to your 
personal sense of guilt, and impotence, and danger, 
and your perception of the insufficiency of every 
other medium for the renovation of mankind. ‘Thus 
will you be enabled, everywhere and at all times, to 
acquit yourself as a faithful minister of the New 
Testament. All that see you will take knowledge 
of you; and be reminded, both by the labours of 
your calling, and the most common acts of your life, 
that you are a man separated from the world, and 
living for eternity. One course of action will be 
seen lying evermore before you; one spring of 
vigour arising ceaselessly within you; and one su- 
preme desire infusing sanctity and power into all 
you undertake. ‘The question will admit no dubious 
solution, when any, having scrutinized your conduct, 
shall be asked, “‘ What went ye out for to see?” It 
will be harder to misconceive your principles, than 
to calumniate them; and far more difficult to escape, © 
than malignantly to hate, their brightness. ‘The 
tenor of your life will afford the most ample com- 
ment on that noble declaration, ‘“‘ God forbid that 
I should glory save in the cross of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, by which the world is crucified to me, and 
I unto the world!’ You will evince yourself a man 
of one motive, one object, one never-failing depend- 
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ence, one harmonious and consistent character, one 
undeviating career. And the singleness of your 
intentions will communicate a corresponding uni- 
formity to the effect of everything you undertake. 
Nor must we omit to notice—the command you 
will thus acquire over the most valuable and efficient 
of ministerial resources. What can be thought ade- 
quate to the supply of such unceasing claims for 
new and various instruction, for familiar illustration, 
for pathetic appeal, for tender entreaty? Whence 
shall you derive that illumination that must be poured 
even on the darkest features of individual character? 
Whence exemplifications of every contrasted element 
whether of holiness or sin? .Whence pleas so simple, 
yet so energetic, as to arouse and quicken all the 
powers of life? Whence conceptions so vivid and 
so beautiful, as to recall the spirit from its wander- 
ings, and lead it on through scenes of ravishment 
and wonder, till it shall feel as if already beginning 
to ascend the mount of vision, and to behold the 
glory of God? You need not have recourse to the 
allurements of fiction or the novelties of art. It is 
not in colleges or cloisters you must acquire that 
discipline which shall fit you for so great an achieve- 
ment. The gloom of ancient libraries, where the 
wisdom and folly of all ages are alike deposited,— 
monuments at once of the greatness and the insig- 
nificance of man,—hides not the secret you are 
ambitious to possess. Nor is it from the proudest 
discoveries of science you must educe the spell. 
Your freedom of investigation, it is true, will leave 
no region of knowledge unexplored; and your vigi- 
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lance of observation will make even the most casual 
appearances and the slightest events suggestive of 
fresh elucidation, or pregnant with new enforce- 
ment:—but your study will be all expended upon 
that unrivalled volume, which—in a compass less 
than is requisite to furnish to the physician, or the 
lawyer, or the practical statesman, the barest out- 
line of his art—comprises the most comprehensive 
history, the profoundest philosophy, the purest mo- 
rals, the sagest maxims, the loftiest forms of thought 
embodied in the most sublime and various language, 
within the total range of human literature,—and 
unfolds, moreover, to us the very mind of the 
Creator,—disclosing the most impenetrable of his 
counsels, and the last and greatest of the methods 
of his government. Here is your storehouse both 
of facts and arguments. You are here to be pre- 
eminently and every day a student. You can ac- 
quire no more—and ever recollect that you profess 
no less—than to interpret and apply the word of 
God,—to furnish forth a living commentary on the. 
Bible. In this you are bound, by every considera- 
tion of honour and of duty, to aspire, not to infalli- 
bility indeed, but to the completeness of masterly 
intelligence, such as becomes “a scribe well-in- © 
structed in the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven,” 
and ‘a wise householder bringing out of his trea- 
sure new things and old.” What you draw from 
hence can never deceive your confidence or mislead 
your efforts. If you mistake here, you may be con- 
tent to be in error; for you err with infinite wisdom. 
If your labour here be abortive, you may rest satis- 
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fied with failure; for you fail in concert with infinite 
power. Acting in this spirit, you are endued with 
the forces of omnipotence, and begirt with the ar- 
mour of heaven. Your sufficiency is of God; and . 
whatever be the aspect presented to yourself by the 
operation or results of your ministry, they will be 
found at last in consonance with his inviolable pur- 
poses, and having instrumentally effected the very 
objects of his will. 

Our time will not permit that we should dwell on 
many equally natural reflections, all fitted to encou- 
rage the assurance that such a course of action will 
conduct to infallible success. We might have re- 
marked, how it will soften the asperity of censure, 
and moderate the harshness of reproof,—prepare 
the mind for the application of unwonted stimulus, 
or for the resignation of injurious prepossessions and 
favourite mistakes ;—and give just and salutary force 
to every reasonable assertion of authority, investing 
it with a legitimacy which a devout man would feel 
it impiety to question. To these we might have 
obviously added, that by such means the perma- 
nency, not less than the extent, of your influence 
will be effectually provided for; and that it may be 
expected to diffuse itself, not alone through the 
circle of your immediate connections, but more re- 
motely to the general welfare of the church; while, 
as each separate star, far from being obscured, ap- 
pears more bright and beautiful when blending its 
light with the splendours of the firmament, so the 
irradiations of such a character will kindle to greater 
lustre the piety and graces of your brethren; and 
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thus become enhanced indefinitely and in an ever- 
widening measure, both in their intrinsic value, and 
in the sanctity of their effects. 


In bringing this discourse to a conclusion, there 
remains but one topic more, which I cannot deny 
myself the gratification of placing beneath your 
notice—it is— 

III. That the work wherein you are engaged is 
in its issues such as, if faithfully and diligently 
executed, abundantly to repay whatever assiduty 
and toil you may thus put forth in its fulfilment. 

Whether we consider it in reference to its nearer 
or remoter consequences,—its bearing on others, or 
on ourselves,—on the divine administration, or on 
the rescue and happiness of men; whether we re- 
gard the magnitude, or the number, or the urgency, 
of the claims by which it is enforced, and the de- 
pendencies with which it is connected ;—we can 
only wonder that it is practicable so to detach our 
minds from a theme fitted, on every account, to 
rouse up all their powers both of thought and action, 
as to reflect or feel in any other manner, or to con- 
duct our efforts on any meaner scale. Had the 
suggestion been unfamiliar to us, and had we never 
seen it in its melancholy associations with expe- 
rience, we should assuredly have calculated, that 
the bare mention of its greatness would cause us to 
shrink back dismayed and trembling, and yet that 
the prospect of its recompense would urge us irre- 
sistibly to its discharge;—that the mind, driven in 
opposite directions by impulses of equal force, would 
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be bewildered and overborne,—and, if even our 
physical nature could survive the conflict, yet that 
it would be under the consciousness of a ‘“neces- 
sity’’ such as is spoken of by Paul, joined with the 
apprehension of calamity like that at which he shud- 
dered when he exclaimed, “‘ A dispensation of the 
gospel is committed to me, and woe is unto me if I 
preach not the gospel!” The idea that any man, 
brought into alliance with such designs and agen- 
cies, could sink into indolence, or waste his concern 
on desultory and heartless occupations, instead. of 
‘meditating upon these things, and giving himself 
wholly unto them,” would be dismissed with con- 
temptuous incredulity, or spurned with generous 
indignation. What amount of meanness, and of 
base insensibility, would seem to be involved in such 
a thought! How dead to every feeling of emulation, 
or philanthropy, or duty, would that wretch appear, 
who could combine in one dishonoured form the 
features of such perfidy mingled with such profane- 
ness! very other shape of treachery would seem 
the height of virtue, compared with the blackness 
of his guilt; and every other danger to be security 
and joy, beside the accumulations of his woe. His 
would seem the criminality, not of men, but demons; 
and the punishment that awaited him, the blasting 
not of flames or thunders, but of the living arrows 
of the Almighty, winged with vengeance, and exult- 
ing to destroy! But, alas! we must not rest in such 
conceptions. The degeneracy of our nature renders 
every method necessary, and even all too little, by 
which to bind us to the performance of what we 
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most highly estimate, and most fixedly resolve. 
Among all the excitements applicable to such a 
use, there is none perhaps more powerful, nor any 
more permanent in operation, than the contempla- 
tion of that awful crisis that awaits us, and to which 
we are drawing every moment nearer. 

’ I would not, especially at such a season, be guilty 
of so palpable a folly, as to imsult you with idle 
truisms on the brevity of time, and the uncertainty 
of all things mortal:—and yet let me remind you,— 
for it is seldom the reflection operates with any 
practical efficiency, so as to make us do whatsoever 
our hand findeth to do, at once, and with all our 
might,—how what was so recently to-morrow is now 
yesterday,—and the anxieties and earnest cares which 
ushered in even this hallowed morning, together 
with all the solemnities of the most memorable epoch 
of your life, will m a few hours have passed irre- 
coverably away ;—that it is but a little while before 
you will be unable to retrieve what is lost, or to 
repair what is defective, or to perfect what is unful- 
filled; when such as your diligence or your neglect 
is now, such it must unalterably remain,—and its 
record, together with its consequences, be presented 
without revision to the inspection of your Judge. 
A little longer, and a greater era shall arrive, when 
this strange and mystic scene shall vanish, and the 
reality appear;—for the end, even of all things, is 
at hand, it is nigh, already at the door. If, there- 
fore, you count on any solid benefit from these trans- 
actions, let not an hour be lost, after the close of — 
our present engagements, before you haye insured, 
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by exercises of devout anticipation and of earnest 
prayer, the fruit and product of all. 

Think of that solemn period, when, stretched in 
your darkened chamber, with the hand of death 
upon you, your friends weeping around, and your- 
self awfully conscious of your end,—every pulse 
shall become prophetic of your departure, and mark 
a sensible progression in that last and most impor- 
tant portion of your history which is about to ter- 
minate for ever. What are the views you will then 
take of the worth of sabbaths, the preciousness of 
salvation, and the value of perishing souls? Or in 
what manner will you then estimate the weight of 
your ministerial charge? ‘Then it will be your only 
solace to reflect, that, amidst all your imperfection 
and infirmity, you have striven to be faithful; being 
instant in season, and out of season, and always 
abounding in the work of the Lord; that, having 
obtained help of God, you have continued even to 
that day, ‘“‘serving him with your spirit in the gospel 
of his Son;” keeping back nothing that was profit- 
able; shunning to declare nothing of the truth; 
shrinking from no difficulty or reproach; indulging 
no selfish aims; allured by no secular ambition; 
having corrupted no man, defrauded no man, feared 
or flattered no man, and being implicated in the 
ruin of no man. For yourself, as a helpless sinner, 
this plea shall be all-sufficient—“ The blood of Jesus 
Christ cleanseth from all sin:’—and in the review 
of your ministry, this shall inspire you with forti- 
tude, while advancing to your last account—that 
you have not been unmindful of your obligations, — 
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nor unobservant of your trust; that of all which was 
committed to you nothing is lost; and the church 
from which you are for a season to be separated is 
as a company of pilgrims travelling on to Zion, 
whither you are going but a little while before them, 
and where it shall be yours to welcome them within 
the gates, and to conduct them severally to the 
abodes of rest and peace. How soothing the re- 
flection! The meanest of them you have not de- 
spised:—the feeblest you have not oppressed:—the 
youngest you have not forgotten. You have poured 
out on them your counsels, your affections, and your 
tears. Your prayers have gone up for them in 
secret, as a memorial before the Lord. And you 
shall meet them next in glory! 

How different would have been your emotions, in 
prospect of your dread and final audit, if, through 
your inconsideration or unfaithfulness, the church 
should have been subjected to the intrusion of error, 
or to the withering of spiritual declension! How 
altered your reflections, if, even in relation to the 
poorest of all your flock, you should then become 
painfully alive to instances of neglect and failure, 
before overlooked and forgotten;—if you had per- 
mitted him to sin without admonition, or to decline 
into inconsistency without reproof,—if you had seen 
him softened by affliction, or humbled by disappoint- 
ment, and had not hastened to seize on that accepted 
time, and to improve for his endless welfare that day 
of grace and salvation,—if conviction had stricken, 
or danger had alarmed him, and yet you sought not 
to deepen his penitence, or to confirm his resolution, 
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till, relapsing ere long into indifference, he miser- 
ably perished in his iniquity! With what opposite 
feelings would you have remembered days and weeks 
consumed in vain amusements, or wasted in frivolous 
pursuits! Ah! how coldly would their shadow have 
fallen upon the soul, now treading that solitary path 
which leads to the land unknown! But if you had 
yourself departed from the way of truth, or yielded 
to the allurements of ambition, or avarice, or the 
love of ease,—if for them you had disguised your 
sentiments, or swerved from your integrity, or by 
any overt act had brought reproach upon the name 
of Jesus; then, what would have been the poignancy 
of your anguish, and the horror of your remorse! 
But we must not prosecute this subject. Neither 
the despair of the unfaithful minister, nor the joy 
of him who shall be acknowledged as a good and 
faithful servant, will admit of such delineation as 
we are competent to furnish. ‘The solemnities of 
judgment, and the doom of eternity, are too great 
for us to speak of them. For, not to dwell upon 
the misery of him whose dying lamentation shall be 
like that of Cain, “My punishment is greater than 
I can bear. Behold thou hast driven me out this 
day from the face of the earth, and from thy face 
shall I be hid!’—what may we conceive to be the 
very first thought of the emancipated and happy 
spirit, or the first emotion in her perpetuity of bliss? 
Could we imagine it to be embodied in one short 
sentence, what are the terms by which it would be 
conveyed? Would they be those of rapturous amaze- 
ment, or of ineffable tranquillity? Would they speak 
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of triumph, or of peace? of ravishment, or adora- 
tion? Should we hear her say, “I have conquered,” 
—or, “I am safe?’? Or may we rather believe, that, 
bewildered and speechless with delight, she would 
gaze awhile upon the Saviour, and then exclaim— 
thus uttering all her heart—‘*‘ My Lord, and my 
God!” Amidst the first sensations of such new 
and boundless enjoyment, may we not suppose that 
she would half distrust the reality, and fear lest she 
should wake again to struggle with temptation or 
to weep in sorrow? ‘These are themes for prayerful 
meditation in the closet, not for description here. 
It is enough that they have been suggested; we will 
pursue them no further. 

If, then, you would enjoy the practical advantage 
such contemplations are fitted to secure, let me in- 
vite to their frequent renewal; striving, not indeed 
to cultivate modes of thought respecting the instant 
approach of mortality which the experience of every 
day will contradict,—but to conceive of it as it truly 
is,—so uncertain, that it may come within an hour, 
—and so near, that when you have entered into the 
realms of future being, the interval which now sepa- 
rates you from it will be seen to have vanished into 
nothing. | 

When employed in the labours of the study, cher- 
ish, I conjure you, such remembrances as these: 
‘The page on which I am now writing may, ere it 
is completed, pass even as it is into the hands of the 
Divine Redeemer. It may be my last. How will 
it endure his scrutiny? How will it be accepted 
before him? Let me infuse into it all the sincerity 
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and ardour of my soul; embodying in it the most 
forcible statements of doctrine, or the most earnest 
exhortations to obedience ;—that so it may not be 
a swift witness against me when evasion is hopeless, 
and entreaty would be offered in vain.”——-When you 
enter the sanctuary, and commence the engagements 
of the pulpit, indulge the solemn recollection—“ The 
sermon I am now to deliver may be the latest effort 
of my public ministry. What, therefore, would be 
the topics I should deem it right to have selected, 
and the illustrations I should desire to have em- 
ployed, if before to-morrow I were summoned to 
resion my charge? If I should not trifle then, let 
me be serious now. If I should then regard the 
tidings of redemption, and the glory of Emmanuel, 
as the single object worthy to engage the attention 
of my hearers, now let me press it on them with all 
fidelity, and pray them, in Christ’s stead, to be re- 
conciled to God.”— When you meet your people at 
the table of the Lord, accustom yourself to the 
thought, “‘ This may be the last of all those seasons 
when I shall commemorate on earth the dying of 
the Son of God. The next may be when I drink 
new wine with him in his kingdom. What fellow- 
ship is that into which I then shall enter! What 
elements of bliss are those, whereof I shall then 
partake! How can I perform without reverence 
and awful joy, what may so soon be converted into 
more than a symbolic service,—or touch but with 
trembling delight the emblems of his body and his 
blood, whom I am then to see refulgent with celes- 
tial majesty, and receiving the adorations of heaven!” 
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—When mingling in their society amidst the com-. 
mon walks of life, let it give to your whole behaviour 
prudence and earnest circumspection, while you thus 
reflect, “This may be the very close of my inter- 
course with those for whose spiritual welfare I am 
made solemnly accountable. ‘The conversation of 
a Christian pastor with his flock can never be in- 
operative; it must be beneficial or pernicious in the 
full measure of his influence. Let me speak, there- 
fore, in this familiar and private circle, what I should 
not blush to have proclaimed upon the house-tops; 
and indulge in no other discourse than I should be 
willing to acknowledge in the presence of my Master. 
Now let me strive to convey some instruction, and 
to minister some profit, which shall be reviewed with 
satisfaction and thankfulness in the great and ter- 
rible day of the Lord.”—As you even pass along 
your way, it may be serviceable sometimes to re- 
member, ‘‘ The eye that now sees me may hence- 
forth see me no more; my present conduct and 
demeanour may be making its final impression on 
the ungodly and the careless around me. Let that 
impression be such as not to excite but to allay their 
hostility; not to confirm but to subdue their preju- 
dice. Let them not say when I am gone, ‘We 
saw in him the inflation of pride, or the meanness 
of policy, or the frivolity of the worldling or the 
trifler.. Let me leave within them such a testi- 
mony to my sobriety of spirit and honesty of inten- 
tion, as shall free me at least from their blood, when 
we stand side by side at the bar.” 

If such elevation of the ministerial character was 
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ever specially demanded by the state whether of the 
church or of the world, that demand is now impera- 
tive and pressing in the very highest degree. It is 
beside my purpose to enter on any discussion of the 
condition of political society, or on the invidious and 
dangerous office of ecclesiastical censorship. But a 
devout man will be at no loss to recognise, on every 
hand, symptoms which bespeak an epoch in the pro- 
gress of human affairs. An activity is manifested 
in the public mind, and a determinateness of move- 
ment, whether for good or evil, which calls for the 
utmost promptitude and vigour on the part of those 
who would contribute, however humbly, to the gen- 
eral weal. ‘The timid may shrink from these ap- 
pearances, as portentous of coming disaster ;—the 
anarchist may exult in them, as ominous of convul- 
sion and of change;—and the unbeliever may boast 
of them, as threatening, with the overthrow of super- 
stition, the subversion of piety, and the arrival of 
that brighter and happier era, when men shall be 
emancipated from the apprehension of all that is 
invisible and future. But it is not thus the enlight- 
ened and serious Christian will permit himself to 
reason. If there be much of peril in these pheno- 
mena, he will confess that there is infinitely more of 
promise. ‘They will speak to him, not of the defeat, 
but the triumph, of the cause of righteousness; and 
he will no more tremble because of the auguries of 
fanaticism or the predictions of folly, than at the 
darkening of a summer cloud. To him nothing is 
valuable that is not permanent; nothing of moment 
that will not endure the trial. He can lose nothing 
VOL. Il. H 
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which is not lost to truth; and truth can sustain no 
loss by the exposure of delusion and falsehood. He 
has no interests to secure but those of universal 
goodness; and these can never be endangered but 
by misrepresentation or concealment. Yet, though 
he will not fear for the result, he will confess the 
necessity of correspondent zeal and watchfulness,— 
to insure it and to make it prosperous. Never could 
it be more necessary that the pastors of our churches 
should be men of steadfast faith, of holy courage, of 
noble independence, of unfettered inquiry, of com- 
prehensive views, of extensive knowledge, of simple 
habits, and of illimitable charity. Even ardent 
piety, if united with intellectual dotage, will suffice 
no longer; and the loftiest intelligence, if uncom- 
bined with the meekness of wisdom, will now be 
pre-eminently unavailing. Magnanimous motives, 
fervent devotion, manlike decisiveness,—these are 
the endowments which must unite in him that would 
now “make full proof of his ministry.” Without 
them, that ministry could never be more unsuccess- 
ful; but when these are presented in their due pro- 
portions, the promise of its increase was never more 
abundant. | 

Perhaps an attentive observer might discern, in 
the two or three generations of ministers that have 
last departed, as many modes of excellence separately 
honoured and pursued; and since every age, together 
with its more legitimate distinctions, has also its pe- 
culiar preferences and current maxims, these must 
be carefully examined, before they are implicitly 
adopted. Those who stood nearest to the time of 
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our Puritan forefathers, appear to have yielded their 
highest admiration to profoundness of investigation 
and theological scholarship ;—those who flourished 
during the early part of the last century, to earnest- 
ness and apostolic zeal, producing in the pulpit a 
boldness and freedom of address unknown to their 
predecessors, and rare amongst ourselves ;—those 
who next succeeded, to expansive philanthropy and 
noble exertions for the welfare of mankind;—while | 
the foremost place is now commonly awarded to 
diligence in merely pastoral avocations. The value 
of the ministry is generally estimated, neither by 
the depth of scriptural erudition, nor the force of 
commanding eloquence; but either by the assiduity 
of ceaseless visitation, or by the semblance of spiri- 
tuality, too often coupled with extravagant and 
singular opinions. If we would accomplish all the. 
ends of our high calling, we must guard against 
such preconceptions, and rise toa nobler aim. Our 
converse with the mysteries of revelation and of the 
human heart, must be more intelligent and intimate. 
The spirit of the evangelist must be blended with 
that of the pastor, and with the fervour of the mis- 
sionary the accuracy of the divine; or we shall prove 
ourselves unequal to such a crisis. Let not this’ 
discourage us, however; for we occupy a post of 
service not more arduous than it is honourable. 
Let us console ourselves with the assurance that we 
are summoned to no task which, if faithful and dili- 
gent, we shall not find strength to execute. With 
every view we take of the importance or the difli- 
culties of our work, let us but unite resolute exertion 
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and persevering prayer,—and our labour cannot be 
in vain. | 

I have, throughout this address, regarded it as 
matter of confident anticipation, that, both as a 
Christian and a minister, you will be content with 
no slight attainments, nor limited success. ‘To 
meaner acquisitions I would not direct your efforts. 
Covet earnestly the best gifts. Seek to excel for 
the edifying of the church. You cannot be too 
emulous of improvement, while you retain your low- 


liness of mind; nor is there any method whereby. 


that lowliness could be more effectually promoted, 
than by the formation of just and elevated sentiments 
relative to your sacred calling. Partial conceptions, 
as they would be productive of feeble efforts, so they 
might foster vain satisfaction and dangerous self- 
complacency. But more ample views must ever be 
associated with humbler feelings; and the man that 
has learned to say with Nehemiah—“I am doing a 
great work,” will be the first to exclaim with Paul— 
‘¢ Who is sufficient for these things!” | 

Go on, then, my brother, in that great and exalted — 
career on which you have this day entered. Count 
not yourself to have apprehended; yet resign not 
your spirit to despondency. Your success will be 
commensurate with your exertions, and your re- 
compense with your fidelity. Yours is the only 
enterprise that cannot fail, the only hope that can 
never be unaccomplished. The philosopher, the 
statesman, and the warrior, even should they attain 
their utmost wishes, toil only for a name, and grasp 
only at a phantom. Those miserable men—“ de- 
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ceivers, and being deceived”—who falsely assume 
to be the ministers of Christ, while they know not 
the power of his redemption, do but ‘sow the wind, 
to reap the whirlwind.” In all secular avocations, 
misfortune waits upon our path, and causes of dis- 
appointment beset us on every side. But you can 
never be frustrated in your design, while you seek 
it in conformity to the will of God, and relying upon 
his almighty Spirit. Your wishes may be unful- 
filled, but not your object. And that object—how 
supremely and infinitely glorious! It is that for 
which the covenant of peace was sealed from ever- 
lasting ;—for which the ordinances both of heaven 
and earth received their earliest mandate, and still 
pursue their course;—for which the arrangements 
of Providence and the agencies of grace have flowed 
on in their united current through the lapse of re- 
volving centuries ;—for which angels minister, and 
glorified saints look onward with solemn expectation, 
and the souls beneath the altar cry with a loud 
voice day and night before God ;—which when it is 
realized, the mystery of God shall be finished,—the 
desolations of sin shall be repaired,—the harmony 
of all things re-established,—the night of sorrow 
dispelled,—the power of the destroyer subdued,— 
and the empire of death overthrown. It shall be 
yours to rejoice with all the wise and holy of other 
generations; to meet in their assembly, and to par- 
take their fellowship. By the same river of peace 
shall you find your heritage; beneath the same 
shadow of the tree of life shall you repose. The 
source of your felicity shall be the same with that 
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which has repaid the patriarchs for their magnani- 
mity of faith, when, overlooking the revolution of 
ages, they embraced the promise, though it was yet 
far off,—the prophets, for their solitary and holy 
vigils, while mocked and outraged by the multitude 
of the ungodly,—the apostles, for their incessant 
toil and suffering, while labouring to diffuse the 
hight of life amongst those who were wandering in 
darkness,—and the martyrs, for their glorious agony 
and strife of blood. : 
Nor is this all. You shall possess sublimer plea- 
sures, and holier delights. For from the salvation 
of the perishing, and the restoration of the lost, you 
shall derive a satisfaction allied to that for which 
even the soul of the Redeemer once encountered 
the mysterious travail,—for which his intercession 
is yet offered,—and the full fruition of his recom- 
pense suspended upon its attainment. You shall 
drink of the fount of blessedness at its first and 
highest spring,—as it rises eternally within the 
bosom of God. His sabbatic joy, while beholding 
the order of the universe reinstated, and the last 
elements of discord done away for ever,—his pleni- 
tude of bliss, while contemplating the purity and 
beauty of the new creation,-—and the depth of his’ 
paternal sympathy in the rescue and perfect happi- 
ness of innumerable spirits snatched from an im- 
mortality of ruin;—these shall be yours. Your 
breast shall then be capacious, to receive even this 
fulness of enjoyment. Your heart shall leap with 
this unutterable transport. And a rapture too in- 
tense to be endured, as it 1s too boundless to be 
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conceived, while yet you sojourn in this valley of 
tears, shall be found still capable of eternal aug- 
mentations, when you shall rest from your. labours, 
and receive your crown, and appear, complete in 


glory, before the throne of God and of the Lamb. 
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Acts v1. 4. 


“ We will give ourselves continually to prayer, and 
to the ministry of the word.” 


I NEED not express to you, my dear Brother, that 
extreme reluctance, and that deep and apprehensive 
consciousness of inadequacy to the task, with which 
I have yielded to your solicitation that from my lips — 
you should receive, on this most solemn and memor- 
able day, the admonitions and counsels appropriate 
to the service in which we have been occupied, and 
the relations you are hereafter to sustain. ‘That 
reluctance you have yourself witnessed, and so far 
respected as at one time to exempt me from the 
performance of this duty;—but subsequent events 
have altered your determination,—and, situated as 
I now am, it seems imperative on me to dismiss it 
as much as possible from my mind, and to enter on 
my engagement with the greatest calmness I may 
be able to command. For this purpose, I have 
selected a passage as the basis of my remarks, which 
will place me at the utmost remove from all appear- 
ance of dictation, or the assumption of an undue 
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superiority,—since, instead of leading me to offer 
to your notice those important considerations it is 
fitted to suggest in such a shape as to be denomi- 
nated properly a charge, it brings them naturally 
to our view-as a simple theme of meditation and 
personal improvement, in which I wish to feel that 
you are not more deeply interested than myself, 
while my aim shall be to present them to your re- 
membrance in the most simple manner, and with 
every feeling of the sincerest attachment. 

I am aware, however, that it will be impossible — 
for me to escape, on this occasion, from the unwel- 
come feeling that I am upbraided by my own state- 
ments, as being chargeable with deficiencies and fail- 
ings at every step, while I advance before you, and 
point to those scenes of honourable exertion through 
which you will, I trust, pursue your more happy 
and far more successful course, during many years 
of future labour and prosperity. I cannot describe 
the conduct, nor endeavour to embody and display 
the godlike motives, which should ever actuate and 
ennoble the faithful minister of Christ, without shame 
and self-reproach mingling with almost every sen- 
tence, and struggling most painfully against my 
desire to preserve inviolate the integrity and fulness 
of my purpose. 

But the standard of duty and of effort must not 
be lowered to that of our attainments. We must 
seek rather to effect their elevation; and to this 
end nothing is perhaps more beneficial, than to be 
compelled sometimes to recommend to others that 
dignity of holy principle, and that greatness of pur- 
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pose and. of action, which are so manifestly beyond 
ourselves and our habitual exertions, as, while they 
deepen our convictions and powerfully stimulate our 
desires, yet most effectually repress our presumption, 
by showing us at once our obligations and our de- 
ficiencies—not by the light of other minds, but of 
our own. T'rom this task, therefore, we ought not 
to shrink, although, at every fresh development of 
the character and the just claims of our office, the 
monitor within should be heard secretly yet impres- 
sively to whisper—‘ Thou that teachest another, 
teachest thou not thyself!’—and, at every new de- 
tection of infirmity or failure, to admonish and 
condemn by the suggestion, “Thou art the man!” 

I must urge on you to become, what, alas! I am 
not, and to accomplish what I have never yet so 
much as practically and zealously attempted ;—and, 
though I would not make the character I shall 
endeavour to delineate such as to forbid the hope 
of its possession, I dare not make it less than is 
demanded in order to our final appearance at the 
bar of the great Judge with a countenance of glad- 
ness and joy,—with hands undefiled by impurity, 
and a conscience untainted with blood. 

When we think of eminent piety as a branch and 
ornament of the ministerial character, we are too 
often enamoured only of a shade. Vague and in- 
definite conceptions are formed respecting it, and 
we lose our object while seeming nearest its attain- 
ment. Such, alas! is frequently the case with those 
unhappy subjects of our ministry, whom we may 
have been successful in inducing to think for the 
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first time on the great matters of religion. They 
are smitten with the picture we attempt to draw of 
the attractions and delights of piety, and, in the first 
transports of their zeal, they resolve that they will 
no longer hesitate to pursue it for themselves :—but 
their aim is indeterminate, and therefore ineffectual. 
They grasp at a mere image which melts away in 
air; and the heart becomes, ere long, perhaps even 
more hard and unimpressible than before. From 
these evanescent purposes, while no benefit can pos- 
sibly arise, but the most serious injury may some- 
times accrue, to our habitual principles and the 
susceptibility of our whole moral feelings, it becomes 
a matter of the first practical importance that we 
should seek the security of more plain, direct, and 
definite conceptions. 

Here, then, there is nothing indistinct or dubious. 
Acting in the spirit of this text, your energy of holy 
purpose will not be wasted on an object great. but 
undefined. You need not retire from these solem- 
nities, full of pious resolutions, but uncertain how 
or where to begin. ‘The path hes plain before you; 
and its first step will manifestly be to solicit by 
reiterated, continued, and importunate supplication, 
the special direction and aid of Omnipotence,—and_ 
the next, to enter on the very earliest of your pas- 
toral avocations with a confident but humble reliance 
on its never-failing sufficiency. 

This solemn and most appropriate sentiment I 
would, therefore, affectionately press upon your no- 
tice, and, without detaining your attention upon 
matters of minuter detail, in reference to the proper 
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execution of your trust—a task which, in your case, 
I know to. be unnecessary, from the discernment, 
vigilance, and activity, with which God has so richly 
endowed you, I shall only request you to reflect 
upon its peculiar fitness and its auspicious result. 


I. Let me remind you of its peculiar adaptation 
to the circumstances in which you stand, and how 
pre-eminently it corresponds to the whole design 
and genius of that ministry you have now solemnly 
undertaken. 

It might seem, indeed, sufficient, simply to glance 
at the great purpose for which that ministry was 
appointed, and to say that we are intrusted with the 
care of souls and the interests of eternity. For 
this, it would evidently appear that the most obvious 
and essential preparation is—spirituality of feeling, 
and holiness of life. Every profession has its ap- 
propriate character, and its necessary qualifications. 
In the soldier, we naturally require activity and 
courage ;—in the merchant, integrity and commer- 
cial enterprise;—in the lawyer, fidelity, sagacity, 
and prudence ;—in the physician, humanity and 
skill;—and in the minister of Jesus, in like manner, 
a profound acquaintance with the heart of man,—a 
knowledge equally comprehensive and minute of the 
doctrines and principles of scripture,—a faculty to 
discriminate and to correct the various errors of 
judgment, or inconsistencies of practice, which en- 
danger our immortal welfare,—and above all, pre- 
eminent sanctity of deportment, and the spirit of 
piety and prayer. But it may be desirable to dwell 
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somewhat more particularly on this topic, as upon 
its due and permanent impressions all besides must 
depend. Where a just sense of the nature of our 
office is wanting, we shall be in danger of falling 
into the most serious practical mistakes, and either 
assuming, on the one hand, a measure of authority 
to which we cannot properly lay claim, and thus 
exposing ourselves to the derision and contempt of 
those around us,—or, on the other, of degrading it 
below its proper level, so as to forfeit, both for our- 
selves and our brethren, what we are bound to pre- 
serve uninvaded, and, while we sink into a “ volun- 
tary humility”? as dishonourable in its effects as it 
is low and unworthy in its origin, diminishing our - 
power to command the reverence and direct the 
conduct of others, in the very same degree in which 
we abate the sanctity and elevation of our own. 
The day is undoubtedly passed, when we could 
have much to apprehend from an undue and super- 
stitious estimate of the prerogatives of the Christian 
ministry. Nothing is less likely now to befall us, 
than that we should be compelled to expostulate 
with our people for their vain and dangerous de- 
pendence on our holiness or wisdom, or the substi- 
tution of our authority for that of conscience and of 
God. The tendencies of society in every form, and 
the changes that are everywhere happening around 
us, are of a nature totally opposite, but not perhaps 
‘less dangerous. And while, from these tendencies 
and changes, there is room to fear that the true 
nature of our ministerial office may be undervalued 
in the estimation of others, there is, perhaps, not 
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less that it should seem comparatively little even to 
ourselves. From hence the worst evils would in- 
evitably follow. We must cease to labour with that 
impressive sense of our responsibility of our solemn 
consecration, and the certainty and greatness of our 
final account, which can never be forgotten or unfelt 
without the most imminent peril and the greatest 
disadvantage. When we think of ourselves in a 
manner of vain and arrogant self-importance, or our 
conception of the ministerial dignity is allowed to 
display itself by airs of vapouring and empty pomp, 
our usefulness and our true honour are for ever at 
anend. Into this error, probably, all of us (espe- 
cially on our first entering into the duties of our » 
office) have some liability to be betrayed. But it is 
usually, and not seldom painfully, corrected, before 
we have advanced even a little way in their fulfilment. 
And in times lke these, it can scarcely be expected 
long to beguile the weakest or the vainest. amongst 
us all. ‘The consequence of its correction, however, 
is not always salutary. We come too frequently to 
prostrate our rightful claims before the prevalent 
usurpations of others; and when we have stooped 
to the yoke which, however gentle, amiable, or con- 
siderate, those on whom we allow ourselves to be 
dependent will always be found ready to impose, we 
have lost at once our freedom and our strength. 
We can no longer perform our duty with a sacred 
and noble indifference to the sentiments or the 
caprices of men. Our hearts have become acces- 
sible to other influences besides those that exalt and 
purify,—influences that can never operate but to 
VOL. Il. K 
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enfeeble and to enslave us,—till at length, debased 
and secularized in our whole temper, while our de- 
generate prudence has become the pusillanimity of 
abject weakness, we go on our way, those pliant, 
smooth, and harmless pensionaries, whose only care 
it is never to provoke hostility, or to alienate a 
regard alike fickle in its favours and tyrannous in 
its demands. ‘Thus exhibited, the ministry is of all 
conceivable professions the most unmanly and irk- 
some,—the least in the amount of its utility, and 
surely the last and lowest in all those qualities that 
should attract a generous, or are fitted to animate 
and to repay a vigorous and noble mind. I speak 
not merely of the men that waste their lives, if in- - 
deed such lives could possibly be wasted, in nursing 
ancient and decayed endowments, descanting mo- 
notonously on the same never-varying themes, or 
striving with their feeble breath to preserve from 
extinction the faint and dying embers of sectarian 
bigotry and bitterest intolerance, even there, per- 
haps, where they have strangely assumed the name, 
and affect the proudest honours, of an unrestricted 
and universal liberality. From every other class 
of labourers society derives at least some advantage, 
however trifling in its nature, or small in its degree; 
but by these it is hard to say what possible intention 
is accomplished :—and were I required to point out 
the man who might be called the most useless and 
inoperative of human beings, whether for good or 
evil,—except as that good is negative, and that evil — 
a simple contingency flowing from no design, and 
the proper end of no exertion,—I would seek him 
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amongst some that claim to be associated with the 
Christian ministry—that high and honourable func- 
tion to which the powers of an angel would be of 
themselves unequal, and the ardour of a seraph dis- 
proportionate to its results. But we must not dis- 
guise it from ourselves, that religion, as it is some- 
times professed even by those not thus degraded, 
is, of all sentiments, the feeblest and the most in- 
definite,—and as, moreover, it is sometimes taught, 
it seems the most vague and unmeaning:—for upon 
none besides is the same or any similar proportion 
of labour or of time expended, with so little positive 
reflection, or so immeasurably trifling an admixture 
of interest or of feeling. When we think of these 
things, we are sometimes tempted to turn away from 
the work itself with indifference, and almost with 
disgust ;—especially should the thought arise, that 
we could possibly become ourselves the subjects of 
so paralyzing an agency, and sink down to the 
wretchedness of wearing out in such a manner, with 
torpid faculties and still decaying zeal, an indolent 
and profitless existence. 

Let us strive, therefore, for the correction of this 
ereat evil; and seek to acquire the most accurate, 
the most. stimulating conception of the objects we 
have undertaken to pursue, and the official character 
with which we are invested. Those objects are 
most impressively described in many portions of the 
apostolic writings,—and that character expressed 
by the most emphatic designations, with a justice, 
brevity, and force, which leave us nothing to desire. 

Amongst the most striking of these is that em- 
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ployed by Paul, when, writing to the Corinthians, 
he says, “ Let a man so account of us as of the 
ministers of Christ, and stewards of the mysteries 
of God,’—adding, in the most significant and 
impressive manner, ‘‘ Moreover it is required in 
stewards that a man be found faithful.” 

With what beauty and propriety may the great 
subjects of our ministry be denominated “the mys- 
teries of God!’ Considered, whether with relation 
to the myriads in every period of time from whom 
they have been wholly shut up in an impenetrable 
darkness, or to the very partial and limited degree 
in which they can at best be apprehended even by 
those most favoured with. divine illumination ;— . 
whether we regard them in the sublime and un- 
fathomed depths of their antiquity, revolved as they 
were in the abysses of the infinite mind before the 
formation of all things,—or investigate the glory of 
their final object, to replenish with such perpetuity 
of bliss the innumerable multitudes of the redeemed 
—a, bliss at once so strange and so transporting, 
and to which every form of human thought and 
language is essentially and infinitely inadequate ;— 
or whether we reflect on those stupendous methods 
by which all is effected,—the incarnation and won- 
drous offices, the privations, toils, and sufferings, of 
the Son of God,—and, more than all, his sacrificial 
death,—together with that continued but invisible 
agency of a divine and an almighty Spirit, which 
operates to command, but not to compel, and wholly 
to renovate the soul, but so as neither to diminish 
its responsibility nor to impair its freedom:—We 
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must, in every view, acknowledge the justice and 
the striking application of this solemn phrase. There 
is nothing surprising to us even in the intimation 
that these are things imperfectly made known in the 
very regions of uncreated light,—that they transcend 
the comprehension of superior natures, and that the 
angels desire to look intothem. Mysteries are here 
of every varied kind;—mysteries of unsearchable 
design, of boundless wisdom, and of infinite grace; 
—mysteries of high and undisputed supremacy, and: 
of resistless might, but blended with undeviating 
justice, and the strictest regard to individual rights 
and every claim of every creature;—mysteries, per- 
taining to the exhibition of each separate attribute 
of God, so great as to surpass the faculties of* every 
other understanding besides his own;—and yet still 
loftier mysteries, springing from that combination of 
those whole collective attributes—that consentane- 
ousness and unity in all their operations, which 
makes it no presumption to say that it was love that 
smote the Surety, and that it is justice that remits the 
eult of the transgressor,—while thus the preroga- 
tives of both seem mingled or interchanged, and the 
result, corresponding to both, is the salvation of a 
rebel universe, and the peerless and infinite glory 
of him who died for its salvation;—mysteries which 
now grow in our esteem more wondrous and more 
exalted, as we more completely and intelligently 
regard them, and into which, therefore, we cannot 
but anticipate that, with maturer faculties, and amidst 
the plenitude of heavenly inspirations, we shall still 
urge forward our inquiries, for ever discerning, as 
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we advance, but brighter emanations, and wider 
prospects, of the yet unknown infinitude of God. 
Permit me to remark, in passing, how impotent 
and how degrading is the attempt to divest this great 
scheme of revelation of its mysteries,—and either to 
reject it for their acknowledged necessary connec- 
tion with its structure, or so to represent it as, by 
depriving it of this array of awful and sublime 
obscurity, to accommodate it, in the nakedness and 
littleness to which we have laboured to reduce it, to 
the grovelling conceptions of our miscalled wisdom, 
and a reason which, in the height of its presumption, 
deliriously mocks the unerring, the incomprehen- 
sible, reason of its Creator—that primeval reason,— - 
that self-originating thought and knowledge,—that 
ineffable radiancy,—that fount of light and splen- 
dour,— compared with whose faintest beam, the 
collective intellect of all subject minds is but as 
darkness, and its intensest brightness rayless as 
midnight. 
Now, for the full understanding of such a system, 
—so far as it is formed to operate upon the active, 
not the merely speculative, principles of our nature, 
—what means can be so suitable, or what process 
so calculated to imsure success, as to acquire and 
cultivate, by the devout exercises of prayer and 
meditation, a high and reverential sense of the 
divine character, and a vivid perceptiveness of the 
realities of the invisible world! For, though to 
conceive of the frame and structure of this economy 
of redeeming love is a work comparatively easy, 
while our effort is confined to the philosophic in- 
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quisition of its several parts and bearings, and we 
seek no more than to know the abstract science of 
Christianity,—it is not thus we can be fitted, either 
to derive from it the purity and life of our own 
immortal spirits, or to communicate to others any 
just and efficacious acquaintance with its nature. 
Its blessings must be apprehended, not less directly 
than its truths. They must be discerned as the 
objects of a spiritual sense, not as matters only of 
intellectual inquiry. It is not on the doctrines, but 
on the substantial elements, of this revelation of 
mercy, that the soul of man must feed and live for 
ever ;—and if we would speak of them so as to con- 
vey a right and influential impression of their value, 
we must aim first at the most direct and forcible 
perception of them for ourselves. But this can only 
be obtained by communion with the great Spirit 
that at first revealed them. 

One of the most fearful consequences of our fall 
is—the obliteration from the mind of all things which 
belong to those intelligent and active beings of a 
nature similar though superior to our own, with 
which we are everywhere surrounded,—and that 
man is now familiar only with those that attach to 
this material and perishable world. At his first 
formation, he held intimate and frequent converse 
with the spirits of light,—was conscious of his fel- 
lowship with all the family of God,—rose, naturally 
and easily, from the inferior scenes around him, to 
the contemplation and study of such as awaited him 
in the realms of final glory. He was not bounded 
as now he is, by the little circle of mortality and 
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time. His whole sum of being did not then seem 
limited to a point of space and a moment of dura- 
tion. He lived for immortality. He occupied, 
sensibly and with habitual delight, an honourable 
place amidst the wide creation. And there was 
nothing to shut him in within himself, or within the 
narrow boundaries of his material abode. What 
might be the mode of his communication with angelic 
visitants, or how he became conscious of their pre- 
- sence, we are wholly unable to determine. Whether 
they, on the one hand, were gifted with the power 
of employing the modulations of sound, and the 
forms of human speech, and so conferring with him 
by an approximation of their ethereal nature to his - 
own,—or whether he, on the other, without the in- 
tervention of such external means, could apprehend 
by purely spiritual processes, conformed to those 
they may employ in heaven, the thoughts and feel- 
ings of those celestial companions,—we know not, 
and it is in vain to conjecture. But this we assur- 
edly know, that he was not only accessible to the 
communications of angels, but acquainted also with 
the voice of God. He saw, perhaps, some outward 
manifestation, like that beheld at intervals in after 
ages, whether by the prophets of the old economy, 
or at the descent of the sacred Spirit m the new. 
He felt, perhaps, at the approach of his Maker, a 
peculiar influence diffused over all his frame, such 
as, while it awed, yet delighted him,—similar to 
that we may suppose the glorified body of the saints 
to experience hereafter, when it shall come to dwell 
in his immediate residence,—and answering to the 
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effect which, in some of the more solemn discoveries 
of his presence, the very elements of nature around, 
though brute and unconscious in themselves, have 
so strangely and mysteriously displayed. He heard, 
we have reason to believe, the utterance of awful 
sounds,—yet not such as, while he was uncontami- 
nated by sin, to appal or agitate his mind,—directly 
conveying, even to his external senses, the will and 
law of the Almighty. There were a thousand 
channels, through which the Father of spirits could 
impart his gracious intimations to this favoured and 
happy being, whom he now numbered among his 
children. We can hardly doubt, that he was as 
fully aware of the reality of invisible as of visible 
objects,—of the existence of the celestial world and 
its inhabitants, as of the sun, or moon, or stars. He 
walked abroad, undoubtedly, with the same perpetual 
sense of their existence, and the varieties of their 
operation, both on his own feelings, and on the 
material things with which he was encompassed, as 
of those material things themselves. And since con- 
sciousness and mental perception are in no degree 
dependent on this corporeal frame, there is no rea- 
son for which an incorporeal and active spirit should 
not be equally sensible of the presence and the pro- 
perties of spiritual as of bodily objects,—of those 
which are most assimilated to its essence, as of those 
which are most incongruous and dissimilar. If the 
souls of the departed can behold what is yet trans- 
acted on the earth,—that is, if disembodied spirits 
can discern the form and action of material beings ; 
—there is no reason to doubt, that before the fall 
VOL. Il. L 
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of man, while this fair world, designed for his ap- 
propriate and blissful habitation, had not as yet 
become his prison and his living sepulchre, he could, 
with equal powers, discern thew form and linea- 
ments, and catch every varied indication of their 
feelings. 

But now—how changed is the sad aspect of our 
temporal abode! We are acquainted only with the 
few and perishing objects that environ us in a world 
of matter and of sense. We have a most imperfect 
knowledge of the being, properties, and destiny of 
our own spirits. We are closed in on every hand, 
above, and around, and beneath,—from the view of 
the spiritual creation, and from all access to its 
objects and its inhabitants. ‘To the greater part of 
men, no perceptible alteration would be made in 
the condition of the universe, were the vast whole 
of being beyond the visible heavens and the earth 
on which they tread, absorbed and swallowed up in 
utter nothingness. Nay more, it would occasion 
them no regret, nor affect them with any sensible 
or present influence, were their own endless futurity 
to be cut off for ever by the mandate of the Creator, 
—and if, when they died, they were to cease from 
being, and sink into oblivion,—like a spark quenched 
in midnight—a cloud vanishing from the sky—a 
phantom fleeting from remembrance to return no 
more. ‘They would eat, and drink, and sleep, as 
securely and as much at ease, after this dread and 
unspeakable ‘catastrophe. ‘The sun would seem to 
shine as pleasantly, and the seasons to return as 
gratefully, as before. The business of life would 
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go on without interruption or disorder. Their re- 
lationships would be felt as dear, as interesting, and 
as permanent, as now they are. Their whole inher- 
itance of being, though shrivelled into inconceivable 
minuteness, would seem to have sustained no dimi- 
nution. ‘They would be, in every respect, the same 
in their own consciousness,—and, to all practical 
purposes, the same in their condition. To them, 
in truth, so far as we contemplate any realizing 
sense of their existence, or any direct and adequate 
effect of their operation, there are no spiritual ob- 
jects,—nor any thing beyond the sphere to which 
the eye can stretch its vision, the ear its hearing, 
and the hand its touch:—there is no God—no 
heaven—no Mediator, clothed in light and glory, 
pleading our cause on high—no choir of angels, 
worshipping, with songs and harps of more than 
mortal sweetness, before the celestial throne—no 
general assembly and church of the first-born—no 
holy fellowship of prophets and apostles—no tri- 
umphant army of the martyrs—no eternal city, 
glittering with pearls and gold, and radiant with 
uncreated splendour—no tree of life—no river of 
bliss—no land of rest and purity beyond the dark 
vale of death—no mansions of repose—no paradise 
of God. To them, on the other hand, there is no 
abode of misery beneath—no adamantine fetters— 
no doleful shade—no lake of fiery woe—no region 
of sad exile from the habitations of blessedness and 
the presence of the Creator.—There are no tempt- 
ing spirits—no snares spread out through all our 
path while advancing onwards to eternity—no tri- 
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bunal of judgment—no irrevocable doom. The 
whole world of spiritual being is a blank; the whole 
reversion of their own is but annihilation; all on 
which their highest welfare must for ever depend is 
as if it were not. They live,—they die,—alike 
unconscious of the present, and ignorant of the 
future. They are “as the beasts that perish.” 

“If they believe not Moses and the prophets,” 
said the blessed Saviour, ‘neither would they be 
persuaded though one rose from the dead;” imply- 
ing, without doubt, not only that the evidence now 
afforded to mankind of the existence and reality of 
things future and invisible, is amply sufficient to 
convince all who are not obstinately bent on un- 
belief and blind to every form of solemn demonstra- 
tion,—but also, that such belief as this evidence is 
fitted to produce is of a nature analogous to that, 
however weaker in degree or smaller in extent, 
which would result from the direct appearance of 
the things that are now unseen, and the coming 
back from the regions of mortality and silence of 
those we have known and loved, and from whose 
testimony, therefore, we should receive the most 
deep and realizing conviction. 7 

And this is the true design of our ministry,—that 
men may be brought to cherish such a persuasion, 
and feel such an impression, of incorporeal and 
eternal things, as to operate upon their judgment, 
their feelings, and their practice,—in the same man- 
ner as if that curtain were now drawn aside which 
intercepts them from our view, and they were pre- 
sented before us with the same distinctness of outline 
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and vividness of colour, that attaches to the objects 
of the living world;—that thus they may endure as 
seeing him who is invisible,—press on in their daily 
path, as hearing the monitions of God,—and patiently 
endure the afflictions allotted to them here, expecting 
continually that eternal rest the righteous shall in- 
herit hereafter. 

But O, my brother, how shall we speak of these 
things ?—how shall we conceive of them, so as to 
accomplish ends so glorious? How shall we sur- 
mount those tendencies to carnality and earthliness, - 
which, in common with our hearers, we must ever 
deplore, but by an incessant cultivation of the 
spiritual faculties,—by devout seclusion from the 
world, and frequent intercourse with heaven,— 
while, in the silence and elevation of solemn 
thought, the visitations of celestial influence shall 
be invoked and become sensible, and the impres- 
sions of their presence preserved from mutilation 
and decay ? 

The holiest, indeed, and the most spiritually 
minded, will have cause ever to complain of the 
continued prevalence of earthly vanities ;—but he 
will yet stand contrasted with his former character, 
and with that of the surrounding world, almost as 
the servant of the prophet, at those two successive 
moments of his history, when, in the one, he was 
ready to sink down into despair, apprehensive only 
of certain and inevitable ruin while he looked for 
human succour and found none,—and, in the next, 
lifting up his eyes, which were miraculously opened 


by the power of God, he beheld the mountain 
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around filled with chariots of fire and horses of fire 
marshalled for his defence.* 

Essential as are these principles to the right dis- 
charge of our ministry, they are not less essential 
to the welfare and happiness of our own souls, and 
to the counteraction of those evils to which of all 
men we are peculiarly exposed. Alas, my brother, 
how many considerations combine to impress this 
awful truth upon our minds—that, whereas the sal- 
vation of all men is obstructed by difficulties and 
beset with dangers such as to render it hopeless with- 
out the direct influences of an omnipotent agency, 
—ours is accompanied with hazards pre-eminently 
and singly its own! Where shall we find tempta- 
tions equal to those which we are called to encoun- 
ter? or what employment can we select involving 
a corresponding measure of responsibility? Who 
is there that stands so fearfully exposed to the fiery 
darts of the wicked one, or over whose fall the 
powers of darkness would exult so loudly, or expe- 
rience so complete a triumph? Who else is natu- 
rally tempted to such deep hypocrisy,—singled out 
from amongst the people, and exalted on high to 
utter forth, in their name and in his own, the 
mockery of prayers and praises with which his 
heart may have no sympathy,—while Satan stands 
as his adversary at his right hand, and the accuser 
of the brethren is for ever urging against him his 
not unsuccessful plea—‘ Doth he serve God for 
nought? But put forth thine hand now, and he 


* See the history—2 Kings vi, 8—17. 
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will curse thee to thy face!’ Who, besides, is 
made, by his very familiarity with the great matters 
of salvation, as those of professional study and dis- 
course, subject to the peril of losing in them all that 
is fitted either to interest the affections by its per- 
sonal application, or to excite, by the curiosity or 
novelty of its aspect, the more lively and vigorous 
exercises even of the understanding? ‘The most 
casual observation must have convinced us, how far 
a perpetual conversance with the circumstances and 
attendants of mortality, is, in the case of those whose 
business lies in the chamber of sickness or by the 
bed of death, from deepening its effect upon the 
best feelings of the heart, and impressing it as a 
theme of solemn and individual concern. Just such 
is the tendency we have ever to lament of religious 
truths and objects, speculatively, not practically, re- 
garded. ‘They too exhaust our sensibilities, while 
they come to occupy and engross our highest facul- 
ties. And often the measure of our acquaintance 
with them is that too of our indifference to all their 
practical bearings; a tendency which, if unresisted, 
may be anticipated to issue in an almost total obli- 
vion of the sentiments of personal religion, and to 
make us, without descending to gross moral delin- 
quency, or appearing to become less zealous and 
laborious in our efforts for the propagation or de- 
fence of the truth, increasingly unconscious of the 
effect and power of its application to ourselves,— 
and, while sincere and devoted in our desire to do 
good to others, yet, as to all the characters of vital 
godliness, at every step of our advance still less and 
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less removed from the secret and awful guilt of an 
acknowledged and yet absolute atheism. 

And should we fall beneath this fatal though most 
‘insidious influence, how difficult is our restoration! 
—how fearful our abandonment!—how aggravated 
our condemnation and our ruin! What new views 
of truth or duty are we likely to acquire, such as 
shall prevail to rouse us from our torpor, or to 
reclaim us from our wanderings? Who shall be 
our instructor? What kind and sympathising pas- 
tor shall follow our sad steps amidst the wilderness, 
that, with a shepherd’s care, he may restore us to 
the fold? If the conversion of a sinner be ever 
hopeless in proportion to the mercy he has slighted 
and the grace he has abused, the recovery and final 
happiness of an apostate minister is only less impos- 
sible than that of an apostate angel. 

And surely, if sentiments like these were at any 
time appropriate, the present is a season that pre- 
eminently demands their cultivation. By the won- 
derful progress of events, both in the church and 
the world, the character of the times has rapidly 
become one not of speculation but of action. The 
retired and almost ascetic piety of our fathers has 
given place for the vigorous exertion and ceaseless 
publicity of engagements, to which those holy men 
were strangers. And I fear the quiet walk with ~ 
God—the calm abstraction from the world—the 
sacred and elevated joy of their days of meditation 
and their nights of watchfulness and prayer,—are 
scarcely less strange to ourselves. Let us not be 
deceived. The times are changed; but truth, holi- 
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ness, and devotion, remain immutably the same. 
Religion must, it is certain, assume a different ex- 
ternal aspect, as it adjusts its operations, and adapts 
its expedients, to the varying condition of mankind; 
but its essential elements admit no alteration. - It 
must for ever consist in fellowship of the soul with 
the Author of all good,—in sacred and continual 
approximation to the source and pattern of universal 
purity. Such was the religion of our fathers, and 
such must be our own. : | 

Let us learn, then, to regard the engagements of 
our office with all that seriousness and concern 
which attach so naturally to occupations of such 
vast and awful magnitude; and let this reflection 
lead us to adopt, unceasingly, that beautiful and 
perfect distribution of its duties here exhibited be- 
fore us—into the private exercises of devotion, and 
the public labours of our ministry—the one pre- 
parative for the other, and both equally indispen- 
sable. How forcibly is the constancy and fulness 
of our dedication to it expressed in the emphatic 
words, “‘ We will give ourselves continually” to its 
discharge! It shall absorb our affections, call forth 
all our solicitude, command all our exertions. For 
this alone will we live; and thus will we be content 
to die. 

It is a just and instructive picture of the very 
highest style of ministerial excellence. How could 
you more honourably describe the faithful pastor, 
than to say,—“ He is a man of God, a man of prayer, 
—one that habitually walks as within the very pre- 
eincts of heayen,—abounding in all the exercises of 

VOL. II. M 
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secret and exalted piety,—a powerful intercessor at 
the throne of grace, who, like his blessed Master, 
feels it a luxury and a relief to pray:—he wakes 
while others sleep, watchful for those that haply 
are regardless of themselyes,—and, pouring out, in 
solitude and silence, those importunate supplications 
which heaven delights to answer, secures the cease- 
less benediction of heaven on all the services of his 
ministry :—he is a man of energetic /abowr,—dili- 
gent, vigorous, and persevering,—certain of success ; 
—by exhortation, by correction, by instruction, by 
reproof—in season and out of season—dividing to 
all their portions ;—forgetful of. himself, anxious 
only for the welfare of his charge;—in the care of 
the young, of the sick, and of the poor, a faithful 
imitator of that good Shepherd who gave his very 
life for the sheep;—no loiterer in the vineyard, and 
no hireling amidst the flock;—a man that lives but 
for his people, and travaileth in birth for them till 
Christ be formed in their hearts, and the prize of 
immortal glory secured to each for his possession.” 
— This is an eulogy to which the ministering angels 
might respond with joy ;—one that should be found 
engraven in imperishable characters on the very 
pillars of heaven, as with a pen of iron and in the 
rock, for ever. 


II. Having thus considered the appropriateness 
and force of this sublimely Christian resolution, and 
thus sought to urge it on your regard ;—let me now 
proceed to exhibit, not individually, but in their 
collective worth and greatness, some of those results 
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to which it may be anticipated to conduct us,— 
results the most valuable and momentous, both to 
ourselves, and to our ministry. 

The first and most certain consequence of sich 

a spirit will be—the diversified yet still unchanging 
character of practical fidelity :—a character than 
which, though there are some that may hold out a 
more powerful bait to vulgar ambition, there is 
none that a serious, a thoughtful, and a devout man, 
would esteem of greater worth. It is a character, 
that will do more to recommend our profession to 
the world, than all others together. Let it be seen 
by every man with whom we have to do, that we 
are thus unmoveable, and even unassailable, by 
whatever would divide our motives or corrupt our 
virtue; and we shall secure their reverence, even if 
we win not their affection. Let the knowledge of 
our actual uprightness be set against the suspicion 
of our secret hypocrisy ;—and it will infinitely out- 
weigh the base and ungenerous surmise. We must 
expect to share, with all our brethren, as the bitter- 
est part of the reproach of Christ, the charge of 
insincerity. Even our Master was not exempt from 
this form of calumny. Not all the simplicity of his 
discourses, nor all the openness and candour of his 
demeanour, nor all the manifest self-devotement of 
his spirit while ever aiming at the diffusion of know- 
ledge and happiness around him, was sufficient to 
protect him from this accusation. ‘It is enough 
for the disciple that he be as his Master, and for 
the servant that he be as his Lord. If they have 
called the master of the house Beelzebub, how much 
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more will they call them of his household?” He 
was denounced as an impostor, as well as a demo- 
niac and a madman; and we should bear, therefore, 
with moderation and calmness, even this reproach, 
though to an ingenuous and an upright mind it is 
perhaps the heaviest it can be summoned to endure. 
But yet for the sake of our cause, and for the due 
effect of our principles, we should seek, by every 
legitimate and proper method, to render its appli- 
cation impossible or harmless; ‘that he which is of 
the contrary part may have no evil thing to say of 
us.” Nothing is more worthy of our ambition, than 
thus to “put to silence the ignorance of foolish 
men,’—and to protect the sacred cause of the Re- 
deemer from the disgrace that is so unsparingly 
heaped upon it. Amidst a thousand instances of 
deception or of meanness, how noble to stand forth 
as a conspicuous monument of living and active 
piety, at which others may point for the protection 
of their character! What an elevated distinction, 
if it should be said of us—‘ That man at least is not 
a hypocrite!” We shall stem the tide of scorn and 
infamy, as it bears away in its course the question- 
able and unstable profession of others, like a rock 
amidst the mountain torrent; and the steadfastness 
of our character shall be a bulwark to the whole 
Christian name, such as nothing shall be sufficient 
to destroy. But what can compensate for the ab- 
sence of such fidelity? What apparent height of 
sanctity, or ardour of zeal? What boldness of pro- 
fession, or rigidness of observance? What degree 
of soundness in the orthodoxy of our belief, or what 
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advancement of dignity in the honours of our sta- 
tion? Nothing shall shield us from the most keen 
and cutting sarcasms, if we have not always bound 
about us this armour of defence. It will be in 
vain that we appeal to our charities;—they will be 
ascribed to ostentation. We may talk but to the 
winds about our fervent devotions and our spiritual 
delights;—they will be either derided as wild and 
visionary, or perhaps pitied as weak and unmanly, 
and for that melancholy abstinence they will be 
supposed to require from all rational and innocent 
enjoyments. ‘The greater are our other claims on 
the respect and esteem of mankind, the more will 
the profession of vital and personal religion be 
exposed to censure and to ridicule, when this is 
wanting. We shall invite their attention, only to 
provoke their contempt; and erect in their view the 
banner of the cross, only to dishonour and disgrace 
it. The positive crimes of professors have done 
much to bring contempt and slander on the whole 
system of Christianity; but their habitual unfaith- 
fulness in little things; and in the common business 
of the world, have rendered those slanders and 
contempt a thousand fold more cruel and severe. 
When one who is yet in the bosom of the church, — 
and perhaps sustaining the highest and most sacred 
of its offices, slides into secret sin, or into habits of 
inconsistency and carelessness,—then how does the 
adversary rejoice over him! How he exults to be- 
hold the traitor and the false-hearted still in the 
camp of Israel! How is the dagger thrust even as 
at the very heart of the Saviour, who is wounded 
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afresh in the house of his friends! We must not 
wonder, then, that on this quality so much stress is 
uniformly laid in the scriptures, and that, small as 
appears the merit or the distinction to which it may 
lay claim, it is so often spoken of as if it were the 
very highest praise which the best and holiest, the 
most diligent, active, and zealous men could possibly 
enjoy. It is one of the noblest encouragements to 
our perseverance in well-doing, to hear the Re- 
deemer say, “ Be thou faithful unto death, and I 
will give thee a crown of life.’ And amidst all 
the plaudits of the great day, when greeted, on our 
entrance into the heavenly mansions and the pos- 
session of an eternal inheritance, by the shout of 
angels and the spirits of the just,—there shall be no 
reward so glorious, no applause so sweet, as to be 
welcomed by the Judge of all, in those most gracious 
and condescending accents, ‘‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant; thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over many things :— 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

Such a character is one that can never be mis- 
taken. Its merits and its results are obvious to 
universal inspection. And thus the man who pos- 
sesses it becomes “a city set on a hill that cannot 
be hid.’ The other parts of piety are usually con- 
cealed from public notice. Many of these are such 
as present themselves only to the eye of conscience 
and of God. Many others are of a kind to be 
observed only in the domestic circle, and the bosom 
of our own family. Many are incapable of being 
seen beyond the boundaries of our religious con- 
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nexions, and the fellowship of the church. Many 
have their limit, and the whole sphere of their dis- 
covery and influence, only in the walks of private 
life, or the intercourse of individual friendship. But 
this, while in all these scenes of comparative retire- 
ment it exerts its salutary power, is not confined 
within them. It extends through the whole compass 
of society. Its effects will be experienced, wherever 
we are known; they will be confessed even on the 
most casual and shortlived association with us. The 
occasions for its exercise are numberless, and cor- 
respond to all the relations we sustain, whether 
nearer or more remote ;—and thus it is of necessity 
brought into continual and most varied exhibition. 
It needs no trumpet sounded before us, no peculiar- 
ity of observance or manner, to secure the notice of 
mankind. It is as the omtment of the right hand, 
which will not only be discovered in its own per- 
fume and sweetness, but will diffuse a fragrance 
over all we execute, and all even which we touch. 
Disguise is impossible. Calumny will prove in- 
operative and powerless, either to hinder its obser- 
vation, or to prevent its influence. ‘The attempt to 
degrade or injure it by misrepresentation and false- 
hood, can but be momentary in its success. A 
thousand voices will be raised for its defence; and 
the breast of every man who knows us will bear 
within it the secret testimony to our worth and our 
sincerity. It is the hardest of all Christian virtues 
to turn into contempt. You may speak of humility 
as meanness ;—of meekness and a forgiving temper, 
as cowardice and want of spirit ;—of generous sacri- 
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fices in the cause of God, as folly and wasteful 
profusion ;—of ardour in devotion, as enthusiasm; 
—of cautious abstinence from evil, as sanctimonious- 
ness, and being “overmuch righteous.” Nothing is 
more common than to brand the loftiest forms of 
piety with the names of precision, or prudery, or 
spiritual pride. But, in the case of Christian and 
undeviating consistency, the only feeling which can 
possibly be excited is inward respect and deference ; 
—and, even if you should seek to render it an object 
of derision or pleasantry, your secret reverence, and 
consciousness of inferiority, would repress and in- 
fallibly restrain you. It must be a new and undis- 
covered form of satire, which could induce me to 
despise the virtues of integrity, and probity, and 
uncorrupted faith. It would demand a phraseology 
as yet unattempted,—and such as the vocabulary of 
profane and vulgar abuse, copious as it is, is yet too 
contracted to supply. This is the pre-eminent dis- 
tinction of such a character,—that it affords the 
least possible occasion to the sneers of the scoffer, 
or the merriment of the buffoon. 

When we say a man is faithful, in this largest 
sense, we must include the most ample reference to 
those differing and numerous claims presented by 
his whole religious or external situation. We must 
speak of him as faithful to his profession,—that 
he truly is all which that profession imports :— 
faithful to his convictions,—that he follows them 
out honestly into practice,—that in the reproof of 
sin, in the defence of oppressed and calumniated 
innocence, in the warm-hearted and zealous advo- 
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cacy of truths which are unpalatable or offensive, 
in the maintenance of all those especially which the 
world denounces as dangerous, visionary, or enthu- 
siastic, in the constant preservation of that practical 
and marked peculiarity which consists not in out- 
ward formalities but in the steady adherence of a 
serious mind to great and important principles,—he 
is, in outward seeming and daily behaviour, all that 
his conscience dictates:—an extent of honour to 
which, little as it at first appears, who among us 
can lay a confident and unabated claim? 

This is, in truth, the predominant and the very 
noblest characteristic of the greatest and the purest 
minds. It shed the brightest lustre on the labours, 
sufferings, and achievements of the fathers and re- 
formers of the church. It was once the living 
spirit, and is now the loftiest praise, of those illus- 
trious and holy men who loved not their lives unto 
the death. By it they were bound as willing 
victims to the altar,— sustained amidst chains, 
and solitude, and darkness,—and defied at once 
the sword of tyranny, and the flames of martyr- 
dom. 

With those great and venerated names, enrolled 
in heaven, and embalmed on earth, this spirit brings 
us into intimate association, giving us an alliance 
to their principles, and endowing us with the very 
substance of their greatness:—for faithfulness, un- 
like all other virtues, admits not of degrees. ‘The 
fidelity of the most menial servant, conscientiously 
regardful of the interest of his master,—or of the 
merchant, who would spurn, upon the stimulus of 
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his religious duty, not only such advantages as are 
unlawful and dishonourable, but such also as would 
commit even to the possibility of hazard, together 
with his own integrity, the cause and glory of the 
Saviour,—or of the pauper and the helpless depen- 
dent, refusing to sacrifice his convictions at the 
command of his superior,—is of the very same 
nature, and, so far as the exigency of the case 
requires, of the same actual degree, with that of the 
confessor in the dungeon, or the martyr at the 
stake. ‘He that is faithful in that which is least, 
is faithful also in much;”’ and he that is unfaithful 
in matters which present but small and trivial temp- 
tation, is manifestly destitute of the first spring and 
element of fidelity. 

Be it ours, then, my brother, to cultivate, before 
all things, this most exalted and important principle; 
—observing a rigid and scrupulous impartiality in 
the discharge of our high trust, as the depositaries — 
of the truth, and of the means of human salvation; 
—permitting ourselves in the indulgence of no bigot- 
ted preferences, no narrow and contracted views ;— 
not dwelling on some portions of the divine testi- 
mony, and concealing others, but declaring with 
our utmost ability the whole counsel of God, and 
giving to every part of revelation its due and pro- 
portionate place, in all our exhibitions of the Chris- 
tian system. 

Let us consider ourselves especially accountable 
for the direct instruction of our own people, and 
bestow the fullest attention in our power on their 
complete and well-grounded initiation into every 
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thing God has been pleased to make known in the 
rich treasures of the gospel. 

Let us make conscience of fulfilling, with punc- 
tuality and becoming vigilance, all that pertains to 
the oversight of the flock of Christ,—seeking the 
welfare of those committed to us, as the first and 
highest object of our lives; and for this purpose, 
carefully acquaint ourselves with their whole spiri- 
tual state,—their joys and sorrows,—infirmities and 
modes of excellence,—their errors, prejudices, par- 
tialities, temptations,—the degree of their advance- 
ment or decline in the divine life, and the particular 
treatment their cases may severally require; that 
so we may at last, by warning every man, and 
teaching every man, present every man perfect in 
Christ Jesus. 

That this fidelity may be guarded and increased, 
let us often recollect our solemn vows, and the pro- 
mises thus publicly and awfully ratified :—let us 
think of our momentous and indissoluble relations 
to our Master and to our brethren,—and even to 
the perishing multitudes around us, for whom also 
we are in a very important sense responsible, since 
we are bound to seek, by every practicable effort, 
to allure them from their present paths of darkness 
and of death into the way of truth and everlasting 
salvation. 

And when we come to die, may those that shall 
survive us bear witness, not only that we were in- 
telligent and energetic, benevolent and active,—not 
that we were eloquent alone, or winning in address, 
—not merely that we bore away the palm of genius 
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and the praises of originality, rising above ordinary 
competition in the vigour of a capacious and a 
powerful mind,—but that in all our ministry and all 
our conduct we were faithful to our momentous and 
awful trust;—that we shrank from no shape of dan- 
ger, and feared no frown of contempt ;—that we 
were repressed by no sordid calculations of loss or 
of dishonour,—but boldly, steadfastly, honestly, de- 
clared the whole counsel of God,—humbly, silently, 
and yet successfully, pursued the honourable and 
undeviating track of pastoral fidelity. Who does not 
feel, that, beside such a testimony, all others dwindle 
into insignificance! What though we should have 
attained the highest pinnacle of earthly greatness! 
What though we should have commanded by our 
ability, or attracted by our success, the humblest 
and most servile adulation of innumerable flatterers, 
—when even in the present world, and much more 
after the brief and fleeting period of this mortal 
being is departed never to return, we should be 
first consigned by our own conscience, and next by 
the decisions of the Judge, to the indelible disgrace, 
and to the deep damnation, of the time-serving, the 
indolent, and the unfaithful minister! 

The next important result of such a spirit would 
be—an universal and attractive simplicity:—a quality 
of the greatest influence in the whole discharge of 
our ministry,—one that cannot be too highly prized, 
or too diligently cultivated,—the affectation of which 
is productive of the utmost disgust, and may some- 
times have exposed the profession of Christianity to 
derision and contumely,—but which, when genuine, 
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is the proper attribute of a great and noble mind, 
intent on realities rather than appearances, and on 
the good of others rather than the gratification of 
its own interest or vanity. There is, indeed, a 
childish simplicity, which it has been almost a pas- 
sion of late, in some quarters, to indulge, as remote 
from the disposition of which I speak as is a mock 
humility, the worst form of pride, from that most 
lovely and amiable virtue. The one is indicative 
of feebleness, the other of strength. By the former, 
the most elevated truths are presented with an air 
of puerility the very opposite of their natural gran- 
deur; but in the latter they appear with an aspect 
worthy of themselves—superior to the aid of orna- 
ment, and secure of their effect through their own 
inherent and resistless energy. 

Of this dignified simplicity the proper criterion 
is an indifference to the petty refinements of dress, 
of speech, and of deportment,—combined usually 
with a preference for their plainer rather than their 
more polished forms, and of the more easy and 
familiar rather than the more elaborate. Such sim- 
plicity in /anguage as none but the truly learned 
can acquire by study, although in men of lowlier 
understanding it might seem to flow spontaneously 
from singleness of purpose, united with fulness of 
conviction;—such in attire, as bespeaks the con- 
versance of the mind with things too great and 
solemn to permit that its regards should be wasted 
on so trivial a theme;—such in behaviour, as arises 
from the innate consciousness of a character that 
nothing can degrade, and the unwearied pursuit of 
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ends, the very thought of which can never fail to 
generate a manly independence and an expansive- 
ness of feeling, to which the frivolities of artificial 
politeness, and the sickening usages of fashionable 
society, present a contrast scarcely less complete 
than that of presumptuous rudeness and intentional 
vulgarity. 

In nothing will this simplicity be more beautifully 
manifested than in the structure, expression, and 
delivery, of your discourses from the pulpit... In- 
stead of studied cadences or quaint antitheses, a 
diffusiveness which enfeebles, or a laconic brevity 
which, under the name of terseness, obscures our 
sentiments, and communicates to our whole compo- 
sition an air of enigmatic subtlety rather than of 
earnestness to recommend and to enforce the most 
momentous considerations ;—instead, above all, of 
affected elegance, or metaphysical abstractions, which, 
however they may be supposed to evince profound- 
ness of reflection, or to spring from a greatness of 
thought too vast and too original to be conveyed in 
ordinary language, argue in general only an incom- 
plete and limited acquaintance with the subjects of 
which we treat,—since what is strongest in concep- 
tion is ever plainest in utterance ;—you will be led 
to adopt, together with a grave yet condescending 
familiarity of manner, a method of address more 
allied to the tone of intelligent conversation than to 
the strut and style of a rhetorical declaimer. Not 
that excess of freedom, that carelessness of air, which 
appears too often in the endless multiplication of 
words, and the adoption of a colloquial idiom (if I 
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may venture so to speak) of thinking rather than of 
phrase,—in homely similitudes,—abrupt transitions, 
—sallies of impertinent and ill-timed levity, which, 
however pungent, are not the less profane, how- 
ever calculated to impress our hearers with a high 
conceit of our abilities, can have little tendency to 
advance either their reverence or ours for the autho- 
rity of scripture or the solemnities of religion ;—but 
that chaste and manly plainness,—that united suavity 
and awe,—that calmness and deliberation, coupled 
with that warmth and holy fervour, which intimate 
at once the prevalence of settled conviction and the 
solicitude of unaffected concern. You will speak as 
a friend, addressing those whose welfare he is most 
desirous to promote ;—as a father, conversing with 
his children ;—in a word—for why should I seek 
for other illustrations—you will speak as a pastor te 
his flock. 

In the administration of the Christian sacraments, 
—which I should earnestly recommend should be as 
much as possible fulfilled in public, not less in the 
case of baptism than of the Lord’s Supper,—it will 
lead to the adoption of the most perfect plainness, 
united with the most marked solemnity. Here, 
especially, it becomes us to avoid all empty show, 
and all unnecessary mystery, scarcely less than that 
undue familiarity which degrades the loftiest services 
down to the level of common and ordinary things, 
and, while it affects to fly from superstition, destroys 
the very essence of religion. With both it will 
teach you to mingle their appropriate instruction.— 
At the baptismal font, you will especially exhibit the 
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Saviour’s claims to an universal supremacy, of which 
this badge of discipleship, extended to all nations, 1s 
appointed as the assertion and the symbol:—and at 
the eucharistic table, your chief concern will be, to 
enforce, to expound, and to impress upon the heart, 
those sublime conceptions, those transcendent truths, 
connected with his death for our transgressions,— 
truths, simple in utterance, but pregnant with im- 
port, which the eras of our future never-ending fe- 
licity shall but continue to develop, as sources of 
increasing wonder and delight, for evermore. 

In the public devotions of the congregation, you 
will be led to cultivate the most elevated and awful 
sense of the divine presence and majesty ;—like that 
which Isaiah felt when he “beheld his glory,” and 
heard the seraphim exclaiming, “ Holy! Holy! 
Holy!” Filled in your own soul with a pervading, 
a ceaseless apprehension of the things of God,— 
conversant with all the varied forms and language of 
secret adoration,—dwelling nigh to the habitation of 
Deity, and holding high conference with the Great 
Supreme in all the privacy of your daily walk,— 
you will feel it no strange employ to address him 
amidst the assemblies of his people, nor need the 
treacherous and feeble aid of whatever formularies, 
whether prescribed by the authority of others or 
created insensibly by your own apathy and indo- 
lence. A fulness, diversity, and directness of adap- 
tation, will be imparted to your very phraseology,— 
a glow and vividness of feeling even to your voice 
and intonations,—a dread and yet a confidence, pro- 
ducing together a hushed and sacred calmness, to 
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your whole method of approach to the throne, which 
will bespeak you one who, like an angel of mercy, 
is accustomed to transact with heaven affairs relat- 
ing to the salvation of men. A celestial flame will 
sometimes seem to be kindled about you, while your 
lips still glow and burn with the hallowed fire of the 
altar ;—a deep and awful stillness will be breathed 
around,—a peace, like that which reigns so mysteri- 
ously in the lone chamber of death, while, amidst its 
noiseless silence and its holy calm, we can almost 
hear the waving of unseen pinions, and the sweet 
whisper of those angel voices which welcome the 
departure of the soul. 

Drinking deeply at the very fountains of inspira- 
tion,—imbued in your whole spirit with the sympa- 
thies of heavenly feeling, and used to a daily ascent 
up to the mountain of the divine abode,—you will 
find it easy and natural to enter into the full mean- 
ing of the sacred oracles. ‘They will become to you 
as the man of your counsel, and their loftiest dis-_ 
closures like the communications of a friend. Hence, 
not alone when you interpret them in your dis- 
courses, but in your very perusal of them in the 
house of God—perhaps the most impressive and 
important act of social worship—you will not fail to 
display an intimacy of knowledge, a fulness of be- 
lief, an humble reverence of mind, a delight of acqui- 
escence, which will secure for the sacred book that 
undisputed authority, that cheerful obedience, and 
that high appreciation both of its beauty and its 
worth, which nothing else can command. And thus 
the public reading of the scriptures—a duty often 
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so much neglected or so unsuitably performed—will 
be restored to its due pre-eminence amongst the 
means of religious instruction, and I doubt not also 
to its just superiority in the veneration and attach- 
ment of your people. | 

I will add only one particular,—that this elevated 
course of Christian piety and ministerial labour can- 
not be without swccess,—while it will insure here- 
after an eternal commemoration, and a never-fading 
glory. 

Thus shall your profession be justified, and the 
Christian name made honourable in the estimation 
of every one about you. Thus shall you put to si- 
lence the ignorance of foolish men,—confirm, by 
your elevated and holy example, those that are wa- 
vering and unestablished,—silently but effectually 
direct the footsteps of the inquirer,—while you en- 
courage your brethren, and become a helper of their 
joy. You shall adorn the doctrine of God your Sa- 
viour in all things; and all who behold you shall 
take knowledge of you that you have been with Je- 
sus. You shall be the living epistle of Christ, known 
and read of all men,—a faithful witness for God in 
the midst of a corrupt and sinful generation,—a 
light in a dark world, holding forth effectually to 
universal view the word of life. You shall breathe 
the air of heaven, even while you still tread the 
sad and much-obstructed pilgrimage of earth. You 
shall imbibe the temper of saints and of apostles, 
—the temper of your Lord. You shall carry en- 
stamped upon all your actions the bright and 
legible characters of a child of light, an heir of im- 
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mortality—a stranger here—a citizen enrolled on 
high. It shall be yours to demonstrate by a con- 
duct more pure in motive, more steadfast in execu- 
tion, than that of other men, that the profession of 
Christian godliness is more than a mere name. They 
shall see its reality and its substance in the whole 
sum and aggregate, and equally in the minutest 
parts and detail, of your deportment. ‘There shall 
be a harmony and due proportion in your virtues, 
an identity and visible unity in your principles and 
practice, that will convince them you are no de- 
ceiver, and that, even if they still deem you an en- 
thusiast, will make them feel that your enthusiasm is 
noble and commanding—such as to pervade, to con- 
trol, and manifestly to exalt, your character. Thus 
shall you prove yourself a good soldier of the cross, 
a man that has overcome the world within, and that 
is therefore assured of victory over all the opposition 
of the world that is without. 

Aim, then, to be spiritually-minded. Strive to 
rise, in all your thoughts and feelings, above the 
vanities with which you are surrounded. Seek to 
preserve your soul in patience,—looking forward to 
the glory of your final reward. Think much of 
heaven and heavenly things. ‘Think much of the 
Saviour. Labour to become more like him, not 
in your actions only, but in all your temper; and 
thus you shall assuredly succeed. ‘This will beau- 
tify your conduct with a grace and lustre that no- 
thing can conceal. It will invest your instructions 
with a charm that nothing can withstand; and be- 
yond the force of such a conduct and of such in- 
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structions, there are no higher means less than the 
direct operations of omnipotence itself, for the im- 
partation and the increase of all the blessings of 
holiness and piety. 

Teach, then, my brother, rebuke and exhort, with 
all long-suffering and doctrine. Become “an exam- 
ple to the believers, in word, in conversation, in 
charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity.” The graces - 
after which you exhort your people to aspire, be 
careful yourself to display. The spirit you would 
urge on them, be first studious yourself to embody. 
Teach as your Master taught,—not only by the wis- 
dom of his discourses, but by the whole tenor of his 
daily conduct,—enlightening the world, not alone by 
communications of divine and saving knowledge, 
but by the luminous and personal exhibition of what- 
ever formed the theme of his instructions, or was 
enjoined by the authority of his command. And to 
this end, seek, by increasing prayer, to partake most 
largely of the mind that was in Christ. ‘This shall 
invigorate you to make, with fidelity and confidence, 
those very efforts which, but for its sacred operation, 
you would be tempted to regard with an insuperable 
and heartless despondency. ‘This shall enable you 
to diffuse the influence, I might almost say the con- 
tagion, of your piety through the whole circle of 
your labours. ‘The coldest hearts will glow at your 
exhortation with an unwonted fervour. The most 
selfish will expand with philanthropy, or melt into 
compassion. ‘The most imdolent will be quickened 
to activity. The most careless will be rebuked, and 
roused to serious concern. ‘The scorner will stand 
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abashed before the dignity of supreme piety and 
heavenly wisdom. And the breast of the self-de- 
eelver, covered hitherto with the thickest veil, will 
be felt to lie exposed and naked, as beneath the pen- 
etrating light of heaven. 

But how will the hearts of the faithful be rejoiced 
by such a ministry! They will delight to confess 
themselves humbled by its discoveries of the whole 
extent of their imperfection and sinfulness. Its vivid 
delineation of the loveliness and attractions of the 
Christian temper, and of the consummation of the 
Christian life, will arrest and stimulate to an eager- 
ness of desire and effort no other agency could ex- 
cite. ‘They will perceive, in its familiar and faithful 
descriptions of the hidden springs of action in the 
mind when renovated by the grace of God, the ex- 
act portraiture of their own secret history,—and in 
its natural and obvious reference to things future 
and heavenly, they will, with an intuitive discern- 
ment, and the purest satisfaction, trace out the sa- 
credness of those associations which are ever mould- 
ing it into the divine resemblance, and the mighty 
operation of those imperishable and awful interests 
which belong to the soul and to eternity. 

Thus, too, will you advance in all the effects of 
spiritual influence. You will become meet to re- 
ceive all the impressions of his hand who is to fa- 
shion you for everlasting ;—you will be quick to 
discern his intimations,—skilful in detecting, and 
prompt to set aside, whatever would counteract and 
obstruct his designs,—ready to embrace his over- 
tures, when about to bring you into nearer com- 
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munion with himself,—submissive to his methods 
whether of discipline or of correction. ‘The whis- 
pers of his love, the gentle breathings of his vital 
influence, and the still small voice of his direction, 
will not be given in vain. You will recognise his 
agency, not alone when he pours forth his grace from 
on high with all the copiousness of a flood, or with 
the fulness of the early and the latter rain; but 
when his blessings shall descend like a soft and si- 
lent shower upon the new-mown grass,—or as the dew 
of evening, that falls unfelt and invisible, and, by a - 
process hidden from every sense, diffuses over the 
field, the garden, or the grove, a verdure and fertil- 
ity which mightier and more distinguishable agents 
in the great economy of nature fail to impart. 
Thus, finally, shall it be yours to stand with your 
loins girded, and your lamp burning,—prepared, at 
every hour, for the sudden appearance of your Lord; 
—to be arrayed with the festive garments and the 
bridal crown, that you may welcome his arrival, and, 
entering with him into the palace of his glory, par- 
take in the delights and honours of the eternal ban- 
quet. When he shall announce his advent with the 
voice of the archangel and the trump of God;— 
when the graves open, and the heavens unfold ;— 
when the soul, reserved for a season in strange and 
mysterious separation, shall mingle again in sweet 
fellowship with our reanimated dust, and this mate- 
rial and mortal frame, crumbled before in ruin, or 
scattered in air, shall be raised to dwell in the so- 
ciety of angels, and to behold the light and radiance 
of the eternal throne :—you shall not be ashamed 
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before him at his coming. But, O, my brother ! 
how rapturous the transition, how boundless the 
astonishment and the glad surprise, when you ex- 
change the gloom and darkness of your dying cham- 
ber for the insufferable splendours of that celestial 
vision, and the well-known greetings of friendship 
and of kindred for the “ voice like that of many 
waters,” and the loud sounds of universal praise ! 
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“ He that hath an ear, let him hear what the Spirit 
saith unto the churches.” 


I trust I shall be forgiven, if, on this occasion, I 
take the liberty to deviate in a slight degree from 
the course most commonly adopted, and which seems 
indeed to be prescribed by the very nature and de- 
sign of such solemnities,—by directing my remarks, 
not merely to the situation and duties of the parti- 
cular church which has this day received its first 
pastor, and with which, in common with my breth- 
ren, | most cordially unite in rendering thanks to 
God for the great blessing he has bestowed upon it, 
in giving to it at length a minister whom we all re- 
spect and love,—but to those also of the churches of 
Christ generally, in so far as they are discoverable 
in the character of the times wherein we live, or of 
the place where our lot is cast—and in which this 
society is very deeply interested ;—reserving myself, - 
at the close of my address, to direct my observations 
more exclusively to the members of this church and 
congregation, and to those obligations which they 
have now publicly incurred, both by the relation into 
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which they have entered, and the privileges they are 
anticipating from henceforth to enjoy. | 

I should esteem it a cause of the sincerest regret, 
if, in doing this, I were supposed by any present to 
be assuming the character of a reprover or a judge; 
—much more, if I should be suspected of a disposi- 
tion to become an accuser of others, without a deep 
and humbling sense of my personal deficiencies. 

I could not have persuaded myself to enter upon 
- such a design, had I apprehended that in its prose- 
cution I should be led to dwell alone on matters of 
censure or reproof. ‘That were indeed a sad and 
melancholy conclusion of one of the most delightful 
and-animating of all solemnities, and of a day con- 
secrated to services the most sublime and sacred 
which can ever be witnessed in the whole history of 
this church.—But the review we are now called to 
take of the present state of piety amongst us, and 
the duties it appears to enforce, is one to exhilarate 
and to stimulate to action, as well as to humble and 
to correct,—for it 1s not alone in accents of terror or 
of reproach,—not even in those only of warning or 
cautionary exhortation,—but in those also of con- 
eratulation and encouragement, that the voice of the 
Spirit, in all the circumstances that surround us, and 
in all the prospects that open to our view, is now 
addressing the churches. 

There are some principles which cannot but sug- 
gest themselves to every serious hearer, as at such 
seasons peculiarly worthy to be remembered,—and 
mutual obligations resulting from the newly-formed 
connection between the pastor and his flock,—the 
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same in all ages,—and such as no man can be so 
infatuated or thoughtless as not instantly to per- 
ceive.— These it would be unpardonable wholly to 
omit;—but we shall confine ourselves chiefly to the 
consideration of others, that arise more immediately 
from the aspect of the times and the operation of 
existing causes upon social and personal religion, 
which it is obvious that, at a period like this, and 
amidst such transactions as those we have now de- 
lighted to behold, we ought to bear seriously in 
mind, and are more than at any other concerned 
to understand and to apply. 

At such a season, it is evidently most important 
to consider, what a church of Christ is intended to 
effect and to become ;—what is the purpose of that 
sacred compact into which his followers are permit- 
ted thus to enter,—and how they may best discharge, 
towards their minister, and towards each other,— 
towards the church at large, and towards their com- 
mon Lord,—those great and sacred duties which 
result from its formation. For it ought never to 
be forgotten, that the origin of this holy institution 
is not in the arbitrary choice of the disciples of 
Jesus themselves, but in the special appointment of 
their Master,—and that its design is something in- 
finitely more extensive and momentous than the 
mere gratification of their social feelings, or the in- 
dulgence of their kindly and fraternal sympathies; 
—that it transcends immeasurably the simple im- 
provement of the members, or the honourable main- 
tenance and successful ministrations of the pastor, 
within the narrow limits of an individual society ;— 
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that it is connected with the general administration 
and affairs of that great spiritual empire which, as 
it is destined to extend through all time, embraces 
at once the interests of the universe and the well- 
being of eternity ;—that all the laws and regulations 
by which it is to be controlled are such as arise 
from no authority inferior to his who is to rule all 
nations with a rod of iron,—dashing in pieces those 
that shall oppose him, even as a potter’s vessel, 
while he sways over the willing subjects of his gov- 
ernment the sceptre of mercy and peace ;—that 
there is, therefore, in such a society, however con- 
stituted, or whatever be its numbers or its profession, 
no place for the operation of interest, or opinion, or 
partiality, or caprice;—that all is beneath the com- 
mand of the great King of Zion;—that all is meant 
for the promotion of his glory;—that besides his 
statutes there is no appeal, and besides his ordi- 
nances no other code of legislation nor rule of judg- 
ment ;—that therefore with its orders, its functions, 
its terms of admission or exclusion, its modes of ser- 
vice or principles of discipline, the preferences of 
some, or the compliance even of all, have no right of 
interference or control;—and hence, that every in- 
dividual enrolled amongst its members, and seeking 
to enjoy its privileges, is bound by ties he cannot 
loose nor alter,—and which it is at his peril in any- 
wise to violate,—to conform to all its regulations, 
and to follow out all its designs, to the last possible 
extent, whether in his personal or his official capa- 
city. The church, it is true, 1s a voluntary associa- 
tion; but only in so far as it respects the selection 
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of those with whom we enter into the connection it 
involves,—whether in the choice of the pastor or — 
the first aggregation of its individual members :— 
but, like other relations subsisting amongst men, 
which, though spontaneously and freely formed, are 
in themselves definite and immutable, and in their 
consequences and duties dependent, not on the will 
of those who sustain them, but on the nature of 
their subjects or the mandate of the Creator,—this, 
while it is established only by the mutual consent of 
the several parties amongst which it had its place, 
is yet, when established, susceptible of no variation 
or diversity, but must be determined in all things 
by the revealed will of the Saviour, and the unalter- 
able decisions of the New Testament. Upon this 
topic I will not further enlarge; and indeed it is 
rendered more than unnecessary by the luminous 
and convincing statements you have already heard 
in the preceding parts of the present service. But 
I may be allowed to show, in a few words, how it 
should practically operate upon the discharge of 
those reciprocal engagements into which the several 
members of the church now convened, together with 
their pastor, have this day solemnly entered. ‘The 
duties of the minister have been already described ; 
and to them, therefore, it is not my province to 
allude. It might seem sufficient to say, in describ- 
ing those of the flock, that they are in all things 
correspondent to them;—that if it be his to instruct 
in the name of his Master, it is theirs equally to 
receive those instructions, as coming not from a 
frail and fallible man, but from the fountain of all 
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wisdom and truth;—if he be called to reprove, 
rebuke, and exhort with all long-suffering and doc- 
trine, they also are required, by the supreme autho- 
rity of Christ, to submit themselves with a humble 
and obedient mind, not as to the word of men, but 
of God;—that if he have pledged himself to labour 
in season and out of season, watchful of opportunity 
and studiously accommodating himself to all the 
exigencies of their spiritual condition, that so at 
last he may present every man perfect in Christ 
Jesus,—they are beneath the same solemn and irre- 
vocable vows, to yield to him the affection and the 
honour and the cheerful acquiescence of those who 
know that the account he is finally to render is not 
so much for his own soul as for theirs, and that 
neither his zeal, nor his fidelity, nor his self-denial 
and constancy of effort, nor all the boldness of his 
warnings and reproofs, nor the tender concern and 
pity of his expostulations, nor the whole ardour of 
his attachment and regard, can avail, even in the 
smallest measure, to promote the great ends of his 
ministry amongst them, without their concurrence 
and mutual exertion,—their humility and serious- 
ness,—their vigilance and prayer;—and that with- 
holding these, therefore, they consign at once him 
whom they have publicly called to be their pastor 
to hopeless and irremediable disappointment, and 
themselves to aggravated condemnation and unavail- 
ing regret.— But it is more consonant with our pre- 
sent purpose to remind you, that the wise and proper 
management of the affairs of this church, as well as 
the happiness and spiritual advantage of all its mem- 
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bers, depends primarily upon the recollection, to be 
ever borne in mind, that it is not a society deriving 
its existence and its form from their wishes or con- 
venience alone, but from the prescription of the 
great Head of the Church, and from the allegiance 
which is due to him on the part of all whom he has 
redeemed by his blood, and purchased at the price 
of his dying agonies, to be to himself a peculiar 
people and the travail of his soul. Every man, 
therefore, that is united to this sacred brotherhood, 
stands pledged both to it and to its Lord, in the 
whole amount both of his personal capacities and 
his relative influence, to promote its welfare,—to 
maintain its integrity,—to aid its extension,—and 
to illustrate and adorn its character. Every man, 
whatever be his rank or station, is under equal 
bonds to conform to all its laws, and to observe, 
with an unhesitating and undeviating uniformity, all 
its rule and order,—to respect its censures, —to 
assist in its deliberations,—to participate in the sup- 
port of its burdens,—to give up his personal service, 
when required, for the performance of its functions, 
or the advancement of its prosperity.—And all this, 
because, not of his attachment merely to the pastor 
or to his fellow members, but of his grateful and 
voluntary consecration of every power and faculty 
to him whose church it is,—and because he remem- 
bers that “he is not his own, but is bought with a 
price,” and therefore bound “to glorify God in his 
body and spirit which are his.” 

In such a society, the last object of desire or 
ambition, to every faithful and considerate man, 
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whether in office or in a more private station, should 
be to tyrannize over his brethren, or to possess such 
a measure of influence as would, in any stance, 
interfere with the full and unrestricted exercise of 
their personal freedom, and the discharge of all that 
depends upon their personal responsibility ;—the 
first, on the contrary, should be, to assist in all 
things calculated to further the cause of the Re- 
deemer, and to render the church availing and _suc- 
cessful for the high purposes for which it was erected. 
Every faculty of his mind, and every feeling of his 
heart, should be cheerfully consecrated to its attain- 
ment ;—and this will obviously be accomplished by 
the promotion of purity, piety, and peace, within 
the church,—and of such projects as are adapted to 
extend its beneficial operations, in the diffusion of 
knowledge and holiness, and the exercise of charity, 
without. A serious consideration of the foundation 
on which it is rested, the true nature of that fellow- 
ship which it involves, the interests it embraces, and 
the objects for which it is designed, would effectually 
prevent, even at the outset, those intolerable evils of 
jealousy, and self-will, and party spirit, and intrigue, 
which so often divide and injure, so fatally pollute 
and enfeeble, and tend so directly to destroy, no 
small number of our churches;—and even where 
they assume not such an awful and alarming pre- 
valence, are yet found to exert an unseen and per- 
nicious agency in the case of others,—robbing them 
of their beauty and usefulness, if they do not endan- 
ger their existence. In churches such as ours 
especially, rejecting foreign control, and built upon 
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the fundamental principle that “one is our Master, 
even Christ, and all we are brethren,” it might 
surely be expected, that a due and serious consider- 
ation of the supremacy of the Saviour, and the spi- 
rituality of all that appertains to the affairs and 
interests of his kingdom, would extinguish for ever 
the flames of wrath and animosity, and those also of 
euilty emulation and vain glory, by which, too often, 
rather than by those of sacred ardour and united 
devotion, the sacrifice has been consumed upon our 
very altars, and the incense of praise and prayer 
mingled with a strange and unhallowed fire, turning 
the most solemn services and purest ceremonial into 
an oblation more worthy of the.temple of Moloch 
than the house of God. 

Of a society so constituted, moreover, the whole 
end and object is defeated, so long as its regards 
are confined exclusively to itself. It is formed ex- 
pressly to advance, by co-operation and unity of 
effort, what the labours of individual piety are in- 
sufficient to accomplish. By grouping into one 
view the scattered rays of light and beauty pre- 
sented by the church at large, and exhibiting them 
conjoined in their illumination, and shining with 
commingled radiancy and splendour, its great aim is 
to show forth the praises of him who hath made his 
people to become the light of the world, and so to 
illustrate the effect of Christian principles, so to 
display the power of renovating grace, that all may 
see and acknowledge the celestial influence. It is 
designed to spread on every hand the savour of the 
name of Christ, and to add, by the combined effect 
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of numbers and of sympathy, continually new acces- 
sions both to the improvement and happiness of its 
own members, and to the growing triumphs of Km- 
manuel over surrounding ignorance and sin. A 
church, thus regarded, is formed to be the most 
useful and influential, as it is unquestionably one of 
the most wise and gracious, of all Christian imstitu- 
tions:—and, though the final subjugation of the 
world beneath the laws and dominion of the Prince 
of Peace, and to bring back that alienated world to 
its allegiance, will ever perhaps demand the asso- 
ciated efforts of all his faithful followers, without 
respect to their particular incorporations,—yet for 
the more full and perfect occupation of countries 
already won to his standard, and of the provinces 
in which they are respectively situated, our chief 
dependence must be rested upon the vigorous and 
persevering exertions, the unity and benevolence 
and zeal, of its individual churches,—which are so 
many strongholds planted amidst the territories of 
the usurper, and held in garrison by chosen bands 
of his devoted soldiery, while the lands around are 
still but partially subdued, and the banners of the 
foe are still waving, in dark and awful defiance, 
over the revolted myriads of their people. Let but 
the churches of Christ awake to a just sense of their 
high calling ;—let them but put forth, as churches, 
all their legitimate and peculiar powers;—let them 
only summon into action all the energy and force 

of their separate and combined operation ;—let each 
of their members be ready to bring his own services 
into the field, and to labour faithfully in his own 
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allotted sphere for the promotion of the common 
cause;—and, while a spirit of mutual regard per- 
vades and animates them all, and an unmurmuring 
acquiescence is exhibited in the just subordination 
of offices and the quiet performance of individual 
and social duties, and nothing prevails within them 
but harmony and love, let each, in sacred rivalship 
of all besides, aim to outstrip them in the works of 
piety and general beneficence,—thus fulfilling the 
apostolic exhortations—“ striving together for the 
faith of the gospel’’—“ coveting earnestly the best 
gifts” —and ‘provoking one another to love and 
to good works;’’—let the churches feel themselves 
charged, as they ought, with the weight of their 
solemn trust, as the chosen depositaries of the truth, 
guardians of its integrity, living epistles to illustrate 
and confirm its principles, monuments of its all- 
subduing power, trophies of its divine and still ad- 
vancing conquests ;—let them ponder well the extent 
of their resources,—the value of their testimony,— 
the might, I had almost said, the omnipotence, of 
their united prayers,—and then let them act accord- 
ingly :—and a brighter day will dawn upon the 
world than it has ever yet beheld;—the armies of 
the cross will advance, in their appointed order and 
with invincible array, to nobler enterprises and more 
illustrious achievements ;—we shall come to under. 
stand, more perfectly than we have yet conceived, 
in what manner the followers of Jesus are destined 
to become the salt of the earth, and, as by the secret 
process of fermentation diffusing itself in silence 
through the largest substances, to leaven the whole 
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mass and body of mankind. Will not the time come, 
when churches as such shall raise and educate and 
send forth and support men from their own number, 
who shall become their proper representatives and 
heralds in missions to the heathen,—men who shall 
realize the noble eulogy of Paul—“ they are the 
messengers of the churches, and the glory of Christ?” 
Is it too much to expect, that before our sun has set 
in darkness, we shall behold that consummation, so 
much the object of desire and hope, but as yet 
unseen, when every church, feeling itself linked by 
sacred and endearing brotherhood to the whole 
family of the redeemed, shall cherish a deep and 
tender sympathy with all their sorrows, a full and 
cordial participation in all their joys, a jealousy | 
alike sensitive and noble in all that affects their 
reputation, feeling that their name and honour is its 
own,—while it yet strives with them, and labours 
generously to surpass them, in efforts of piety and 
philanthropy, and still presses on in its career to 
toils and conquests ereater and more exalted,— 
urged by their example, and longing to excel,—at 
once exulting in their successes, and emulous of 
their fame? I know that I speak only the senti- 
ments of some amongst the most wise, judicious, and 
experienced of my fathers in the ministry, when I 
say that our hopes for the final progress of the gos- 
pel must be rested, in a very large and principal 
degree, on the efforts of Christians, not as united 
with each other in casual and promiscuous associa- 
tions merely, but in that particular form which has 
been dictated and prescribed by the wisdom of our 
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Lord himself, and appointed to be observed by all 
his followers in successive ages;—and that we shall 
never rise to the level of our obligations and our 
duty,—never prove the full and universal efficiency 
of the means intrusted to our disposal,—never com- 
pass the highest of our destined and proper attain- 
ments,—never labour or succeed as we ought in the 
great work of enlightening the world, and bringing 
either the outcast nations of the heathen, or those 
now covered with the veil of Mahometan imposture, 
or of Jewish ignorance, or of corrupted Christianity, 
to the obedience of the faith,—until we act more 
fully in accordance with the ordination of Christ 
and the precedents of scripture;—in a word, till 
every church, in its own separate capacity, yet in 
happy union with all its sister churches, shall strive, 
and labour, and stir up all its strength, for the ac- 
complishment of this sublime and godlike object. 

I have suffered myself to dwell longer upon this 
topic, both because it is in itself the most important 
I could present to your attention, and especially 
because, if well understood and faithfully employed, 
the reflections it will naturally suggest are qualified, 
beyond all others, to insure both the purity and the 
harmony of the church, and to prevent innumerable 
ills, such as I trust will never find entrance into this 
highly privileged community, yet against which it is 
essential that we be ever on our guard. But there 
is another reason for which it has been made thus 
prominent :—it is that amongst the very first of 
those exhortations and counsels which we may con- 
ceive the Spirit of God to be now uttering to the 
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churches by the events of providence without, or 
their own internal condition—is, that they should 
beware—lest, through neglect of any of those un- 
precedented and most signal opportunities of doing 
good now presented by the state of the world and 
the whole aspect of civil society,—or by their mis- 
improvement,—they should suffer the season of use- 
fulness to pass away, and advantages to escape them, 
which perhaps may never return. 

In vain did the holiest and best men of former 
ages long, and wait, and pray, for the arrival of 
such a period as that we now behold. Since the 
beginning of the world hath it not been heard, that 
in the enjoyment of so many immunities, and in the 
midst of such encouraging omens on every hand, 
the despised followers of Jesus should be called to 
prosecute their great and sacred duty, in seeking to 
extend the conquests of the Captain of their salva- 
tion. The sword of the persecutor has long been 
sheathed, till it seems even to have rusted in its 
scabbard; and should it ever be drawn forth again, 
we might almost hope it would be found spoiled in 
its edge, and powerless any more to glut itself in 
slaughter. Laws which were once the barriers, 
beyond which we could not pass to the enjoyment 
of our natural liberties, and the equal rights of citi- 
zens and of men,—and statutes, once inflicting upon 
us the brand of inferiority and disgrace, marking us 
out without cause to the insult and the petty tyranny 
of those whose utter lack of all integrity of con- 
science, or independent force of mind, was perchance 
their only claim to the distinctions to which we were 
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forbidden to aspire—have now become our safeguard 
and our defence. ‘The most unrestricted and per- 
fect freedom is secured to us, in the profession of 
our sentiments, and the celebration of our worship. 
—Nothing is wanting to the peace and order and 
inviolable sanctity of our public assemblies; nor 
anything to the full maintenance and _ possession 
whether of our personal or social privileges. And 
for the measure in which these blessings are now 
so amply conceded to us, our thankfulness to God, 
and our conscientious and grateful acknowledgments 
of the wisdom and equity of our rulers, not to add 
our steadfast and patriotic attachment to the enviable 
and happy constitution of our country, could at no 
former period be so justly demanded, or so willingly 
and cordially paid. But great indeed are the obli- 
gations hence arising, that we should avail ourselves 
to the utmost of the means thus placed within our 
reach, for the effectuation of all the purposes of 
religious zeal and charity,—for the diffusion of just 
principles, and for the manifestation of their full 
effect, both in our individual conduct and in all the 
relations and intercourse of life,—for the removal 
of prejudice, and the securing of respectful atten- 
tion, not to ourselves, but to our cause,—and for 
the honour of our Master. All that has hitherto 
been effected, for the accomplishment of these and 
similar designs, was in opposition to difficulties that 
have now vanished from our view. Our way is 
comparatively smooth and easy; and our success 
cannot surely be doubtful, if, at a crisis so auspi- 
cious, we use our utmost energy, and combine all 
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our forces with becoming diligence and ardour. 
These are halcyon days, and golden opportunities; 
and we know not how soon they may depart, unless 
they be vigorously and faithfully improved.—But 
should the time arrive, in which our liberties shall 
be again invaded, or our means of usefulness in 
anywise abridged,—should those clouds roll back — 
again which we have seen so happily dispersed, 
and this bright interval of sunshine pass away ;— 
let this be the record of the brief but welcome 
period of their duration—“ Then had the churches 
rest, and were edified, and, walking in the fear 
of the Lord and in the comfort of the Holy Ghost, 
were multiplied:’—and let it further be written 
concerning them, in the book where all is en- 
rolled,—that then, rejoicing in their freedom, and 
studious to improve their many and peculiar ad- 
vantages, they abounded in faith and charity, 
—in holiness and mutual love,—in patience, and 
watchfulness, and diligence, and zeal;—that their 
labours and sacrifices kept equal pace with the in- 
crease of their privileges;—so that greater projects 
were attempted, and larger offerings consecrated to 
the cause of Christ, and mightier ends successfully 
pursued, than at any earlier period in the history of 
time. Let us leave behind us, brethren, memorials 
that shall insure the perpetuity of our success. I 
will not say, we are the men upon whom the ends 
of the world are come. But we are they who, when 
the archives of the church shall be explored here- 
after, even to the latest posterity, must stand promi- 
nently forward, as those to whom were committed, 
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more than to the men of any other generation, the 
best interests of their country,—the glory of the 
Christian name,—and the spiritual destiny of man- 
kind. Consequences are suspended upon us and 
our exertions, such as were never before made de- 
pendent upon the fidelity and zeal of mortals. It 
is an age of wonders; and all around us we behold 
the mightiest agencies of good and evil, of destruc- 
tion and of happiness, descending as on some bound- 
less arena, and preparing for the conflict. That 
conflict is one which, in all probability, can never 
be renewed. Its issues, we have every reason to 
believe, must be decisive and final. It is not flesh 
and blood against which the champions of the cross 
are called now to contend. It is not with weapons 
of a carnal nature that the contest could, were it: 
even permitted to employ them, any longer be main- 
tained. ‘The powers of light and of darkness, in- 
visible to men, but ever actively engaged in a con- 
tinued struggle for the dominion of this lower world, 
may now be almost seen arraying themselves along 
the field, and the trumpet is already sounding to 
the battle. ‘ There is war’’—to use the apocalyptic 
language in another sense—‘“ war 7m heaven.” It 
is the conflict of mind that is now in preparation,— 
the struggle of opinion and of thought,—of truth 
and falsehood,—of religion and impiety,—of pre- 
scriptive error, venerable only—like ruins—in decay ; 
—and of those principles of certainty and reason, 
which, though unestablished and unbefriended, and 
seeming to arise upon the world with the novelty 
and freshness of the early morning, can yet boast, 
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in their essential nature, of an antiquity, before 
which not only the crumbling pyramid and the 
monumental bronze, but the very mountains them- 
selves, are but of yesterday, and the everlasting 
hills confess a later birth. It is an era signalized 
alike by all that is portentous and appalling, and by ~ 
all that is majestic and sublime,—by revolutions in 
policy, in science, in commerce, and in the arts; 
to which not less important and extensive changes 
might be anticipated to correspond, in things affect- 
ing the character and interests of religion. And 
indeed it must be obvious to every intelligent ob- 
server, that whatever bears that name must now be 
either detected as a hollow and unsubstantial pre- 
text, and its claims speedily repudiated as unworthy 
of further consideration, or it must at length be 
defended by other engines than of force or of autho- 
rity,—and its pretensions asserted in a manner more 
susceptible of proof, than by the allegation of usages 
and ancient custom, or the terrors of superstition 
and the magic of venerated names. Of how much 
benefit these changes may ultimately prove to the 
progress of knowledge and of piety, beneath the 
fostering care of Divine providence, and while dili- 
gently watched by the church itself, it would be 
presumptuous even to conjecture; but it would be 
obviously not less criminal to deny that these are 
the operations of him who—not merely with respect 
to the desolation of opposing states and the infliction 
of deserved punishment upon the most sanguinary 
persecutors, but to the demolition of all that hinders 
the progress of that kingdom whose foundations are 
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righteousness. and peace—has solemnly declared, 
“1 will overturn, overturn, overturn, until he come 
whose right it is, and I will give it him.”—The 
elements of a new creation are rising every where 
around us, in legislation and in morals; and, though 
less sensibly, yet not less truly, in religion, all is 
now germinant and immature ;—all is soft and plas- 
tic;—and it requires little discernment to. perceive, 
that our advantages and our responsibility are ac- 
curately commensurate with the strange peculiarity 
of our condition. 

From this aspect of surrounding circumstances and 
events, it is evident that one momentous duty presses 
itself upon our consideration :—it is, that we should, 
as Christians, and more especially as ministers -of 
Christ, look carefully to the foundations of our faith, 
and guard well the bulwarks of our citadel ;—that 
we should be well instructed ourselves in all that we 
profess, and take up nothing as truth, without exam- 
ination and diligent scrutiny ;—that we should satisfy 
our own minds primarily, and then be prepared to 
meet the demand of others, as to the grounds of our 
belief in every great and leading doctrine of Chris- 
tianity, not less than in the general evidence of Chris- 
tianity itself. It is doing the severest injustice to 
the whole body of revealed truth, and placing its 
entire fabric in most fearful jeopardy, if we any 
longer suffer ourselves to rely upon the wisdom or 
the fidelity of others, instead of investigating in per- 
son whatever we receive on its authority, or deno- 
minate by its name. Amidst that full and swell- 
ing tide of knowledge and of free inquiry, which 
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has now set in, and is bearing along in its re- 
sistless course all orders of society, even to the 
last and lowest, and which threatens to overwhelm 
and to destroy, not only the remaining institutions 
of times less happy because less enlightened, but 
much perhaps which is legitimate and salutary, 
and for the general good,—it is unsafe any more to 
slumber, and to lull ourselves into the belief that all 
is secure within, while we do not narrowly inspect 
the very walls and battlements of Zion, and search 
on every hand for what, though it might seem to add 
either to her security or her strength, will not en- 
dure the shock, when the flood arises, and the rains 
descend. ‘True it is, that ‘the foundation of God 
standeth sure ;’’ and we need not fear for the final 
stability of that church, of which the Saviour has 
said that it is built upon the rock of ages, and that 
not only the revolutions of nature or the lapse of 
time, but even “the gates of hell” shall be unable 
to “prevail against it.” But our great business is 
to ascertain what it is which he has thus established, 
and to be careful, both that we do not substitute 
some other principles in their place, nor fail to un- 
derstand and exhibit the security of those which are 
thus fortified by the impregnable defence of omnipo- 
tent and heavenly wisdom. In our public ministra- 
tions,—in our familiar conference,—in the system 
of domestic education,—in all that pertains to the 
dissemination of religious truth,—this ought now to 
be solemnly remembered ;—and I will venture to 
remark, though it may seem unnecessary or digres- 
sive, that upon the neglect of these considerations, 
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or their injudicious application on the part of the 
public and the accredited teachers of the gospel, 
much of that evil may perhaps have depended, which 
it can scarcely have escaped the most careless ob- 
server to notice and to deplore,—the almost unex- 
ampled prevalence of infidelity, together with a most 
anomalous and portentous spread of false and delu- 
sory opinions, so monstrous in their absurdity, so 
debasing in their effect, that it 1s a blasphemy little 
less shocking than their own to denominate them 
Christian. Should we tremble, then, my brethren, 
for the ark of God? Am I exhorting you to be- 
come feeble and faint-hearted, while contemplating 
the onward progress either of unbelief or supersti- 
tion? Is there any thing to excite alarm in the 
breast of a sincere and rational believer in the reli- 
gion of the New Testament, arising from the diffu- 
sion of knowledge or the cultivation of letters? Are 
we afraid that the veil will be one day drawn aside, 
and beneath the gorgeous shrine of our divinity 
there shall be nothing found but rottenness and 
dust? Are we apprehensive that a system which 
has endured the trial of two thousand years, and 
survived in all its vigour amidst the flames of mar- 
tyrdom and the convulsion of empires, should now 
be crushed as an imposture by the awakened might 
of intellect, or revealed in impotence and falsehood 
by the discoveries of science? No:—be it theirs 
to sound the note of terror and alarm, who are con- 
scious that in the sentiments they profess, and the 
ritual they practise, there is any thing unworthy of 
the truth, the purity, and the simplicity of the word 
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of God ;—that their distinctions are rested on some 
other basis than those of the divine authority, and 
an honest and universal conformity to the testimony 
or the commands of scripture. But for ourselves, 
we will only say,—when we shall have discerned 
that there is a single principle, however important, 
in the profession we have hitherto maintained, in- 
consistent with the dictates of sober and enlightened 
reason, or with the tenor of revelation, or the true 
welfare of mankind, we stand ready to abandon it 
at once and for ever, and shall hail the rising illum- 
ination that shall emancipate us from our errors, and 
dispel our delusions. And this—this is the true and 
highest glory of our churches ;—this the charter of 
their greatness, and the pledge of their perpetuity : 
—in this we boast—conscious as we are of all the 
infirmities and frailties of humanity—that we have 
solemnly and systematically admitted, whether into 
our doctrinal profession or our code of ecclesiastical 
discipline, nothing which we do not deem ourselves 
to have derived, neither from the decrees of coun- 
cils nor the tradition of the fathers,—from the can- 
ons of obscure and barbarous ages, nor from the 
legislative enactments of secular policy,—but solely 
and directly from the fountain of inspiration ;—and 
that, with respect to all besides, our conscience is 
burdened by no impositions, fettered by no restraints, 
but is free and unshackled as the chainless ocean or 
the light of heaven. ‘This is a time in which espe- 
cially we are called to stand fast in this noble and 
exalted liberty, and to resist the very first approach- 
es, from whatever quarter, of such influences as 
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might conduce to diminish and impair it; taking 
care, at the same time, that it be neither presump- 
tuously vaunted nor inconsiderately enjoyed, but 
gratefully confessed as amongst the highest and best 
gifts of God, and used only as an incentive to 
greater diligence, and to the devout and careful 
study of the scriptures,—prompting us ever to a 
serious, thoughtful, and intelligent attention to the 
whole body of divine truth, whether we are called 
to the public ministration of the gospel, or to hear 
and to receive it for our own salvation. May I be 
permitted here to remark, that the one great duty 
resting now upon the churches is—thus to make 
known and to enforce, not alone the evidences of 
our common faith, but those peculiarities, moreover, 
of sentiment and of practical observance by which 
they have been distinguished, and to be cautious lest, 
in the general spread of liberal and charitable feel- 
ings, either those great and important maxims of 
truth and holiness from which they at first derived, 
and have been enabled hitherto to maintain, their 
separate existence, or, above all, those infinitely more 
momentous verities which form the criterion, and 
communicate the whole force and value, of evangeli- 
eal religion, be in any measure obscured or forgotten. — 

Nothing in the encouraging appearances of the 
present period is more truly congenial to our hearts, 
or calls forth a larger measure both of our gratitude 
and our sympathy, than that increase of candour, 
and generous oblivion of needless grounds of dif- 
ference, by which the conduct of the several deno- 
minations amongst us is now so pre-eminently mark- 
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ed. That must be indeed a cold and selfish breast, 
that has not learned to glow with the diffusive and 
generous flame which has of late seemed kindled 
only to destroy those minor peculiarities of sect and 
party, which have long and sadly prevailed over the 
nobler exercises of forbearance and mutual regard. 
Animated by the full participation of this spirit, the 
churches of our order have cautiously abstained from 
any obtrusive declaration of their sentiments in mat- 
ters which divide them from their fellow-Christians; 
—and it has become a point of honour, almost of 
conscience, that the very mention of them should be 
avoided both in the pulpit and on the platform, and 
perhaps, in many cases, in the circle of friendship 
and the general commerce of life. The motive is 
generous and noble; but the practice to which it has 
given origin is, | apprehend, excessive and unsafe. 
With reference even to those reasons of separation 
which have compelled us to secede from the national 
establishment, our solemn duty is, either te acknow- 
ledge their insufficiency and unsoundness, or to make 
them known, in a mild and temperate spirit, but with 
a firmness and manliness of avowal proportionate to 
their importance, and sustained by their legitimacy. 
That avowal should certainly be made only at ap- 
propriate seasons, and in an unassuming form ;—for 
nothing could justify its being rendered a cause of 
alienation from our brethren, or the aliment of pride 
and bigotry amongst ourselves :—yet it should not 
be thus constantly suppressed. Irom this course two 
distinct evils, and these of no mean consequence, 
have manifestly proceeded. ‘The first is, that many, 
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especially among the younger members of our con- 
eregations, have grown up in almost total ignorance 
of the causes which have led to the renunciation of our 
fellowship with the Church of England, and, so soon 
as the restraints of parental authority are loosened 
and withdrawn, they naturally desert the profession 
of their fathers, and are merged again in the com- 
munion of the dominant sect. But the other, and 
one which, though it has been less the subject of 
general animadversion, we ought perhaps more bit- 
terly to deplore, is, that we remain ourselves, in too 
many instances, without sufficient means of justifica- 
tion from the charge of precipitancy, not to say of 
schism, in having enrolled ourselves amongst the 
opponents of a system we have not duly examined, 
and detached ourselves from a church with which, 
on every ground both of charity and expediency, 
and we will add even of obligation and duty, we 
ought to have been united,—unless, either in its 
doctrinal standards, or in its methods of divine 
service, or in its essential frame and structure, 
there be commanding reasons for the separation to 
which conscience, and not caprice, obedience to the 
law of Christ and not presumptuous conceit or inso- 
lent self-will, has led us peaceably to resort :—for we 
must either be dissenters or schismatics, while we 
continue to be dissociated from that form of Chris- 
tianity professedly established in our land. And if 
there be no controlling principles of separation, we 
are bound to conform. Now, if there be such prin- 
ciples,—and if for them not only have many of the 
most learned and sober-minded, and many too of 
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the most candid men amongst us, cheerfully relin- 
quished all the honours and advantages they might 
have so easily acquired, if they could have yielded 
them up at the instance either of their inclination, 
or their interest, or their love of unity and peace,— 
but our pious ancestors were content to sacrifice their 
fortune, their liberty, and their very lives;—then are 
we not less bound to maintain and defend them, at 
whatever cost or hazard,—and that especially since, 
by the removal of ancient disabilities, and by the 
exchange of oppression and cruelty for protection 
and encouragement, it might now seem almost un- 
gracious and bigotted even to revive their recollec- 
tion,—and there is danger that, through mere excess 
of courtesy, they should be suffered to expire. You 
know me, brethren; and you know that I am of no 
sectarian principles or temper :—but so great is the 
importance I am led honestly to attach to this sub- 
ject, that I would repeat it again and again, as de- 
manding, on such an occasion as the present, the very 
gravest consideration—that a blind and latitudina- 
rian indifference is the very opposite of liberality and 
Christian candour,—and that false delicacy towards 
error is treason to the cause of truth. Let our dis- 
tinguishing opinions, therefore, yea and the very 
slightest of our denominational peculiarities, be 
taught by the minister to his people, and by the 
parent to his household;—or else, if they be un- 
worthy to be so perpetuated, let them prevail no 
longer,—since their influence is only to enfeeble 
and to divide,—but be indignantly renounced, and 
trodden under foot. 
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But wherefore do I dwell on matters wherein the 
wisest men may find it still impossible to agree, and 
the best may never cease to lament, in this imper- 
fect state, that they are yet compelled to differ,—as 
if respecting these alone, or chiefly, there were, in 
the aspect of the present eventful times, cause for 
alarm and jealousy, as being in danger of passing 
from remembrance, through the prevalence of feel- 
ings salutary in themselves, but injurious in their 
extreme of operation? Is there not greater room 
to fear, lest the very foundations of our faith should 
be undermined, while we are dreaming still of no 
other evils than those of bigotry and narrowness of 
spirit? Beware of that more fatal charity, which 
would lead you for a moment to disregard those 
grand, those fundamental truths, which, though in 
every age a stumbling-block to the self-righteous, 
and folly to the wise, are alone worthy to be called 
“the power of God and the wisdom of God,’— 
since they are alone adapted to the salvation of 
guilty men. Beware, too, of that unlicensed specu- 
lation,—that self-exulting and almost profane as- 
sumption of a knowledge and a penetration into the 
mysteries of God such as is not for man to possess, 
—which we have beheld in this age exerting so 
extensive and so deadly an influence.—Suffer your- 
selves never to be betrayed into a fondness for un- 
profitable novelties or curious research,—instead of 
holding fast unto the end the plain and well-known 
matters of Christian truth and godliness. Watch 
and pray that you be not led into the temptation of 
following implicitly any human leader, under the 
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pretence of superior intelligence or sanctity, seeking 
to draw away disciples to himself. O may you 
never be beguiled from the simplicity that is in 
Christ! Never may you be seduced into those 
awful perversions of the gospel, which would either 
sink the practical operation of its highest and most 
wonderful discoveries in an exaggerated estimate of 
its privileges,—or allure you onward to the scrutiny 
of things future and unrevealed, while you nauseate 
the most momentous and most palpable of those 
which it has made so fully known for the excitement 
of your faith and hope in God, the increase of holi- 
ness, and the guidance of life. 

Nearly allied to this caution is another, which we 
may conceive the Holy Spirit to be now addressing, 
not to our churches only, but to those of the age in 
general :—to beware of that which has been so justly 
called the idolatry of talent,—estimating, as of such 
pre-eminent worth and greatness, the mere endow- 
ments of intellect or learning, and still more fre- 
quently the mere brilliancy of figurative illustration 
and play of fancy, that, in comparison with them, 
the sober thought, the cool and temperate judgment, 
the honest simplicity, and the holy fervour, which 
were once held in the highest place, and must ever 
deserve to be regarded as the best and most legiti- 
mate distinctions of the ministry, because infinitely 
the most fitted for usefulness,—have sunk almost 
into disesteem, and those who possess them are too 
frequently overlooked. That such endowments, 
when consecrated as they ought to be to the service 
of Christ and of his people, not employed for the 
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building up of reputation or the acquisition of in- 
fluence,—and when united, as is necessary to their 
full acceptance in the sight of God, with meekness, 
and humility, and singleness of heart,—are worthy 
to be acknowledged as of unspeakable importance, 
and to call forth the highest exercises of gratitude 
to him who gave them, with such lavish goodness, 
for the common benefit of the faithful,—who can 
deny? But it is obvious, that they have too often 
operated to steal away the mind and affections from 
the bounteous giver to the mere recipient, and to 
produce both a dissatisfaction even with the most 
devout and practical instructions when they may 
have been wanting, and to foster depraved and 
vicious habit, taste, and feeling, such as we ought 
most sedulously to watch and to correct. It is by 
no means correspondent to the design of this solem- 
nity, that we should trace out the causes which have 
produced this evil;—and perhaps it would be no 
easy task,—for it might seem almost unaccountable 
that the effect of any name should have been so 
powerful, after those which adorned the earlier 
periods of our history, and to which, with a very 
small number of exceptions, those we are accus- 
tomed to pronounce with such disproportionate ad- 
miration will hardly endure to be compared. But 
the influence is more widely spread than we perhaps 
imagine. It is not confined to the church, but per- 
vades the whole body of society. There has been 
a gradual and universal progression in the predo- 
minance of mind over all other agencies,—forming 
in truth one of the most encouraging features of 
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modern times. Rank, wealth, and station, have 
lost much of their ancient ascendency ;—adventi- 
tious distinctions, of whatever kind, have dwindled 
into comparative inferiority,—while the original and 
rightful claims of mental energy and intellectual 
greatness have become more prevalent and more 

commanding. Add to this,—that, though we boast 
not of that peerless excellence of solid learning, or 
of profound and penetrating wisdom in the things 
of God, which formed the ornament and crown of 
other days, it must yet be confessed that for force, 
for ardour, for freedom and address, and for all that 
ministers to the effect merely of popular eloquence, 
we have, within the last age, seen specimens of 
ability and of success, such as have been rarely 
equalled—never surpassed. But from this has 
arisen, both to preachers and their people, what I 
must once more call an evil of most formidable 
magnitude. Preaching has become too much an 
art, a professional accomplishment, a display of in- 
genuity and skill, an exhibition of rhetorical attain- 
ments;—and too little the plain and serious and 
earnest representation of the mind and will of Christ. 
The orator has become more conspicuous than the 
divine,—and the ambitious declaimer than the faith- 
ful and humble interpreter of scripture. We have 
sunk down from the noble simplicity of those who 
‘‘spoke as the oracles of God,” and who could boast 
of a holy superiority to the judgment and the par- 
tiality of their hearers, remembering that they must 
soon appear before the judgment-seat,—alike indif- 
ferent to their censure and their applause, while 
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their chief solicitude was only to commend them- 
selves to the Searcher of all hearts, and to obtain 
the reward, not of human admiration, but of the 
divine approval. And multitudes among our hear- 
ers have departed, in at least equal measure, from 
the meek and humble temper of those who received 
the instructions of the ministry as the words of life 
and of salvation,—the messages of heavenly mercy, 
—the commands of Jesus,—and whose only aim was 
to improve in all the graces of the Christian charac- 
ter,—to be humbled, or reproved, or informed, or 
edified, recollecting that for every sabbath of rest, 
and every season of worship, they must answer the 
behest of the great Judge.— We have become stu- 
dious and careful in all the niceties of phrase and 
gesture, or emulous of the loftier fame of boldness, 
and genius, and originality:—and they have learnt 
to listen, only as to the lovely song and the pleasant 
voice, or to the laboured demonstration and the 
touching appeal,—or to the high and thrilling strains 
of impassioned oratory ;—and all the while, con- 
science is lulled into the deepest slumber,—sin lurks 
undetected in the mmost soul,—the love of God and 
the desire of ‘holiness are acquiring no increase of 
efficacy and vigour,—the tear which trembles in the 
eye, and the smile which plays across the features, 
is not the tear of penitence nor the smile of holy 
joy, prompted by the sense of pardon or the hope 
of heaven;—but all is taste, mere taste,—and the 
effects which follow it are transient and unsubstan- 
tial as a dream. We must return, my brethren, to 
the simplicity of our forefathers. We must rise 
VOL. II. 7 
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even higher,—to the standard of apostolic zeal and 
self-oblivion. Man must be less regarded, both by 
the speaker and his hearers. God must be all in 
all. We must lose sight of ourselves in our efforts 
to insure your salvation; and you must “account 
of us, only as the ministers of Christ, and stewards 
of the mysteries of God.” We must resolve to 
make known all the truth, whether you will hear or 
whether you will forbear ;—and you must be willing 
to receive from us, without criticism and a spirit of 
vain and dangerous refinement, the plainest lessons, 
the homeliest and directest reproofs, the most solemn 
warnings, the boldest declarations relative to every 
part of the divine counsels, and the reiterated incul- 
cation of duty both personal and social, without the 
remotest attempt at ornament, or the least shadow 
of reserve. In a word, you must forget our elo- 
quence, and we your praise. ‘The sense of eternity 
must be more habitually on our minds,—to neutra- 
lize at once our apprehension and your disgust,— 
our vain ambition and your still vainer plaudits. 
Truth, reason, conscience, must be returned to their 
due supremacy ;—and our whole mutual intercourse 
must become more completely an affair of religion, 
not of taste, and less and less a commerce of intel- 
lectual gratification on the one hand, and the vanity 
of self-satisfaction on the other. The minister, too, 
must aim more singly at the spiritual welfare of his 
‘ people,—and the people growingly esteem him in 
love and in admiration, for his work’s sake, not for 
his own,—and as a holy, humble, devoted, faithful, 
self-denying Christian,—a man of God,—a pastor, 
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treading in the footsteps of the great Shepherd,— 
their pattern in holiness, their counsellor in per- 
plexity, their comforter in sorrow, and their able 
and responsible instructor in all things connected 
with salvation;—-not merely as a scholar or a 
preacher, far less as an agreeable companion only, 
or an indebted friend. And then will the spirit of 
primitive Christianity revive and flourish amongst 
us. ‘The believers will be established and built up; 
—the doubtful and the wavering led to a safe and 
happy decision ;—the scorner silently rebuked ;— 
the careless stimulated to inquiry anda serious 
concern ;—-and the infidel himself shaken in his 
presumptuous confidence, and made perhaps less 
unwilling to believe himself in error :—for it is natu- 
ral to hope, that a system which was seen producing 
such effects would be felt to soften hostility, even 
where it did not conciliate esteem,—to disarm, where 
it failed to convince,—shielding its professors from 
contempt and hatred, even while grappling ineffec- 
tually with the pride of man’s perverted understand- 
ing, or the rooted and unconquerable alienation of 
his degenerate heart. 

By the same considerations we are urged to the 
remembrance of another caution, equally applicable 
to the present times, and seeming naturally to arise 
from the prevalent condition of our churches :—it 
is, that we should vigilantly guard against every 
tendency to lose the exercise and feelings of indi- 
vidual piety in the prosecution of the great aims of 
general benevolence. We have occasion for un- 
bounded gratitude, in the degree to which the char- 
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acter of this age has become one of activity and 
exertion,—and the recluse and almost monastic 
spirit of former periods has been exchanged for the 
ardent pursuit, and the very extensive accomplish- 
ment, of designs the noblest and most comprehensive 
which were ever formed. We are called to live in 
a great measure in the public view,—and have be- 
come “a city set upon a hill that cannot be hid.” 
There is scope for all our powers, and a sphere 
appropriate to every variety of our characteristic 
feelings. ‘The zeal and energy that thus pervades 
the church has modified the habits almost of every 
individual; and each seems to have caught the 
hallowed fire, and to glow with sacred enthusiasm, 
in sympathy with the general mind, burning to pro- 
mote the mighty projects which solicit his co-opera- 
tion. But in the midst of all our ardour and all 
our charity, we have need of care lest we forget 
ourselves, and neglect the means by which alone 
our own immortal welfare can be secured from 
hazard. ‘The religion of the sanctuary, and of the 
public meeting, of the committee room, and the 
walks of disinterested and pious labour, must not be 
permitted to banish the religion of the family and 
of the closet,—not to draw us aside from that close- 
ness of daily walking with God, and that diligence 
of self-observation, which were wont to call forth all 
the efforts, and engrossed all the concern, of our 
more retired and pious ancestors. We must recol- 
lect, that the principles of vital godliness remain 
ever unchanged; that Christian devotion is the same 
now as it was in the days of Howe and Owen, of 
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Leighton, Baxter, Henry, and Doddridge—men 
whose names shall be in everlasting remembrance; 
—that there is no other path to heaven but that they 
trod, and which, with all their watchfulness and 
caution, they were constrained to acknowledge was 
no plain and open way, but narrow, intricate, and 
difficult of entrance. Let us follow in their foot- 
steps, seek to partake their spirit, imitate them in 
their patience, vigilance, and separation from the 
world,—in faith and prayer and self-examination,— 
that we may be found at last meet to be partakers 
in their reward. 

I will add but one other advice, which seems par- 
ticularly dictated by the aspect of present events, 
and is assuredly addressed by the voice of the Spirit, 
with peculiar force and energy, to all our churches: 
—that we should beware of being misled by sudden 
and short-lived appearances of revival; and not less 
of sinking into carelessness and exhaustion of effort, 
as the consequence of that attention and interest 
recently connected with this subject. We cannot 
doubt that the power of the heavenly Comforter has 
been put forth in the experience of some, especially 
among our Transatlantic brethren, in a manner and 
to an extent scarcely ever paralleled since the apos- 
tolic era. And not only have we witnessed the 
effusion of his largest influences, and the showering 
down of his most precious gifts, on the societies of 
his people and churches already gathered to his 
name,—but visitations also of equal grace and en- 
ergy amongst the heathen, both of the old world 
and the new. ‘The arm of the Lord has been niade 
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bare,—and the windows of heaven have been opened 
to pour forth blessings which, in their abundance, 
variety, and extent, have seemed almost to combine 
the wonders of Pentecostal agency with the antici- 
pated fulness of Millennial joy. By this reflection 
we should certainly be roused to diligence and fer- — 
vency of supplication, that we too may be made par- 
ticipators of the heavenly gift; while we strive to 
ascertain, by the most careful scrutiny, what may 
have hitherto prevailed to hinder its enjoyment. 
We should plead our case with God, humbling our- 
selves before him with shame and weeping, spreading 
sackcloth under us, and ashes on our heads, and 
saying— Hast thou but one blessing? Bless us, 
even us also, O our Father!” Wilt thou “ open 
rivers in dry places, and streams in the desert,” and 
shall thine ancient heritage lie waste? Hast thou 
‘lifted up thy feet unto the perpetual desolations,” 
and shall the daughter of Zion be forsaken? ‘ Be- 
hold, O God, from heaven, and return and visit this 
vine, and the branch which thy right hand hath 
planted ; so we thy people will give thee praise for 
ever.” But we should be jealous also over our- 
selves, lest we allow our very sense of its necessity, 
and the excitement of our diligence and ardour while 
contemplating its privileges or estimating its results, 
to beguile us into a premature and dangerous satis- 
faction, as if, whatever may be the case of others, we 
at least have enjoyed it;—or else into a languor and 
despondency, because we see not on a sudden all 
we have desired,—as if the time of favour were de- 
parted never to return, and, while the rain descended 
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on the wilderness, the curse of hopeless barrenness 
had seized upon our pastures, and it were vain to 
wait in expectation of the blessing. No, brethren; 
let us not relinquish the delightful hope that we too 
shall ere long realize the reviving influence, and 
that, while the desert is becoming as the fruitful 
field, the fruitful field shall be also as the garden of 
the Lord. 

But it is time we draw this discourse to a conclu- 
sion :—and we will do so by the briefest and simplest 
application of these general admonitions to the par- 
ticular circumstances of the church now assembled; 
which may be regarded in these two very obvious 
respects—as it stands connected with the surround- 
ing churches, and as it is now happily united with 
its chosen and beloved pastor. 

Suffer me to address you, my Christian friends, 
first as one of the churches of this great town, and 
to point out to you, with the utmost confidence and 
affection, what I deem to be the obligations which, 
in this character, you are called to fulfil. Let it be 
your study, then, by every practicable and lawful 
means, to consolidate the union that now binds you 
to your sister churches, and to suppress every feel- 
ing, to hush every suspicion, and to discredit every 
report, to frown indignantly on every attempt in 
practice, which might tend, however indirectly and 
remotely, to place you in an attitude of rivalship or 
estrangement with relation to any similar society. 
Cultivate the most kind and friendly intercourse 
with the members, and cherish the most honourable 
regard for the ministers, of all our other congrega- 
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tions. Avoid all invidious comparisons between 
their zeal, ‘or liberality, or numbers, or success,— 
and especially between their pastors and your own. 
Remember, that the mischiefs are incalculable which 
may result, both to the minister and his flock,— 
mischiefs too in which all the adjacent churches 
must be necessarily involved, from a busy, meddling, 
restless spirit, even though in the case of but a few, 
and those perhaps the least in real weight, and the 
lowest in genuine piety. Forget not the exhortation 
of the apostle—“ that no man be puffed up for one 
against another :’’*—and if in other places there be 
a disposition, on the part of the respective churches 
they contain, to say, each for itself, “I am of Paul, 
and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas,”’—let it be yours 
to say, with one heart and voice, “I am of Christ.” 
While you preserve your identity and integrity in- 
violate; while you guard, as you will honestly do, 
your independence uninvaded ;—yet accustom your- 
selves to think, to feel, and to act, as of one body 
with us, having but one aim and object, and being 
indissolubly linked with each other, both in our 
adversity and in our success. ‘The fellowship of all 
our churches is now complete. We stand united in 
the firmest compact, and feel towards each other the 
most intimate relation and the dearest sympathy. 
And woe to the man that shall be the first to inter- 
rupt this mutual harmony, and to dissolve this sacred 
league! ‘The curse of a divider will come upon his 
head. It will wither his sweetest pleasures, and 
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blast his fondest hopes. And in the community 
with which he shall be unhappily united, his influ- 
ence will be felt only in the injuries it shall inflict, 
and the benefits it shall avert;—while his name will 
become at once the blot and the stain upon their 
honour, and an inauspicious portent in respect to 
all which concerns their usefulness and their pros- 
perity. Be cautious too, lest you, together with 
ourselves, indulge an undue and dangerous satisfac- 
tion with the reputation already enjoyed, amongst 
our fellow-christians abroad, for the zeal and liber- 
ality which has of late been displayed, through the 
peculiar goodness of God and the grace bestowed 
in his rich mercy on us, as once, in the like circum- 
stances, on the churches of Macedonia. Strive to 
preserve and to improve the distinction, so honour- 
able, and so worthy to become the cause of devout 
acknowledgment, not of exultation or vain-glory. 
Remember that it is a talent intrusted to your use, 
both in the advantages it affords you for your per- 
sonal increase in holiness and joy, and in the power 
with which it has invested you of exciting to higher 
degrees the ardour and benevolence of your brethren. 
Be not contented, then, with the measure of this 
truly Christian principle which you have yet at- 
tained, but rise to yet greater exertions and larger 
sacrifices. Let not those who now look up to you 
for an example surpass you hereafter, either in the 
simplicity and grandeur of your purposes, or in the 
persevering and holy energy with which they are 
pursued. Your zeal, my brethren, hath provoked 


very many; and you must either excel yourselves 
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in future, or submit to be excelled. I will not urge 
on you the contemplation of this alternative. I 
know your decision. I rejoice to think it will never 
be reversed,—and no man shall take your crown. 
Let me only remind you further, that, while you 
have made the remotest heathen partakers of your 
bounty, your attention is especially demanded by 
those local institutions, either existing or projected, 
which, as they present the strongest claims upon 
your notice, must also be dependent wholly upon 
your support. I refer more immediately to that 
whose object is the diffusion of the knowledge of 
Christ through the dark parts of this country ;—to 
that which you have long maintained, and will now 
I trust more vigorously maintain than ever, for the 
education of our rising ministry ;—and to that also, 
which I fervently hope we shall soon witness in 
active operation, for the instruction and happiness 
of those neglected and miserable beings, who are 
perishing by thousands at our very doors, amidst 
this vast and most necessitous and sinful population. 

Allow me, finally, to exhort you to the full and 
diligent performance of those duties upon which you 
have this day entered, towards my respected and 
amiable brother, whom you have publicly acknow- 
ledged as your pastor. I cannot dwell upon them; 
and, even were it possible, it would still be super- 
fluous;—for I rejoice that I have confidence in you 
in all things. It is not unusual, in services of this 
nature, to lay particular stress upon the constancy 
of a people’s affection ;—upon the regularity of their 
attendance upon all the services of their minister, 
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whether public or social;—upon the due and con- 
scientious maintenance of his authority, as the guide 
and overseer of the church;—upon their cheerful 
contributions for his support, while relinquishing on 
their behalf all worldly honours and emolument:— 
but upon these topics I forbear to enlarge. You 
will not lightly withdraw from him the attachment 
with which he has been hitherto received amongst 
you. You will not leave him to lament, that, after 
all his studies, and anxieties, and prayers, he finds 
your places vacant, and himself deserted, when he 
comes forth from the secrecy of his chamber to 
address to you in the sanctuary the message of his 
Lord. You will strive together with him, both in 
the administration of divine ordinances and the pre- 
servation of necessary discipline. It will be your 
endeavour to requite him, not only by the payment 
of those just and well-merited supplies of pecuniary 
aid which the meanest sense of duty would forbid 
you to withhold, but by those kind and delicate 
attentions, those spontaneous offerings of an over- 
flowing and an unsolicited beneficence,—and that 
readiness to meet every exigence, and to provide 
against every apprehension,—which shall testify, far 
more directly than any form of language, that the 
man who has now consecrated to you his very all 
shall never lack those succours which you are able 
to return. I would only exhort you, to remember 
the feelings, and the transactions, and the plighted 
vows, of this most solemn day ;—and that shall 
suffice to determine all your future conduct. Under 
this influence, you will seek to recompense his so- 
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licitude for you with equal ardour and constancy of 
friendship;—you will treat him with candour and 
confidence,—confess the deepest interest in his con- 
cerns,—manifest the most considerate regard for all 
his habits, sentiments, and feelings,—submit to his 
direction as to the law of Christ, and become the 
champions of his honour, and the generous defend- 
ers of his reputation, whether publicly or covertly 
assaulted. He will find in you the auxiliaries of 
his labour,—the partakers of his hope,—his com- 
panions in solitude,—his stay in trouble,—the high- 
est recompense of all his toils and sorrows,—and 
the very joy and crown of his rejoicing. It will be 
your delight to animate his spirit, by presenting 
before him every evidence of his success; your 


equal study, to relieve him from all unnecessary 


fear :—you will need no exhortation to labour with 
and for him both in the family and in the church. 
He will be honoured by your deference, soothed 
by your sympathy, encouraged by your kindness, 
and daily remembered in your prayers. You will 
love him for his affection,—imitate him for his piety, 
—deal gently with his infirmities, as they are but 
the counterpart of your own,—and obey him for 
his office, which, as it rests upon the appointment 
of the Saviour, is at once designed for your salvya- 
tion, and confirmed this day by your unbiassed and 
decisive suffrage. The charge he has thus received 
is the first in the fulfilment of his ministry; and I 
pray God it may be the last. May he spend amongst 
you many happy years of usefulness and honour,— 
pouring forth upon you the ardour of his youthful 
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emotions. In your society may he experience, at a 
far distant day, amidst the decays of nature and the 
maturity of personal holiness and ministerial success, 
the tranquillity of an honourable and happy old age! 
May he live and die amongst you;—and, having 
conducted you in safety through all the dangers of 
this mortal pilgrimage, may he ascend together with 
you to the mansions of eternal repose! 
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DISCOURSE IV.* 


ZECH. Vill: 21. 


* And the inhabitants of one city shall go to an- 
other, saying, Let us go speedily to pray before 
the Lord, and to seek the Lord of hosts: I will 
go also.” 


Ir the engagement upon which I am about to enter 
demanded any other qualifications than an humble 
and sincere desire to promote the common welfare, 
or involved in its fulfilment even the least assump- 


* Several passages, longer and shorter, being repeated in this 
discourse, which, with differences more or less slight, had oc- 
curred in that on Isaiah Ix. 13. vol. i. page 87, the propriety of its 
insertion came of course into question ; inasmuch as the omission 
of those passages would break the continuity and mar the inte- 
rest and impression of the discourse, while, on the other hand, 
the insertion of them, especially without notice, would have been 
a kind of fraud upon the reader.—The discourse, however, was 
in itself too important to be suppressed,—especially as touching 
upon topics of which some have no prominent place in any of 
the rest; and as it appears, on examining the passages in the 
previous discourse, that the only one of any extent does not 
exceed three pages, while the next in length reaches only to one, 
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tion of superior zeal or piety, or an exemption from 
those deficiencies and failings which, at such a time, 
the preacher may be prompted to describe,—I might 
well shrink from that task which the appointment 
of my brethren has summoned me to execute. But 
defended, as I now rejoice to feel myself, against 
all besides the sense of my incompetency to its just 
discharge, and secure against every intended impu- 
tation, whether of arrogance or of censoriousness, 
by the same fraternal confidence which has assigned. 
me this commission,—I shall speak fearlessly and 
freely what may seem conducive to the effectuation 
of our present design. And that our thoughts may 
be at once conducted into the channel, not of human 
speculation, but of the word of God, I have selected 
a passage, than which few perhaps could be found 
more appropriate, either to the purpose which has 
convened us, or to the circumstances wherein we 
are assembled. As on this account it requires the 
less extended illustration, I shall the more briefly 
dismiss whatever is of a merely explanatory nature, 
and, after offering to your notice a very simple 
statement of its earliest reference, direct my re- 
maining observations to those topics of practical 
improvement which now especially press on our 
attention. 


and the two or three others consist of but as many sentences,— 
it has been thought best to omit none of them, but only, for the 
reader’s satisfaction, to inclose them within brackets, with refer- 
ences to the places where they occur elsewhere. The different 
connections in which they are introduced vary their interest and 
impression.—Epitor. 
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I. Permit me, therefore, before proceeding to 
more personal considerations, to lay before you a 
cursory exposition of the passage, together with 
those instructive and encouraging reflections it is 
fitted of itself to supply. 

United with the numerous threatenings denounced 
by all the prophets upon the rebellious people of 
Israel, there are continual references to the mercy 
that should still be shown them, as “beloved for the 
fathers’ sakes,” and to the grace that should be pre- 
viously poured out upon them to fit them for its 
reception. Some of these manifestly relate to times 
long since departed; others to those yet to come. 
All evince the long-suffering and faithfulness of God. 
All encourage us to exertion, in the prospect of their 
restoration to his favour,—and predict the happiness 
of those who shall be instrumental to its accomplish- 
ment. All teach us to hope amidst his judgments, 
and to believe this great and animating truth, that 
his severity is ever less than his compassion. 

The text stands thus connected,—and we must 
not overlook its relation to the return and final 
glory of that illustrious people; an event presented 
in so many and such various aspects by the pen of 
inspiration, that it would be vain to attempt its de- 
scription within the compass of the present discourse, 
—and yet one, of which, though it embraces many 
points of incertitude and difficulty, the principal 
features cannot be mistaken. Whether, therefore, 
we anticipate, with some, a restoration of the civil 
polity, or, with others, only of the spiritual pros- 
perity, of the Jews,—we shall equally recognise, 
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both in the text and in the language with which it 
is connected, the pre-eminence which unquestionably 
awaits them in the latter days:—“ Many people and 
strong nations shall come to seek the Lord of hosts 
in Jerusalem, and to pray before the Lord. For 
thus saith the Lord of hosts, In those days it shall 
come to pass that ten men shall take hold, out of 
all languages of the nations, even shall take hold of 
the skirt of him that is a Jew, saying, We will go 
with you, for we have heard that God is with you.” 

But by this prediction, as in so many other por- 
tions of the word of God, we are furnished with a 
theme of more direct instruction, incidentally indeed 
conveyed, yet bearing, with singular adaptation, on 
our circumstances and duty. 

1. We are first reminded of our high and distin- 
guishing privileges, as subjects of the Christian 
economy, in relation to the outward institutions of 
religion, and all that 1s commanded in the worship 
and service of God. 

When we would offer our devotions in his pre- 
sence, we need no longer travel from one city to 
another, ascending to the house of the Lord. Wher- 
ever we seek him, he is equally near, and equally 
accessible. ‘That declaration of the Saviour is ful- 
filled—*“ The hour cometh, when ye shall neither 
in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the 
Father. ‘The hour cometh, and now is, when the 
true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth; for the Father seeketh such to wor- 
ship him.” 


Great and important purposes were once attained 
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by the selection of a definite abode, wherein to place 
the sensible demonstrations of his majesty. It was 
in accordance with the infantile condition of the 
human mind on the great subject of religion; giving 
a more distinct and vivid reality to the conscious- 
ness of that presence which is essentially invisible, 
and to the immediacy of those operations which, 
though everywhere omnipotent, are everywhere un- 
felt. It repressed the tendency to mingle with the 
idol-worship of the surrounding nations,—by placing 
in the view of the whole Jewish people that perfect 
pattern of divine service which the Deity himself 
had revealed and appointed. It tended to the closer 
fellowship and compact of the family of Israel; 
brought them annually into the house of their com- 
mon Parent and Protector; and thus taught them 
to feel that they were one. It secured the perma- 
nency of the ordinances of the true God, till the 
coming of the Messiah;—fixing his dwelling-place 
and very seat amongst mankind,—and causing the 
memorials of his being and his government to sub- 
sist perpetually before them,—till at length it was 
superseded by a new and brighter revelation of his 
presence in the glorious humanity of the Redeemer. 
And by the final cessation of such services, soon 
after the death of Jesus, together with the violation 
and overthrow of those holy places wherein they 
had been offered, it marked that the Messiah had 
appeared, that the fulness of the times had been 
accomplished, that the design of every ritual insti- 
tution was completed, and that the Jewish dispen- 
sation was no more. But these objects being now 
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fulfilled, the restrictions necessary to secure them 
are abolished. ‘The signals of the divine abode are 
scattered on every hand around us. Dwellings 
filled with the power and presence of his Spirit are 
found side by side with our ordinary habitations. 
The “places round about his hill” have become — 
everywhere ‘a blessing; and everywhere we find 
his altar and his throne. 

How great and precious is the privilege, we are 
but imperfectly prepared to estimate. Nothing 
could adequately instruct us in its value, except to 
have felt its absence,—even till ‘our heart and 
flesh cried out for the living God,” and we “ panted 
after him as in a dry and thirsty land wherein there 
‘was no water.” It would not have been lightly 
regarded by those holy men of old, who found their 
highest solace in a rare and distant visit to the 
temple. Its delights are strikingly contrasted with 
the toilsome pilgrimages so willingly endured by the 
devotees of many a false religion, not less than with 
the yearnings of the pious Jew. And though it 
may, through its very familiarity, have produced 
the less effect upon our feelings, we shall assuredly 
be called to render an account for it hereafter, 
amongst the most important parts of all our steward- 
ship. 

2. We are next led to reflect upon that singular 
and elevated relation we now personally sustain to 
Him who was once known and worshipped only 
under the appellation of the God of Abraham. 

We and our fathers were once in darkness and 
the shadow of death, ‘aliens from the common- 
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wealth of Israel and strangers from the covenants 
of promise, having no hope, and without God in 
the world.” But we have in effect thus said—“ Let 
us go to seek the Lord of hosts, and to pray before 
the Lord.” We have come to the family and house- 
hold of the saints; are grafted into the good olive- 
tree; are brought nigh by a new and living way, 
and become united indissolubly to his people. This 
incorporation of the idolatrous heathen with the 
seed of the promise,—this accession of the Gentiles 
to the church through the progressive extension of 
the gospel, and with it of the hope of Israel from 
the time of its first proclamation—while it presents 
a subject of gratitude and wonder, is fitted also to 
expand our sentiments, and to confirm our faith. 
It cannot but impress us with a more confident per- 
suasion of the truth we have embraced; since it can 
thus assert an unrestricted control over the under- 
standings and the hearts of all men, however dis- 
similar their condition, or remote their abode. And 
it leads us, further, to anticipate the day when the 
gospel shall universally prevail, and to look onward 
to that still more blessed state wherein it shall gather 
together in one all whom it has prepared for an 
undecaying and boundless felicity. 3 

3. I remark once more—We are presented with 
an wmteresting and attractive picture of a period of 
spiritual prosperity. 

Several particulars are here worthy of our notice. 

(1.) The period thus described is marked by the 
diffusion of the spirit of prayer.—* Let us go,” say 
they, “to pray before the Lord.” Of all the ten- 
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dencies of our regenerated nature prayer is the most 
instinctive; of all its functions it is the most essen- 
tially and absolutely vital. It is the initial converse 
of the soul with that great Spirit, with whom it shall 
hold eternal fellowship hereafter. When God will 
prepare us for his other communications, it is usually 
by the bountiful enlargement of this first, best gift. 
And not alone the channel of conveyance for every 
other blessing,—it 1s itself the most important and 
exalted of them all. Here, therefore, we must 
trace most decisively the evidences of declension or 
advancement, either in the piety of the churches, or 
in the personal experience of the faithful. It may 
be assumed as an unequivocal criterion, both of our 
present prosperity, and of his further designs of 
mercy towards us,—when we feel our heart drawn 
out to its higher exercises and more strenuous em- 
ployments. The total history of Christianity sup- 
plies no instance wherein the increase of united and 
earnest supplication has not been the precursor of 
a correspondent increase in holiness, and energy, 
and peace. With the utmost propriety, then, is this 


grace made to occupy the very first place in that 


portraiture of an effusion of celestial influences, here 
briefly but emphatically set before us. And with 
equal force and beauty is it shown to harmonize 
with those that follow. 

(2.) That prosperous and happy period is again 
presented under the aspect of wnity and mutual co- 
operation.—“ The inhabitants of one city shall thus 
speak unto another.” Roused themselves to a sense 
of the importance of eternal things, they shall long 
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to diffuse the same solemn feelings amongst all around 
them. ‘The differences which once kept them irre- 
concilably asunder,—the separate and rival inter- 
ests which once inflamed them with mutual distrust, 
—the narrow bigotry which repelled and neutralized 
every nobler emotion,—the habits which rendered it 
impossible that they should coalesce ;—all shall dis- 
appear. ‘They shall rejoice in each other’s joy,— 
long for each other’s increase,—delight in each 
other’s society. Beneath one benignant and com- 
manding influence, abiding on each, conspicuously 
and plentifully poured upon them all,—every infe- 
rior object shall sink and die away,—and the com- 
munion of the church below become daily more as- 
similated to the unbroken, and never-ending fellow- 
ship above. | 

(3.) That auspicious period is further signalized 
by the prevalence of activity, energy, and zeal._— 
They shall say, ‘‘ Let us go speedily. Let us go 
to seek the Lord of hosts.” A state of general in- 
quiry, of solemn conviction, of practical exertion, is 
indicated by these words ;—a powerful and spread- 
ing belief of the approach of a great crisis,—of the 
necessity of promptness and decision,—and of the 
fearful danger of delay. On the other hand, do 
they not clearly discover a perception of the beauty, 
the security, the blessedness, of true religion,—ga- 
thering strength by its diffusion, and summoning to 
its aid all the powers of affection and mutual excite- 
ment; so as to subordinate every temporal concern, 
and to insure the cheerful abandonment of all that 
would restrain either the services or pleasures of 
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devotion? “Let us go”—leaving all behind us for 
this great and absorbing object :—whatever hinders, 
or whoever would forbid us, ‘ Let us go.” 

(4.) The last characteristic of the period so de- 
picted is the inseparable and intimate connection 
of all its other features with the decisiveness of im- 
dividual prety :—“ I will go also.” —How often does 
the flame of zeal and the fervour of devotion take a 
far different character! How often does it assume 
the complexion rather of strife and vain-glory, of 
emulation and jealousy, and a disdain of others! 
We can discern the deficiencies of our brethren, and 
the smallest mote that hinders or bedims their vi- 
sion. We can mourn over their supineness, and 
condemn their secularity : we may be even forward 
to confess our own. And it may have become a 
source of habitual though unavailing lamentation, 
that the life of godliness within us is so feeble and 
so ready to expire. But here all terminates. Where 
is the resolute and steady effort to correct what we 
deplore? Where especially the readiness to say, in 
reference to every labour and sacrifice, every noble 
project or animating solemnity, “I will go also?” 
Alas! if this be wanting, whence shall the blessing 
be expected, or from what quarter are we even to 
hope for the attainment of a better and a happier 
state ? 

Such are the suggestions of the text;—and I need 
not stay to remind you, how accurately they corres- 
pond with the purpose we have now assembled to 
fulfil. The language is impressive and forcible, and 
its spirit every way adapted to insure our object. 
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Should the influence of that spirit ever be perceived 
in an unwonted measure to pervade our churches, 
we should need no other intimation that a season of 
heavenly visitation was at hand. We should hail 
it as predictive of “times of refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord.” It would be like that sweet 
low murmur which precedes the dawn; or like the 
dew of evening, which, long ere the earliest star 
has shed its tremulous ray, proclaims the returning 
hour of silence and of rest. And since it is at once 
that special impartation which no efforts of our own 
are able to command, and yet no assiduity or dili- 
gence to supersede,—we could discern in nothing 
else so clearly the proof of a.celestial agency, and 
the presage of prosperity and Joy. 

Let none, then, wait for his fellow to commence 
before him this work of reformation and general im- 
provement; but each say for himself—‘“<I will go.” 
Let each stimulate his neighbour ; each in his own 
sphere strive and labour as if all depended on him- 
self alone,—and yet with the assurance that others 
will be stirred up to unite with him for the promo- 
tion of the common welfare, and that his labour 
cannot long remain without success. Let none fear 
to begin. ‘The flame will soon spread around. 
Conviction will be deepened,—indifference rebuked, 
—joy enkindled,—energy enhanced,—the Spirit 
poured out,—and the event made sure. Let us re- 
sort, not to reproofs, but to exhortations,—not to 
threats or censures, but to invitations and cheerful 
encouragements ; remembering that, in every in- 
stance, of this nature, we are calling on our brethren 
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only to the enjoyment of the highest immunities and 
the richest delights. Instead of wasting our regrets 
upon the past, or fearmg for the future, however 
dark or unpromising,—let us now carry out in prac- 
_ tice this exhilarating and sacred sentiment, with a 
reference to its instant illustration and effect. 


II. By these reflections we are now conducted to 
the second part of our discourse, in which our ob- 
ject is to apply them to purposes of immediate and 
practical utility. 

Acting in conformity to the description in the 
text, we are convoked this day from every portion 
of the neighbouring country, to ‘pray before the 
Lord.” Pastors and people, impelled, we trust, by 
a sincere desire to attain, by united efforts, to higher 
degrees of piety and usefulness, are now waiting the 
communications of his Spirit, and ready to receive 
his influences in whatever form they may appear. 
The aspect of our assembly is itself a pledge of 
mercy. ‘The design which has brought us hither is 
a token that our more private supplications have not 
been forgotten before God. We cannot be suffi- 
ciently thankful for that grace which has taught us 
to see our deficiencies, and to seek their supply. 
That we are not content to sink into lukewarmness, 
or to be found slumbering and at ease,—that our 
apprehensions have been awakened, and our lethargy 
dispelled,—and especially, that, instead of a vain 
and indolent persuasion that all was well with us, 
we have been roused to an earnest longing for di- 
vine direction ;—is a cause for unspeakable grati- 
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tude, and an omen of approaching prosperity. It is 
not the character of our great Father to enkindle 
the hopes and affections of his children only to dis- 
appoint them, and crush them in the dust; and 
“never did he say unto them, Seek ye me in vain.” 
When we last assembled with a similar intention, 
we were not left without a witness that his presence 
was vouchsafed us, and his eye rested propitiously 
upon us. ‘The emotions excited, and the services 
in which we were engaged, were such as most de- 
lightfully to testify that “the Lord was among us, as 
in Sinai, in the holy place.” And considering the 
novelty of the design, and the short time which had 
been allowed for preparation, it was impossible for 
those more immediately concerned in the provisional 
arrangements not to stand silent and astonished at the 
manifestations of that common impulse which oper- 
ated so visibly on every hand around them, and to 
feel as did the men of Judah at the restoration of 
God’s service in his ancient and long profaned sanc- 
tuary,—when ‘“ Hezekiah rejoiced and all the peo- 
ple, that God had prepared the people; for the 
thing was done suddenly.” And now that, in the 
commencement of another year, we are invited, as 
I hope, by the same benignant and sacred influence, 
to renew these solemnities, and again to compass 
about the altar of God with our united offerings ;— 
what pleasing assurance is afforded us, that we shall 
once more experience the fulfilment of his promise 
—‘ It shall come to pass that before they call I will 
answer; and while they are yet speaking, I will hear: 
—for they shall not be ashamed that wait for me.” 
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1. Of all the requisites to success in such a ser- 
vice, it is obvious that the first in order, and the 
chief likewise in importance, is a steadfast faith,— 
a calm and rational calculation that we shall obtain 
the blessing.—When we dissever the exercises of 
hope from the utterances of prayer, we mock the 
veracity and bounty of God with petitions that in- 
vite no reply. The formality of solemn addresses, 
without the ardour of desire and the confidence of 
lowly expectation, is an offence to his omniscience, 
and an insult to his fidelity. At sucha season, then, 
we should, above all things, cherish a belief that 
God has heard, and that God will answer. And if 
what two or three agree on earth to ask shall surely 
be done for them in heaven, what is asked by so 
many assembled ministers and churches cannot be 
denied. 

2. Only second in necessity to this spirit of hum- 
ble and earnest expectation is—a distinct conception 
of the object we have come to seek, and the indica- 
tions by which it shall be known.—F¥or, should the 
great Supreme, in merciful condescension to our en- 
treaties, bend from his seat of glory, and address 
to us the inquiry, ‘ What is thy petition and what 
is thy request ?”—how destructive of all we antici- 
pate must be the least uncertainty in our reply! It 
is, in a thousand instances, ascribable to no other 
cause besides this vagueness of conception, that our 
religious services are productive to us of no higher 
benefit,—and that we depart from them wearied in 
our faculties, and exhausted in our affections, but 
without obtaining the improvement we profess to 
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seek. Our purpose is indefinite, our aim inconstant; 
and thus all is in vain. 

What, then, is the issue which these conventions 
are intended to secure? We answer, in a single 
word—it is not a short-lived and sudden increase of 
sensible effects or pleasures of religion ;—not a gush 
of pious feeling, hurrying us away from the scenes 
of business and the duties of life, either into the 
retirement of the closet, or the devotions of the 
crowded sanctuary ;—not any thing which shall 
awake the wonder or the envy of surrounding church- 
es, and induce them for a season to exclaim, ‘* What 
hath God wrought!’ All this might terminate with 
the occasion of its birth,—swift and transient in its 
passage as a summer flood. Our feelings might 
afterwards subside into a deeper calm,—making the 
effort to arrest the careless, or to reclaim the wan- 
derer, more hopeless than before. ‘The boon we 
have come to seek is one more durable; and hence 
of higher value than any thing which is wont to be 
denominated a revival. Not that we would permit 
ourselves to pour a moment’s derision on that ex- 
pressive phrase,—or on those miracles of heavenly 
grace it has often been employed to designate. But 
we are apprehensive that the bare adoption of that 
term, considering how it has been generally under- 
stood, might in various respects be calculated to 
mislead our judgment, and perhaps also to divert 
our exertions from their proper channel. We have 
come to strive and pray for a large and permanent 
augmentation of the power of practical religion, in 
all its applications and discoveries. Our desire is 
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this :—|that the truths of revelation may possess 
henceforth a more absolute command over every 
dictate of our understandings; the objects it dis- 
closes in the spiritual world impress more visibly our 
thoughts and feelings; the law which it promulgates 
exercise over our affections and our actual pursuits 
a more undisputed authority ; and the influence it 
promises gain a more unobstructed entrance to the 
very spring and centre of our being :—that so our 
susceptibilities may be made more tender, our grati- 
tude more lively, our faith more vigorous, our pur- 
poses more steadfast, our aims more simple, our ex- 
ertions more energetic, our sacrifices for the cause 
of God more cheerful, our affiance in his present 
help and final recompence more single and un- 
wavering ;—and that thus we may proceed along our 
course with a greater measure of the living spring 


of piety diffused through all our hearts and all our | 


churches. We are solicitous to have renewed 
amongst us that magnanimous self-devotement which 
burned so brightly in the earlier and better days of 
Christianity,—that simple-heartedness and apostolic 
zeal, which shed so pure a lustre on our noncon- 
formist ancestors,—that visible separation from the 
world, by which they stood distinguished above every 
other class, and gave occasion to all by whom they 
were observed to say, “ They that do such things 
declare plainly that they seek a country.” We 
would have our sanctuaries again irradiated with 
divine illumination, casting a sacred glow over every 
service and every worshipper. We would witness 
them adorned, not by the fascinations of pomp and 
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outward splendour, or by the triumphs of a master 
mind casting its spell on all the spirits that encircled 
it, but by the tear of penitence and godly sorrow, or 
the sweet and settled aspect of hope mingled with 
smiles of gladness or glances of adoration. We 
long to see the word of life invested amongst us 
with its ancient power, and that the arm of the Lord 
should put on strength as in the days of old,—till 
the stoutest heart should yield, and the proudest 
scorner stand silent and rebuked. By “signs and 
wonders, and mighty deeds,”’ not of wrath but mer- 
cy, we would have it manifest to all, that God was 
come into his holy temple; while all should bow 
themselves and worship.|* We are sorrowfully 
persuaded, that there are causes of limitation con- 
nected with all our services, which his gracious hand 
only can remove; and that the proclamation of his 
truth is abated of its natural effect by hinderances 
which the larger communication of his Spirit can 
alone surmount. ‘The gospel does not stand arrayed 
with the fulness of its glory, as the power of God 
unto salvation. Its form is not clothed, as it was 
wont to be, with thunder; nor its voice heard speak- 
ing as from amidst the whirlwind and the storm. 
Conversions, though not unknown in our assemblies, 
are, in their larger numbers, comparatively infre-. 
quent. Churches, though not relaxing in effort, nor 
declining in contribution, are yet less conspicuously 
than they once have been the lights of the earth, 


* The passage in brackets occurs in vol. i. Disc. iii., pages 
135, 136,—but with variations. . 
VOL. Il. vA? 
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shining to disperse—not to reveal—surrounding and 
impenetrable darkness. We are aware of no gen- 
eral diminution in the talents or the ministerial com- 
petency of modern pastors, compared with those of 
any former period; and yet we have seldom beheld 
that abundant fruit of their labours, which has been 
ascribed to those of an earlier and happier day. 
Into the cause of such a difference we do not now 
inquire; but we have come to lament it together 
before God, and to plead, and wait, and weep, 
around his footstool, until that he have mercy 
upon us:—and this is the petition of our hearts, 
‘Return, O Lord, unto the many thousands of 
Israel !” 

Innumerable evidences of his favour have assured 
us that God hath not cast off his people. We have 
witnessed an unequalled excitation of the ardour and 
enterprise of the churches, for the publication of the 
truth throughout the world. Men have been raised 
up to meet the pressing emergencies and the new 
demands this enterprise and ardour have created ;— 
men such as no preceding age was privileged to 
claim. The great and fundamental principles of 
revelation have assumed a prominency, and risen to 
an elevation, above all that is little and secondary, 
such as was never recognised by the men of any 
former generation. A fearful yet joyous foreboding 
has been cherished in the universal mind, of great 
and final changes believed to be at hand. This, in 
a few instances, has produced a rashness of specu- 
lation which we can only pity; but in its wider 
operations has been the parent of unmingled good. 
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The posture of the world itself is that also of ex- 
pectancy and of unrest. Other principles, and those 
of every kind, are roused into a mighty antagonism 
against the truth; instructing us, by their very me- 
naces, how to estimate the greatness of those powers 
which they so direfully oppose. ‘Their fury sustains 
our confidence; and their combination and formi- 
dable array impart a sense of grandeur to our ef- 
forts nothing else could awaken. ‘Their obvious 
apprehension teaches as to anticipate success. Their 
malenant demands on our consistency, and the 
whole tenor of their contumelies and reproaches, 
furnish the clearest comment on the dispositions we 
are called to cultivate, and the character we are 
plighted to sustain. Still, when we narrowly inves- 
tigate the effects of spiritual agency concomitant on 
our exertions, we confess ourselves dejected and 
alarmed. Without intending to fix the charge of 
indolence or coldness specifically upon individuals, 
we feel that it attaches to us all. Not presuming to 
say either from whence it has arisen, or that there 
is any section or sphere wherein it especially exists, 
we mourn the general deficiency—we had almost 
said decay—of the deep and fervent, though per- 
haps it might be the stern and rigid, piety of our 
forefathers. ‘These are the causes which have as- 
_sembled us this day. We long to see every advan- 
tage belonging to our situation applied to its utmost 
use ; every defect removed; every hinderance over- 
come. And actuated, not we trust by the vain am- 
bition to stand prominently forward as distinguished 
more than others by the large inheritance of spirit- 
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ual impartations, we would combine with them—as 
we now do together—in one unwearying effort to 
secure the richest plenitude of heavenly gifts. Kn- 
compassing the footstool of mercy, and striving 
unitedly to detain the messenger of grace that he 
may not depart from amidst us, we would exclaim, 
“We will not let thee go, except thou bless us.” 

3. The third requisite for the realization of our 
end is—to possess ourselves of fixed and rational 
convictions as to the means we must adopt m order 
to its attainment; together with those obstacles 
which may have hitherto prevented our enjoyment 
of so great a blessing.— And here I am aware that 
many will perhaps expect, as the result of our pres- 
ent deliberations, some new expedients to be pro- 
posed, and some fresh methods to be taken; and 
they will measure the utility of such associations by 
this most illegitimate standard. We ought not to 
be offended, nor yet much discouraged, when we 
encounter the consequences of this natural mistake; 
but they will assuredly suffer disappointment :—our 
object consisting solely in the faithful and vigorous 
application, not of projects but of principles,— 
principles such as we have always professed, though, 
it may be, have languidly and inefficiently applied. 
We cannot, of course, prescribe in what way par- 
ticular pastors or their churches must seek to com- 
pass the design that is before us. ‘That can only 
be determined by an enlightened judgment, exer- 
cised in relation to these two obvious particulars, 
—scriptural direction—and christian expediency ; 
—the latter being resorted to as the interpreter only 
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of the former. In every society these means will 
probably vary, more or less, from all besides; and 
it is not less probable, that they will demand to be 
subjected to fresh and frequent modifications, even 
in the practice of the same society. To such 
changes we should never be reluctant. ‘They are 
dictated by wisdom, and will often prove essen- 
tial to success. But we may be permitted to re- 
mark, in general, that a sound and lasting improve- 
ment, such as that we hope for, must be sought, 
not in any thing mechanically adjusted to its direct 
production. No novel schemes, nor humanly de- 
vised expedients, have the remotest tendency to in- 
sure his co-operation ‘who worketh all inall.” A 
supreme regard to the divine glory,—a dread and 
solemn recognition of the divine presence,—a set- 
tled dependence on the divine direction,—a deep 
and serious anticipation of the account we must, ere 
long, render at the divine tribunal ;—these are the 
preparatives for all we could desire either to enjoy 
or to accomplish. A return in all things to the 
simplicity of scripture, coupled with continual readi- 
ness to relinquish or correct whatever that authentic 
standard may exhibit as erroneous,—a solemn and 
persevering invocation of the grace of God,—and 
the correspondent cultivation of those gentle and 
teachable dispositions which are inseparably con- 
nected with his influence,—must accompany what- 
ever we attempt ;—or even our exertions will become 
a hinderance,—for they will first pervert our confi- 
dence, and then deceive it. But let such be our 
dependence; and then the result will be secured, 
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whatever plans or agencies we may employ. Every 
sabbath will present a foretaste of celestial enjoy- 
ments; and every returning ordinance an occasion 
of renovated converse with the Father and the Lord 
of all. 

This, then, is certain—that the path to all we 
wish for lies straight onward through the cultiva- 
tion of a more vigorous and energetic piety. And 
there are two or three particulars on which, be- 
cause of their intimate connection with this pur- 
pose, it may be allowed me respectfully to offer an 
inquiry. 

Might not the greatest benefit accrue from the 
renewal of that admirable custom, formerly in use, 
—to set apart specific seasons for more protracted 
and earnest exercises of secret devotion; wherein 
the mind should be detained more resolutely, and 
through a longer interval, in contact with the things 
that never fade nor perish, and the sense of eternal 
realities rendered more vividly impressive by the 
instrumentality of prayer and fasting? And can 
there be even one amongst us, who, were he deter- 
minately bent on such an object, would be unable 
to secure so much as a single day in the whole pro- 
gress of the year for this most solemn engagement? 
To this wise and salutary usage, I trust, there will 
soon be a general return; and that from hence 
the most signal advantages will be at once expe- 
rienced. 

Akin to this is another practice, to which permit 
me to suggest whether we have given, in later years, 
a due and devout attention, and followed it out into 
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its natural consequences with becoming fidelity and 
seriousness of mind;—I mean the deliberate and 
periodical renewal of our covenant with God,— 
binding ourselves afresh as living sacrifices to the 
horns of the altar,—and insuring the perpetuity of 
the remembrance that we are not our own but 
God’s;—thus carrying into practical fulfilment the 
apostolic injunction, ‘ Likewise reckon ye yourselves 
to be dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto God through 
our Lord Jesus Christ?” Such acts of dedication 
are doubtless performed often at the sacramental 
table, and with the happiest effects;—but whether 
they are renewed, with becoming solemnity, in those 
more decisive and permanent forms wherein they 
were familiar to the piety of other ages, it may 
not be uncharitable to suspect. And further, that, 
whether by writing or otherwise, as the experience 
of each may prescribe, they should be made with 
as much as possible of deep humility and inviolable 
sacredness, is too obvious to need another observa- 
tion. 

It cannot be questioned, whether large improve- 
ments are not imperatively demanded in the ordi- 
nary conyersation of Christians,—such as to keep 
up in each other’s minds a clearer sense of those 
distinctions by which they are separated from the 
multitudes around them. How seldom are their 
meetings, either for the transaction of business or 
the pleasures of social intercourse, marked by that 
temper of pervading sanctity so beautifully depicted 
by the prophet, “Then they that feared the Lord 
spake often one to another; and the Lord heark- 
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ened and heard, and a book of remembrance was 
written before Him, for them that feared the Lord 
and that thought upon his name!’’* 

Again ;—has not the religion of families suffered 
a decline,—arising, but surely without necessity, 
from alterations gradually introduced into the cir- 
cumstances and the times of public worship? And 
is not a conscientious execution of that great and 
solemn duty devolving on the head of every house- 
hold, especially on the sabbath, indispensably re- 
quired, before a general and substantial improvement 
can be reasonably hoped for ? 

Nor must we forget the danger, lest, in the ac- 
cumulation of numbers and of wealth, there may 
have been a relaxation in that humble self-denial, 
that elevated purity of life, that ready endurance 
of the cross, that indifference to the reproach and 
shame of Christ, which were once the glory of our 
name. In such an age, we need not wander far in 
search of illustrations either of the perils or the pro- 
bability of illegitimate compliances. These may 
have sometimes been made, even from solicitude to 
recommend our principles, and to show that they 
were free from the virulence of a sectarian bigotry, 
or the moroseness of a gloomy fanaticism. Yet 
there can be no dispute, whether the contempt of 
the ungodly, far from increasing, would not rather 
be diminished by our more prominently exhibiting 
—though always without arrogance or ostentation— 
that we value our principles sufficiently to act upon 
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them,—and that we dare not trifle with them, be- 
cause we believe in them as true. 

There is another topic, which I must not wholly 
omit, relating to those public exercises we are ac- 
customed to denominate devotional—our meetings 
for prayer and praise. Why should not services 
like these be exclusively and altogether those which 
by their very title they assume to be? Why must 
the voice of the pastor be always heard amidst them, 
and the fellowship and presence of our great Master 
be deemed too little to repay an hour’s attention, or 
to collect together more than the most discouraging 
and the scantiest assemblage? Has prayer, then, 
become so unimportant, that it may be delegated to 
a few—and these the infirm and the aged—to offer 
it in the name of all the church? Or do we regard 
that season as unprofitably spent, which has been 
spent at the gates of heaven, and might have seen 
us, had we but duly estimated its advantages, almost 
within their threshold, blending our voices with 
adoring seraphim and the first-born children of 
light? Never shall we witness any great and signal 
reformation, until prayer shall have been elevated 
to its proper rank both amongst means and _privi- 
leges. It must become more distinctively the chief 
characteristic of our worship. From being subordi- 
nate and secondary, it must be restored to the highest 
place. And though it is easier to descant on such 
a change than to secure it, much might be effected 
by steady and serious determination that in our in- 
dividual sphere it should never be lost sight of or 
forgotten. [O that this spirit might be shed more 
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abundantly upon us! Every other blessing would 
follow in its train. Nothing could be denied to 
humble, united, persevering prayer ;—prayer which 
embraces effort, embodies fervent desire, confirms — 
pious resolution, lays fast hold upon the hand of 
mercy,—or, prostrate at her feet, weeps, pleads, 
expostulates, presses on her suit, refuses to be thrust 
away or silenced, urges the promise, alleges the 
securities of an inviolable compact, and, by con- 
scious weakness mingled with importunity, infallibly 
prevails. |* 
But if the disposition to cavil or to debate,—or 
to speculate on the more mysterious principles of 
revelation,—or to magnify the peculiarities of our 
individual belief,—or to hear indolently or critically 
the word of life,—or even to contribute of our labour 
or possessions to the designs of Christian charity,— 
be substituted for this “spirit of grace and of sup- 
plication,”—|[we have but too surely fallen below 
the just and proper standard both of relative and 
personal godliness. A power, like the blast from 
the desert, has seized upon our souls; and our 
blooming promise of fertility, as short-lived as it is 
deceitful, shall stand blighted and stricken in hope- 
less desolation,—like a sepulchral garland, wither- 
ing in solitude and darkness, and shedding its dying 
odours only through the regions of the dead.] + 
While adverting to this subject, it is natural to 
reflect, how much injury may have accrued, both 
in our public and private capacities, from want of a 
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more ample application of zntercessory prayer. I 
mean not a recurrence to those perfunctory and 
common topics which can hardly be omitted,—but 
that special reference to individual cases,—that ear- 
nest pleading for each other’s welfare under all the 
various circumstances of necessity and trial, which 
would enkindle equally our sympathies and our ex- 
ertions,—that ardour and perseverance of entreaty 
for such as are in ignorance and sin,—for our per- 
ishing and guilty neighbours—for our children— 
for our servants—for our friends—not to add for 
the pastor or the flock—according to our respective 
relations, which would evince that we had imbibed 
largely the temper of the exalted Mediator, and 
possessed already the first-fruits of his Spirit. 





I pass by many other particulars, that I may not 
utterly exhaust your patience. And hence I will 
not urge that we should watch against the operation 
of party attachments,—or the making of others our 
standard, whether in sentiment or practice, instead 
of the word of inspiration,—or an indolent acqui- 
scence in the current belief of our associates, with- 
out aiming at the mastery of that latent yet fatal 
scepticism, which, for want of serious examination, 
will often neutralize the noblest principles, and cause 
the most awful realities to become wholly inopera- 
tive. I dismiss these topics without further notice, 
and proceed to another of yet more pressing inter- 
est, the consideration of which however will not 
detain us long—viz.— 

4. That if we would realize the great and all- 
important end of these engagements it is essential 
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that we enter on them with a mind decisively com- 
mitted to the immediate use of every effort which tts 
effectuation may demand:—a truth so manifest as 
to insure the instant concurrence of our judgments, 
and the willing testimony of our universal approba- 
tion,—and yet so often pressed on us without advan- 
tage, that I fear its present enunciation may seem 
like the utterance of a truism rather than awake to 
the solemnity of deep and practical conviction. 

[ Yet remember, brethren, that a design postponed 
is virtually abandoned; that what to-day we defer 
we decree to be impossible to-morrow; that there 
are pressing claims on the activity of every hour, 
which no other can enable us to execute; that in- 
tention is the seed of action; that delay is the blight 
and mildew of the soul; that the moment of delib- 
eration is the crisis of our fate; that all things are 
within the compass of a determinate and_ steady 
purpose, and nothing unattainable to him who, rely- 
ing on the grace of heaven, 1s prepared to say,—not 
heartlessly, and in the midst of reservations and 
conditions, but with the singleness and concentra- 
tion of a spirit collecting all its foree—“I am satis- 
fied :—I am resolved:—I will begin.” |* 

We may be called then to resign no light or 
trivial amount of ease, and honour, and property, 
and time,—which nothing inferior to our object 
would be sufficient to repay, but which the first 
bright sabbath would teach us utterly to disregard, 
when we assembled with the multitude keeping holi- 
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day within the gates of Zion, and realized the won- 
ders of that awful morning, when ‘the cloud of 
glory filled the house of the Lord, so that the priests 
could not stand to minister because of the cloud, for 
the glory of the Lord had filled the house of the 
Lord.” It may become necessary that we encounter 
the contempt of some, and the suspicion of others, 
and the vague surmises of all,—if we would see that 
happy consummation, and become ourselves auxiliary 
to hasten its arrival. ‘The reproach of an enthu- 
siasm which the world and the church will equally 
despise, may be inevitable to our progress, if we 
would rise to the just level of our hopes and our 
profession. Large and mortifying abatements may 
be made from that courtesy and cold respect, with 
which the careless or the profane are willing now 
to tolerate our pretensions, while they see with utter 
unconcern the imbecility and languor of our pro- 
ceedings. By no directer personal provocation, but 
by the invasion of light and purity, and the rekindled 
spirit of life upon the pollutions of one class and the 
slumbers of the other, we may become the objects 
of resistance and censure to them both. The repu- 
tation of eloquence or learning may be relinquished 
by the pastor, for the contempt of that insulting 
exclamation, “‘ What will this babbler say?” The 
honours of an enlightened liberality may be forfeited 
by the people, for the rancour of bitter accusation, 
or the haughtiness of supercilious neglect. Our zeal 
may be branded as hypocrisy; our compassion, as a 
eynical pretence of freedom from the common frail- 
ties of mankind. The testimonies of our fidelity 
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may be looked for in the disdain of the infidel, or 
the taunts of the false-hearted. Our fame may 
exist only in detraction and reviling,—our reward 
for the most benevolent exertions, only in injury 
and cruel slander. And not till we are thus suffi- 
ciently delivered from the perils of self-gratulation 
or the snares of popular applause, may we be made 
as arrows in the hand of the mighty, to assail suc- 
cessfully the kingdom of darkness and the powers 
of death. Dyfficulties yet more formidable may 
await us,—such as beset us more nearly, and assault 
us with a more insidious force. We may find it 
hard to persuade those with whom we are associated, 
or even with whom we dwell, to unite with us in 
such a course of earnest and determinate godliness. 
The discovery also of our personal defects may in- 
crease at every step; while the hope of their supply 
is enfeebled by our deepening sense of unworthiness 
and weakness, and the doubt which may be cast 
over those aspects of our character which we have 
before regarded with a supine and unreflecting com- 
placency. We may begin even to suspect whether 
we deserve the very designation we sustain. ‘The 
hight now flashing unexpectedly from things invi- 
sible, may convince us that we have hitherto in- 
dulged in ominous insensibility to their real nature, 
and walked in strange and fearful unconsciousness 
of their nearness and their infinite importance ;— 
while of all the disclosures we are called on to 
anticipate, there is none more probable than that 
we have hitherto been Christians, not perhaps of 
dubious sincerity, but certamly of disproportionate 
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and mutilated stature. That noble appellation will 
assuredly dilate itself in our conceptions to a mag- 
nitude of import, and an energy of claim, which will 
cast dishonour on our feebler sentiments and more 
restricted acquisitions. What it at first denoted 
will swell upon our view, till we may almost shrink 
from its adoption; and what it essentially implies 
may make us blush to stand before the world, 
charged with its maimtenance, and pledged to its. 
fulfilment. | 

[In the first ages of the church the name of Chris- 
tian was identical with all that could elevate and 
ennoble. It signified no faint convictions, no ques- 
tionable motives, no equivocal condition. ‘The zeal 
it spoke of was an inextinguishable flame; the hope 
it argued an anchor unmoveable before the rudest 
tempest. ‘The joys of which it was the symbol were 
as life amidst the dead; the charity it signalized, 
warm as maternal tenderness, and gentle as the 
dews of heaven. No danger could alarm, no oppo- 
sition quell, that spirit of active beneficence it was 
known to indicate. The fury of the persecutor, 
and the derision of the scorner, were alike power- 
less before it. He who possessed it stood, composed 
and dauntless, against the combined assaults of cal- 
umny and outrage, and of earth and hell. Asif a 
shield of adamant were stretched above his head,— 
as if a buckler of triple brass begirt his bosom,—he 
was insensible to weakness, and incapable of fear. 
He might fall; but he could not fly. He might 
perish; but he could not yield. His blood might 
be spilt upon the ground; but his hope could not 
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waver, nor his honour be trampled in the dust. 
You might crush his limbs with torture,—his affec- 
tions with solitude,—his name with infamy,—and 
his freedom with the dungeon and the chain;—but 
he bore within him an imperishable principle, which 
you could not crush nor impair; it was the energy 
and power of faith. And this, like electric fire, 
acquired force by resistance, and intensity by re- 
pression; and borrowed increase of splendour from 
surrounding gloom. ‘The sun might have been staid 
in his career, and the stars failed from their course; 
the moon might have forgotten her brightness, and 
the tides of ocean their return; the fragrancy of 
spring might have departed, and the fruitfulness of 
summer sickened, and the blast of wintry desolation 
swept and deformed the year; all earthly ight might 
have faded, and all joy and beauty withered and 
passed away ;—but this living flame could never 
languish; this ethereal spirit never could expire. 
Here was the fragment of a new creation,—the 
germ and rudiment of a yet unfashioned world,— 
infolding in itself the embryo of that last form of 
perfected existence in which the great parent mind 
would finally enshrine the revelations of his power 
and glory. It possessed a depth of essence, and a 
plenitude of being, fitted to survive convulsion, and 
to forbid decay. It could only waste with the waste 
of that eternal spring from whence it was derived; 
and hence subsisted in perennial fulness, and poured 
its renewing influences with an unfailing stream. 
Christianity was then the religion of heroes,—of 
saints, apostles, and martyrs. It belonged to them 
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“of whom the world was not worthy.” It trans- 
formed all it touched into its own celestial likeness; 
enduing its subjects, of whatever age or condition, 
with an inflexible constancy, and an exhaustless 
ardour, before which the virtues of the patriot or 
the warrior were beheld with diminished lustre, and 
dwindled into ordinary things. ‘To be a Christian 
then, was to hold fellowship with uncreated wisdom; 
to drink of the fountain of primeval purity; and to 
breathe the soul of a philanthropy as unquenchable 
as it was unrestrained. It was to tread in the foot- 
steps of Jesus; and to partake the mind of God. 
The pity with which a Christian then was animated, 
was the same that wept in Gethsemane, and bled in 
Golgotha. The sanctity with which he was arrayed 
was in essence that of him who was “holy, harmless, 
undefiled, and separate from sinners.” ‘The fervour 
which impelled him, had once looked on dissolution 
in its most hideous form, and said, “I have a bap- 
tism to be baptized with, and how am I straitened 
till it be accomplished!” The energy which bore 
him onward was no other than that which made 
death vital, and mortal agony the source of endless 
beatitude, as it lighted the features and gleamed 
from the eye, which were now dimmed, and shroud- 
ed, and closing, on the cross. 

Such was a Christian then:—and has that solemn 
designation declined in any measure from the import 
which it once included? Has it come to signify a 
less exalted character, either of sentiment or obli- 
gation? Does it mean less than that we who have 
assumed it have ‘tasted of the heavenly gift, and 
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been made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and felt 
the powers of the world to come ?”—that we are 
‘not in darkness neither of the night, but have 
become children of light and of the day,”—while 
“‘from the empire of Satan we have passed into the 
kingdom of the Son of God?” Do we call ourselves, | 
by its assumption, anything less illustrious than a 
“royal priesthood, and a peculiar people ;”—“ fol- 
lowers of God as his dear children ;”—“ fellow- 
citizens with the saints, and members of his house- 
hold?” What mean we by it, except that we are 
‘‘not our own but bought with a price, that we should 
glorify God in our bodies and in our spirits which 
are God’s?”. Has it now become less energetically 
true, that “if any man have not the spirit of Christ 
he is none of his?” or can we justify its application 
to a meaner standard than that of having “the same 
mind in us which was in him?” 

Behold, then, my brethren, the model to which 
you are pledged to be conformed,—the type you 
are to bear,—the inscription which is to be written 
on your forehead,—the purity which is to cleanse 
your very garments,—and the light which is to 
beam around your path. You are Curistians ! 
Forget not either the grandeur or the peril of that 
most sacred name. ‘The recollection of its great- 
ness may quicken you to action; and the scrutiny 
which it invites may teach you circumspection, 
mingled with diligence and lowliness. ‘Think, then, 
respecting it—and learn to make such thoughts 
habitual—as your joy—your heritage—your tri- 
umph;—that so it may never become the seal of 
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your perdition,—and the brand of your eternal dis- 
honour,—to be a signet of reprobation and the curse, 
—and, having been the badge of your unfaithfulness 
on earth, to become, in hell, the climax of your in- 
famy, and the consummation of your woe !]* 

And if such extent of meaning was attached in 
that earlier age, and still inherently belongs, to the 
very name of Christian,—then, what is intimated by 
the phrase a Christian pastor? What glowing zeal 
—what dignity of purpose—what simplicity of mo- 
tive—what superiority to profit or to pleasure—what 
abstractedness of calm and holy meditation—what 
solemn feelings of responsibility from the charge and 
care of souls—what eager looking for the day of 
God! To conceive aright of its fulness of inter- 
pretation, we must transport ourselves to those con- 
vulsive times, when the followers of Christ were as 
sheep appointed to the slaughter,—folded in a wil- 
derness, and dwelling among wolves. We must 
watch those meek and venerable men, who seemed 
already dead to every earthly interest, diffusing 
amongst the abodes of poverty, and the habitations 
of death, the blessings of that gospel by which them- 
selves had been transformed, and leaving every- 
where behind them the vestiges of heavenly mercy. 
We must watch them in their solitary intercourse 
with God, pleading, with many tears, for the salva- 
tion of the perishing and the restoration of the lost. 
We must see them, when bloodshed and murder 
stalk around, and the roaring of the lion resounds 
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through every pasture,—standing unmoved, like 
their great exemplar, the Shepherd and Bishop of 
souls, and awaiting, with a mien of lowly resignation, 
that onset which should thus be diverted from the 
flock. When the yells and shout of an infernal joy 
proclaim the triumph of hell, as the blood of another 
victim is poured out, or the ashes of another con- 
fessor are scattered to the winds,—we must mark 
their self-consecration and their cruel recompence, 
—and see them, invariably, as they were the last to 
faint, the first to suffer. Shame and poverty, and 
the loss of all things, we must witness as their cho- — 
sen patrimony,—the bitterest contempt their un- 
disputed honour,—the post of greatest peril their 
appropriated station,—and the carnage of the amphi- 
theatre, or the tumultuous outrage of the popular 
assembly, their expected and customary passport to 
immortality. It is thus we must judge of an office 
into which so many inconsiderately thrust them- 
selves, and which, however altered in its attendant 
circumstances, remains essentially the same as when 
the seal of its investiture was pre-eminence in toil 
and danger, and to possess the foremost rank in 
ignominy, in torture, and in blood. Remember, 
brethren, that he is unworthy to be called a Chris- 
tian, and still more to be acknowledged as a minis- 
ter of Christ, who does not “bear about” with him, 
like these despised yet venerable men, “ the dying 
of the Lord Jesus,” and hide beneath his robe a 
heart that would not quail before the fire of perse- 
cution or the sword of martyrdom. Minister and 
martyr are terms distinguishable, not by diversity of - 
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character, but by change of time; and where the 
one is inapplicable, the other is misplaced. It is a 
satire on our principles, and awfully prophetic of 
our destiny ;—like the sop of Judas from his Mas- 
ter’s hand, when he was meditating to betray that 
Master with a kiss. 

What now must we regard as the just description 
of a Christian church?—What the fidelity of the 
pastor and the devotion of the flock? What their 
coincidence of sentiment, principle, and motive, en- 
hancing the piety of each, and the happiness of all! 
What readiness to dedicate their respective talents 
to the general good, and to relinquish all: selfish 
gratification, or needless peculiarities,—laying aside 
pride, and jealousy, and self-will, that the body may 
be edified and knit together by the increase minis- 
tered from every part,—and bending the common 
force of the community to the promotion of that 
great cause which every one feels to be emphatically 
his own! What combination of tender relationships, 
of reciprocal services, of united prayers! What 
spread of enkindling confidence from bosom to bo- 
som, and from man to man, while all advance with 
a firm and steady tread, as an host pressing forward 
to the battle, and gathering energy and ardour from 
every inspiring glance, and every kindly gratulation! 

[These are the glorious things that are spoken of 
thee, O Zion, city of God! And such, O Zion, 
were once the boast and honour of thy children! 
As they adorned thy rising, so shall they complete 
the brightness of thine evening hour. Before that 
epoch of universal joy, churches shall rouse them- 
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selves, and awake as from the tomb. ‘Their dew 
shall be as the dew of herbs, and the earth shall cast 
forth her dead. Voices of welcome shall be heard, 
and the shout of a king in the camp of Israel. To 
be enrolled amongst the saints, and to partake their 
fellowship, shall no longer be regarded as involving 
privations, and creative of restraints; but multi- 
tudes, thronging around, shall press into the tem- 
ple, and cast themselves before the altar, exclaim- 
ing, ‘ Doubtless thou art our Father, though Abra- 
ham be ignorant of us, and Israel acknowledge us 
not. Yet thou, O Lord, art our Father and our 
Redeemer; thy name is from everlasting !’—In that 
happy and prosperous era, thought, learning, genius, 
shall not remit their toils, nor quench their bright- 
ness ;—science shall not abandon her researches, 
nor eloquence withhold her glory ;—but all shall be 
invested with a holier beauty, and beheld amidst 
diviner light. ‘ The loftiness of man shall be bowed 
down, and the haughtiness of man shall be made 
low; and the Lord alone shall be exalted in that 
day.” Wealth, consecrated by religion, shall no 
longer cleave as a curse to its possessor, to obstruct 
' his entrance into the path of life; but it shall be 
unto the Lord an offering in righteousness, enabling 
him by whom it is devoutly and faithfully employed, 
to ‘do good, to be rich in good works, laying up 
in store a good foundation against the time to come.” 
While happy and contented poverty, relieved from 
the burden of want, not by mercenary hirelings but 
by a brother’s hand, shall be adorned and hallowed, 
like the penury of the Son of God, by tranquil 
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resting on a never-failing providence, and the calm 
certainty of an inheritance in heaven. ‘The hoary 
head shall be encircled with lambent glories, and a 
brightening diadem, already half revealed ;—while 
ardent and generous youth, panting after deeds of 
holy enterprise, and fired with no other ambition 
than might glow within the breast of angels, shall 
stand prepared for every summons, and ready to 
spring forth at the first call, whether to honourable 
service, or triumphant death.* | 

What wonder, then, since principles thus power- 
ful press on our attention, and scenes like these are 
before us, that we should cherish disquietude and 
sorrow, till we see at least the approach of so glori- 
ous a period, and feel within us the power of those 
renewing agencies which are then to be made known? 
We would indulge in no precipitancy of expectation, 
nor any unsubmissive boldness of inquiry; much less 
would we permit to ourselves the license of indis- 
criminate invective, or a wanton temper of reproach 
against our brethren. And yet, who can behold the 
picture we have faintly drawn, without sighing at the 
contrast to all we have hitherto experienced, or per- 
haps steadfastly desired? I shall not be repulsed as 
suilty of offensive personality, if I address myself, 
therefore, in conclusion, to the different classes which 
make up this assembly,—humbly entreating from 
each a candid forbearance, and an honest exercise 
of direct self-application. 

I appeal, then, first to you, my honoured associ- 
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ates in the ministry ;—-and am sure of no other re- 
turn than the kindest indulgence, while I press ear- 

nestly upon you the serious questions arising from — 
this subject. Have you cultivated hitherto devout 
and solemn sentiments of the importance of the 
issues of your office, and a sublime and inexorable 
purpose to do, to think, to aim at nothing else? 
Have you felt as men whose conversation was 
already with the things unseen, while they lived and 
laboured only to insure for others and themselves 
imperishable riches? Have you nurtured in secret 
that deep and fervid piety, which we all conspire to 
praise as the ornament and grace of other days? 
Have your investigations of scripture, your specula- 
tions in theology, your preparations for the pulpit, 
and the whole tenor of your intellectual career, been 
regulated by a supreme regard to the end of your 
high calling, and a dread anticipation of the coming 
judgment? Have you handled, grasped, substan- 
tiated to yourselves, those terrible realities—a never- 
dying soul—a hopeless eternity! Have you con- 
formed your ministry to the one ruling design—to 
stand between the sinner and the precipice of end- 
less ruin? Have groans, and broken sighs, and 
sudden glances of your spirit upwards, while labour- 
ing to impress upon him the things belonging to his 
peace, borne testimony that your heart yearned over 
him, and that you longed, and agonized, and would 
have bled, to compass his recovery? Have you 
solemnly remembered, before God in private, the 
cases which you so pathetically depicted in the con- 
gregation,—and made them matters of distinct and 
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earnest prayer; so that if you failed of your inten- 
tion, you might not of your reward, and “though 
Israel were not gathered, yet you should be great in 
the sight of the Lord, and your God should be your 
strength?” Has your devotion taken this lofty form, 
that you have said with Paul, “I could wish that 
myself were accursed from Christ for my brethren, 
my kinsmen according to the flesh’’—or with Moses, 
“Oh! this people have sinned a great sin :—yet 
now, if thou wilt, forgive their sin ;—and if not, 
blot me, I pray thee, out of thy book which thou 
hast written !” 

Has it been your practice to follow up by per- 
sonal address the instructions and entreaties of the 
pulpit? Have you warned every man, and taught 
every man, that you might present every man per- 
fect in Christ Jesus? Have you been valiant for 
the truth,—defending it against the dishonour even 
of asmile? Has your tongue never faltered, nor 
your countenance been suffused with blushes, when 
you have stood among the ungodly, or conversed 
with the profane? Have the sins of your people 
been strictly and faithfully denounced, their errors 
detected, and their deficiencies reproved? Has no 
sinister design enfeebled or perplexed you, when 
you should have carried the war of righteousness 
and truth into the very breasts and consciences of 
men? From the fearlessness of bold rebuke, and 
the firmness of unhesitating proclamation—such as 
might befit the oracles of God—have you not been 
sometimes diverted by the frown of man, sometimes 
by the force of secret unbelief? Where is he that 
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has stood forward amongst his hearers, as a messen- 
ger direct from heaven,—an agent charged with 
negociations that concern and will decide their 
doom for immortality,—armed with the powers of 
omnipotence, and sure of the result? Who has 
fully entered into the spirit of that awful but ani- 
mating reflection, ‘“ As though God did beseech 
you by us, we pray you, in oe) s stead, be ye re- 
conciled to God ?” 

Have you walked with a perfect heart before your 
households? Have your families never been endan- 
gered, lest they should grow callous to spiritual im- 
pressions, from comparing the solemnity of the 
preacher with the slothfulness or levity of the pa- 
rent, the husband, or the master? Have they never 
been exposed to the temptation of believing, that 
the tears, and tenderness, and fervour, of the sab- 
bath, were the mere trappings of a professional de- 
voutness, which might be safely laid aside amidst the 
indolence or secularity of the week? Ah! who 
can dare to pronounce the declaration—“ I am pure 
from the blood of all men!” Who could shake off 
the dust of his feet against the impenitent and the 
unbelieving, and say with the apostles—“ Even this 
very dust, which cleaveth on us, we do wipe off 
against you; notwithstanding, be ye sure of this, 
that the kingdom of God has come nigh unto you?” 

But I will not further multiply these humiliating 
interrogations. The heart knoweth its own bitter- 
ness; and alas! I am instructed sufficiently in the 
mystery of its deceitfulness and weakness, to foretel 
its answer. I entreat you only to turn its accusa- 
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tions into arguments, and its dread responses in re- 
lation to the past into a viaticum, and a perpetual 
memorial hereafter. Now let every man determine 
—on a calm and solemn survey of his progress,— 
“This have I omitted ;—it shall be done without 
delay. ‘This I have feebly executed ;—I will per- 
form it henceforward with the remembrance that 
eternity is dependent on the stake. I give myself 
anew to the single and undivided service of my 
Lord. I yield my soul again to his disposal. I 
renounce all other glory but the glory of his cross. 
I spurn all other praise but that praise of humble 
fidelity, which he will, ere long, bestow. I hail the 
scorn and mockery, as I would the cruelty and ma- 
lice, of the world, if it but bind me the more closely 
to his side. For I am his—his absolutely—reso- 
lutely—and for ever !” 

Thou eternal and Almighty Spirit, that didst ani- 
mate and sanctify our fathers—Spirit of Howe and 
of Baxter—of Leighton and of Edwards—of New- 
come, and Heywood, and Henry—who didst pour 
thy resistless influences, blended with the pathos of 
Whitfield, and with the gentle energy of Doddridge, 
—with the chastened wisdom of Roby, and with the 
melting simplicity of Spencer,—Spirit of mercy and 
of God—accept the offering !—ratify the vow ! 

And now I would affectionately address the officers 
and members of our churches; inviting them ear- 
nestly to ponder those momentous inquiries, which 
such a season and such exercises cannot but sug- 
gest.—I beseech you who sustain the important re- 
lation of parents, or of teachers, that you will give 
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just audience to your own awakened consciences, 
and answer deliberately as in the hearing of your 
Judge.—I appeal to the Christian merchant, whether 
he has been studious to protect his principles from 
the hazards attendant on commercial speculation, 
and by a stainless and scrupulous integrity to ad- 
vance the honour of his profession, in a scene where 
it must ever be exposed to peculiar disadvantage ?— 
I conjure you whom God has blessed with riches, to 
prepare for the account which must so soon be ren- 
dered of your stewardship,—and to see whether you 
have retained aught of the accursed thing within 
your dwellings, or have lent freely unto the Lord 
what he will surely repay ?—On you to whom a wise 
but inscrutable providence has assigned an humbler 
lot, surrounding you with the perplexities and cares 
of a dependent station,—I would press the animat- 
ing recollection, that you have been in every age 
the chosen intercessors of the church. Having no- 
thing besides which you can render, your prayers 
have ever been regarded as the most acceptable obla- 
tion. On you is suspended much of our hope, much 
of our prosperity. Consider, therefore, how you 
have fulfilled this honourable trust,—and how you 
may yet fulfil it—I would appeal to the experienced 
believer, and ask,—Have you been studious to illus- 
trate your profession by a holy, a consistent, and a 
cheerful demeanour, and, by every winning and at- 
tractive influence, to train up others after you, that 
shall declare the faithfulness and truth of God even 
to the latest generations ?— And you, who are yet in 
the morning of your days, I beseech you tell me, 
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have you girded yourselves to the race whose prize 
is the glory of a never-fading crown? Despising 
the sneers of the scorner, and the insinuations of 
the sceptic, and honestly determining that you will 
follow truth wherever it may lead, are you bent on 
the acquisition of that elevated wisdom, which will 
insure the happiness of your existence through its 
whole duration, enrolling your name amongst the 
purest, loftiest, mightiest spirits of the world? Do 
your hearts, yet unchilled with selfishness, and nei- 
ther withered by avarice nor hardened by ambition, 
leap at the blessed name of Jesus, as your deliverer 
from ruin and death, which you have not yet learn- 
ed to make the jest of folly, or to contemplate with 
the apathy of despair? Do you count it your high- 
est honour to make known that blessed name to the 
wretched and the lost around you? Ah! could we 
but behold you, im all the bloom of life, lending 
grace and loveliness to that little band of pilgrims 
which is moving silently along its way from earth 
to heaven! Not all that earth can render either of 
worth or beauty affords so pure and so acceptable 
an offering, as the sweetness of youthful affection, 
and the confidence of youthful trust, when it is de- 
voted on the altar of a Saviour’s love. And believe 
me, there is nothing which could so revive the hopes 
and cheer the spirits of your pastors,—nothing that 
could refresh them with so deep a fount of pleasure, 
—as to witness your adherence to the cause which 
they are struggling to maintain. 

I address myself, finally, to all—whether they 
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have before been wavering or decided; whether 
inert or diligent; whether rejoicing in spiritual 
prosperity, or mourning in declension and heaviness. 
All have an interest deeply and irrevocably pledged. 
The safety and the happiness of all is hazarded on 
the result of these solemnities, in a degree which 
only the revelations of judgment can declare. It is 
an awful thing to be brought thus nigh to God, and 
to mingle in services so specifically connected with 
the invocation of his holy and omnipotent Spirit. 
The engagements of this day have left us under a 
vast and fearful increase of responsibility. We must 
expect, therefore, if they have been unfaithfully dis- 
charged, or are soon hereafter forgotten, to sink into 
deadlier slumbers, or to be smitten with severer re- 
bukes. Yet, while alarming and critical, they are 
full of auspicious omens and invigorating hopes. 
Seldom has the bow of peace shone out with fairer 
beauty. Seldom have we breathed a richer fra- 
grance, or a more vital inspiration. And yonder, 
before us, is the mount of God,—bathed in uncloud- 
ed splendours, and floods of living fire! The mist — 
is rolling from its base. ‘The path-way, narrow and 
rugged, but ascending at every step, is seen glitter- 
ing on its breast, and inviting us to press onward to 
the glorious summit. You may obtain, at intervals, 
a glimpse of the heavenly temple. You may hear, 
in dying falls, the song which is there resounding, 
and the thunder of that prolonged and joyous shout, 
with which the myriads of the blessed testify the 
presence of their King. 
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Come, then, my brethren, come. It is a season 
of promise, an hour pregnant with blessings. All 
things invite to action;—all forbid delay. “O 
HOUSE OF JACOB, COME YE, AND LET US WALK IN THE 
LIGHT OF THE Lorp!” 
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JOHN Iv. 36. 


“* He that reapeth receiveth wages, and gathereth 
Jrut unto life eternal; that both he that soweth, 
and he that reapeth, may rejoice together.” 


Ir the purpose I am called this day to fulfil were 
to recommend any project hitherto untried, or. to 
solicit your attention to principles as yet unfamiliar 
or practically neglected, my task would be essen- 
tially different from that which it is now my honour 
and happiness to undertake; and the method in 
which its accomplishment must then be attempted 
would be not less dissimilar.—It would then be the 
duty of the preacher to establish the legitimacy of 
your object, and to exhibit its claims ;—to show that 
‘itis practicable in itself, and to evince the sufficiency 
of the means which you possess for carrying it into 
execution. It would become my province to meet 
the objections by which it might be assailed, and to 
demonstrate that the embarrassments and difficulties, 
whether of the plan itself or its practical execution, 
were such only as would ultimately yield to steadfast 
and well-directed effort. I should deem it incum- 
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bent on me, to point out the miserable state of 
thousands of your own countrymen, perishing in 
sinful but hopeless destitution around you,—their 
gross and fatal delusions,—their remoteness from 
all the means of instruction and spiritual benefit,— 
and the dark and wretched doom awaiting them 
beyond the grave ;—and from their appalling num- 
bers, so far beyond the ordinary calculations of those 
unfamiliar with such inquiries,—from the extent of 
their infatuation and ignorance, so wonderful in the 
inhabitants of a Christian country,—and from the 
total helplessness of their condition,—to summon 
you to regard the voice of their deep though uncon- 
scious misery, calling on you for pity and for suc- 
cour. And, having thus endeavoured to awake 
your compassionate sympathy on their behalf, I 
should next have sought to show you the obligation 
resting on every one of you as followers of the Re- 
deemer, to attempt, by all prudent and practicable 
methods, their restoration and happiness :—I say to 
attempt it, though that attempt should be long un- 
successful, and the most disheartening delay were 
to be anticipated in its prosecution; leaving the 
event to be directed by infinite wisdom, and the 
design, though unaccomplished, to be graciously ac- 
cepted of infinite mercy. And in this case, [ am 
persuaded that I should be forgiven for seeming to 
forget the insufficiency of my own powers, and the 
inferiority of my personal character to that of many 
who now hear me, in the urgency of a serious and 
unaffected concern to promote to the utmost inter- 
ests that can never be too strongly or too resolutely 
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enforced. And what might otherwise be deemed 
presumption, perhaps so great as to be almost un- 
pardonable, would, I am sure, be readily excused, 
from a regard to the occasion, and the circumstances 
in which I should then appear before you.—But 
when I think of the information already possessed, 
and of the zeal and energy already brought into 
action; when I think of the years of anxious toil 
which many by whom I am now surrounded have 
devoted to this enterprise,—their unwavering firm- 
ness and indefatigable and patient perseverance ;— 
that some have consecrated their own lives to the 
object,—while others have given up, if not their 
personal labour, yet the best affections of their heart 
and no trifling portion of their property ;—I feel 
that I should be rebuked, if, in the too great urgency 
of my desires, and the first flow of animation and 
eagerness, I were prompted to employ either argu- 
ments or expostulations:—and nothing is left me but 
to remind you briefly of those principles that may 
stimulate to a continuance—O that I might hope an 
increase—of your benevolent exertions, and to set 
before you the certainty that such exertions can 
never be invain. Whatever I could most fervently 
desire to press upon your consideration, is not only 
understood and applied in all its force and fulness, 
but has already issued in a measure of success so 
great and valuable, as to lead to the highest encour- 
agement, both in the review of the past, and the 
expectation of the future. I have only, therefore, 
to recall you to the remembrance of truths upon 
which you have long and prosperously acted, and 
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to suggest to you the contemplation of those higher 
and more extensive results that may be confidently 
anticipated as your reward hereafter. That in the 
midst of such effective and useful exertions as those 
you have hitherto made, many causes of disappoint- 
ment must have been experienced, is only what 
might naturally be expected from the ordinary and 
inevitable condition of mankind, and from a most 
casual inspection of the peculiarities of the situation 
you are appointed to occupy, as a body of associated 
churches, small in comparative numbers, and lack- 
ing in many of those outward resources which are 
enjoyed by others, and called to struggle with all 
the difficulties necessarily connected with recency 
of date, and an unestablished ecclesiastical charac- 
ter, when forced into competition with the more 
favoured and far easier operations of the ancient 
and recognised institutions of the country.—But 
you need not be told of the hardship and perplexity 
usually attendant upon the early efforts of benevo- 
lence and piety,—and attached, perhaps as a trial 
of our fidelity and steadfastness, to the vigorous pro- 
secution of all that is connected with the glory of 
God and the spiritual well-being of our fellow-men. 
You need not be reminded of the necessary limita- 
tions of human power and wisdom, nor of the uni- 
versal prevalence of evil, and the awful might and 
opposition of invisible but ever-present and spiritual 
agencies ;—and, though the return of this anniver- 
sary may bring with it a necessity for fresh and 
invigorating resolution, as well as for new labours 
and larger sacrifices, I rejoice to think that you 
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have manifested yourselves, by the ardour and de- 
votedness of your former efforts, willing to encounter 
them all; and am persuaded that I shall best dis- 
charge my present duty, by setting in your view 
what is fitted to encourage and to animate rather 
than to direct you, in the onward progress of your 
labour, and the farther pursuit of your great and 
elevated design. 

It is by these reflections that I have been guided 
in the selection of the passage that now lies before 
you. 

How beautifully does that passage illustrate, by 
an analogy often employed in the New ‘Testament, 
either directly or allusively, the nature and the 
extent of such efforts as those you are now called 
to renew! Nothing could more fitly represent the 
character of our labours for the moral and the spiri- 
tual improvement of men, than the toils of the hus- 
bandman, connected with the secret and mysterious 
progress of vegetation.—The simplicity of the pro- 
cess, so far as it depends on human agency, with 
the correspondent dependence of all upon the omni- 
potent influence of God;—the variety of effects pro- 
duced in the dissemination of divine truth, according 
to the disposition and circumstances of those by 
whom it is received;—the susceptibility of an inde- 
finite and almost boundless increase ;—and the slow 
and often wholly undiscoverable manner in which 
this increase is produced;—all are suggested with 
equal directness and beauty, and combine to impart 


to this analogy a peculiarity of interest scarcely to 
be found in any other. 
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We are represented as mere sowers of the seed: 
—that seed is itself divine ;—it is the germ and 
rudiment of a life that is eternal;—but it is to be 
committed by man only to the cold and naturally 
barren soil, to be lost, and hidden, and die,—not at 
once to spring up and flourish, but to be dissolved 
and sink into decay :—and all which we can do re- 
specting it, is only thus to cast it into the ground, 
and leave it there, apparently to perish. How aptly, 
and with what striking and manifest correctness, 
does this comport with all we know of the effect of 
our exertions, whether in the general declaration of 
religious truths, or the direct instruction of indi- 
viduals in reference to whatever is celestial and 
divine !—How little can the highest and the most 
energetic powers accomplish for the salvation of 
men, beyond the simple annunciation of revealed 
doctrine! And even thus to obtain for them an 
entrance into the mind, is far beyond our unassisted 
powers. The heart appears, sometimes, scarcely 
more closed against them than the intellect itself. 
Efforts which would have accomplished any other 
object,—eifts of reasoning and eloquence which 
would have surmounted any other obstacle, and 
carried with them, by the irresistible force either of 
conviction or persuasion, minds beneath the sway 
of any other form of prejudice, or presenting any 
other aspect of opposition and dislike,—are of them- 
selves useless, and even worse than useless, here. 
However calculated to illustrate and to adorn, they 
are wholly insufficient to clothe with spiritual might 
that gospel which must ever harden and condemn 
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when it comes in word only, and can never be effec- 
tual to salvation except when it makes its directer 
approach to the heart “with power, and with the 
Holy Ghost, and in much assurance.” They are 
sometimes apparently a hinderance to its proper and 
legitimate effects, by leading men to attend, not to 
the message of salvation, but to the form and exte- 
rior recommendations with which it is accompanied. 
Even at the most, they can but induce men to hear, 
but can never compel them to believe, far less to 
embrace and to obey, the truth, that they might be 
saved. ‘To change the figure,—they are at best 
but as the feathers that wing the shaft upon its 
course; but it is the simple truth alone, directed by 
the invisible agency of God, that can pierce the 
obdurate breast, and force its way into the inmost 
soul, like an arrow from the almighty quiver. To 
be convinced of this, we need only compare the 
manifest inefficiency of the most transcendent and 
most varied talents employed in the service of re- 
ligion, with the result of similar endowments ‘put 
forth in any other way. Why, it may be asked,— 
since, amongst all classes of those engaged in similar 
intellectual efforts to convince and affect the minds 
of other men, our theme is confessedly the noblest, 
and our office invested with the most impressive and 
commanding dignity,—why should the effect of our 
exertions usually be the least and the meanest, and 
ourselves fall far, and almost immeasurably, behind 
so many of our competitors, if not in the graces or 
the power of eloquence, yet in its practical and 
visible effects? The answer may, perhaps, be de- 
VOL. Il. 2 
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rived, sometimes from the familiarity of the topics” 
to which we solicit the attention of mankind ;—some- 
times from their extreme and invincible repugnancy 
to all that meets the senses or is found to engage 
the heart;—and because we are called to treat of 
things vast and unimaginable and unknown—such 
as never came before the eye—never resounded in 
the ear—were never offered to the touch—against 
whose admission every sense is barred, and whose 
very being is ascertained from other sources than 
those which are continually sending forth proofs of 
the reality and importance of all the customary ob- 
jects of human thought and knowledge :—but the 
best and surest reply is deducible from the state of 
man in himself, as utterly averse to their considera- 
tion, and alienated from all that could win and 
allure him to the desire of their enjoyment. To 
bring that mind to expend its affections on the 
objects of an unseen futurity, which has hitherto 
cherished no emotion, and conceived no thought, 
that was not engrossed by the concerns and the 
objects of time;—to induce it, surrounded as it is 
by the thousand attractions, and agitated by the 
numberless interests, of the present world, to divorce 
its contemplations and regard from all that so fondly 
solicits, or to wrench them from the grasp of all 
that so forcibly detains them, and fix them upon 
the distant and the future,—so that it shall come to 
behold neither the beauty nor the splendour of tem- 
poral things, but the hollowness that lies beneath 
and the corruption that is hastening to consume 
them ;—fastening a steadfast gaze upon the approach 
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of a crisis invisible to all besides, to discern, in 
the anticipated decisions of that far distant day, the 
utter vanity of what is now called so great, and fair, 
and honourable ;—to feel, where all around are run- 
ning the career of breathless emulation, a solemn 
and heaven-born estrangement from scenes that, 
however alluring, yet dazzle only to destroy;—to 
see the darkness of the tomb through all the pomp 
and garniture of earthly magnificence, and, on the 
other hand, to have the weight of eternal conse- 
quences pressing on the heart, when it would other- 
wise expand to the beamings of hope, or dance to 
the modulations of pleasure;—and, by an inversion 
of the common feelings of our nature, to restore to 
heaven and to immortality all their grandeur, while 
the world, with its whole train of joys and interests, 
sinks to its due depression before the glory of a 
state which it requires faith to realize, and piety to 
love :—this, and far more than this, is the aim 
which we are called to prosecute, the toil and labour 
it is ours unceasingly to sustain. 

For not even thus is our task limited.—To con- 
vince men of their guilt and misery, is yet more 
truly our object, and thence to lead them to the 
cross. And when we have succeeded in exciting 
such a concern as that death, and retribution, and 
our unchanging destiny, are no longer regarded as 
the phantoms of a dream, but held in high and 
devout consideration,—there yet remains unaccom- 
plished a work of the greatest moment, and we must 
gird ourselves to the labour of forcing home upon 
those who have all their life long been soothed by 
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the persuasion that they were safe and happy, the 
conviction that they are still exposed to all the re- 
sults of sin, though it has brought with it no burden 
on the soul, and spread no taint upon the outward 
character. We must make our appeal to conscience, 
and summon, in accents which that partial monitor 
shall be unable to resist, all the dormant powers of 
thought and feeling to awake to action, or ever the 
doom of eternity be irreversibly pronounced. We 
must seek to leave within the breast such a poig- 
nancy of deep and inward concern, as will allow no 
gentle relapse into its former perilous tranquillity, 
—no resting in the force of resolutions and projects 
of amendment, however fervent and sincere,—but 
to wring from the heart the bitter lamentations of 
real and inmost grief,—to infuse into the soul a dis- 
satisfaction with all sin, and a consciousness of its 
presence, which will not suffer it to rest till it has 
attained the hope of pardon through the blood of 
Jesus. Here evasions and subtleties multiply so 
thickly, that we find ourselves, at every step, em- 
barrassed and baffled with fresh forms of self-delu- 
sion, which it requires all our recollection of the 
deceitfulness of our own hearts first to detect, and 
afterwards to combat. We behold a perpetual ten- 
dency to sink down into the spirit of slumber beset- 
ting the unhappy and half-awakened convert,—a 
feeling similar to that with which, in an oppressive 
atmosphere, and surrounded by lulling and drowsy ~ 
sounds on every hand, we keep watch amidst the 
darkness of the night. We must rouse him again 
and again, with new expostulations and varieties of 
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argument and entreaty, that he yield not to the 
benumbing influence, lest he yet perish for ever. 
We behold a partial reformation often substituted 
for a total change of nature, issuing in a still more 
profound delusion and a falser peace :—and now 
the work of tracking through its crooked paths the 
devious and erring spirit, is one so laborious, so 
complicated, demanding so much vigilant thought, 
and such continued energy of feeling, that he who 
shall attempt these great things in any other might 
but that of omnipotence, and relying on any other 
wisdom than that of the infinite Spirit of God, will 
both have the most arduous of all undertakings to dis- 
charge, and must look for constant and unvaried dis- 
appointment as the recompense of all his exertions. 

Does it humble us then to learn that we are called 
only to an office comparatively feeble and inefficient, 
—that we have no other part in the accomplishment 
- of purposes the greatest and noblest which it is pos- 
sible that we should indulge, than that of the mere 
casting of seed into the ground, on which we can 
bestow no fertilizing influence, no vital power, that 
it should spring, and blossom, and bring forth fruit? 
Are we taught as a lesson of humiliation, that ‘“ Paul 
may plant, and Apollos may water, but God giveth 
the increase?” Let it encourage, while it abases 
us;—let it cheer our drooping spirits to remember, 
that the issue of so great a work is not committed 
to us,—that we are accountable not for its success, 
but only for its faithful and diligent performance,— 
and that all our sufficiency is of God. 

By the same analogy we are instructed, that the 
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measure of our success, even when employing the 
same diligence and fidelity, will vary in different 
cases, beyond our power of computation ;—and, as 
in the beautiful parable of the sower, wherein it 1s 
represented that some seed fell by the wayside— 
some upon stony places—some among thorns—and 
some into good ground,—we are warned not to yield 
ourselves to despondency because of the failure of 
our efforts in instances however numerous, and under 
forms however diversified,—but still to hope for the 
blessing, and while we seek to attain in ourselves, 
and to become instrumental in imparting to others, 
that preparation of heart which will dispose to the 
reception of every heavenly principle, as good seed 
cast into a fruitful soil—yet to feel assured, where 
this preparation exists not, and the consequent fruit 
is not produced, that the defect is traceable, neither 
to the principles themselves, nor to the faithful and 
laborious instrumentality by which they have been 
communicated, but to the degeneracy and sinfulness 
of their unhappy recipients; and hence, that neither 
God shall fail of his glory, nor we, if humble, and 
serious, and persevering, of our everlasting and abun- 
dant reward. 
It is delightful to be taught, by this analogy, the 
susceptibility pertaining to all sacred and divine 
principles of an indefinite and perpetual increase,— 
like seed bringing forth an hundred fold; and that 
not in a single year alone, but through the inter- 
minable succession of future harvests.—And thus, 
in the history of individual piety, how often does 
even one holy sentiment communicated by religious 
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instruction,—a single view of scriptural doctrine,— 
an insulated and at first feeble conviction,—an emo- 
tion excited apparently at random, and seeming to 
die away with the passing occasion, or the very 
utterance of the voice by which it was summoned 
into being,—abide in its deep and hidden resting- 
place within the breast, solitary at its beginning, and 
ready to pass away into forgetfulness,—only to spring 
in due season into life and vigour, and spread, and 
expand, and flourish, till it has pervaded the whole 
mental character, still advancing on to perfection, 
and still ripening, in its abundance and its beauty, for 
the eternal world. Thus also, in the history of the 
church at large,—a single truth, suggested at’ the 
first to but one of the servants of God, spreads and 
multiplies in its effects through all the lapse of ages, 
and the widest extent of local diffusion, even to the 
very boundaries of the earth, and the last era of na- 
ture and of time. Thoughts thus communicated in 
their origin to an apostle, or a prophet, or, in after 
periods of the history of the church, to those retired 
and solitary men who watched unseen the hidden 
lamp of the sanctuary amidst the dreariest periods 
of desolation and darkness,—while the torch, first 
lighted in the skies, has continued to burn and glow 
in secret, and shed its hallowed beams silently 
around on the gloomy pavilion with which it was 
enshrouded, sheltered by the covering hand of om- 
nipotence only till it should blaze with brighter ra- 
diance, and cast its light abroad over a wider sphere, 
when the time of peril should have passed away, 
and the daughter of Zion should again arise, to 
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loose herself from the bonds of her neck, and go 
forth to freedom and to joy,—truths thus, I say, 
imparted, after centuries of corruption and error, 
have in their progress dispelled the slumbers of my- 
riads, and aroused them to purposes of highest glo- 
ry,—enkindling amidst the waste a light so bright 
and beautiful, that from the very tomb of knowledge 
and of free inquiry, a flood of irresistible splendour 
has been made to flow abroad over the whole ex- 
panse of mind and of society, awakening, as it ad- 
vanced, like the beams of a brighter morning, in- 
numerable spirits into an energy unknown before, 
and becoming the source of life, and of emancipa- 
tion, and of glory, through all the future genera- 
tions of mankind. 

But in this interesting and beautiful passage our 
Lord does not merely illustrate, by the analogy of 
vegetation, the progress and effect of the gospel, 
and the nature of those efforts by which it is made 
known; he leads us to contemplate also another ob- 
ject of the highest interest, presented with the same 
accompaniment of illustration,—the union both of 
our exertions and our recompense with those of all 
our brethren, in whatever period of time, and what- 
ever be the nature of the task allotted whether to 
them or to ourselves :—and in our remaining ob- 
servations, we shall confine ourselves to this in- 
structive and animating topic; remarking on it in 
relation to the two following particulars :— 

First—The connection and continuity of the la- 
bours of the servants of God and ministers of truth, 
in all ages—and— 
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Second—The certainty that all who are engaged 
in this great work shall receive at last a full and 
adequate reward. 


I. THE CONNECTION AND CONTINUITY OF THE LA- 
BOURS OF THE SERVANTS OF GOD AND MINISTERS OF 
TRUTH, IN ALL AGES. 

It appears to have been a proverb in current use 
among the Jews, that “one soweth, and another 
reapeth ;”—and, like many others which they either 
ignorantly or impiously employed, our Lord availed 
himself of its familiar and well-known significancy, 
to point out this most striking and important prin- 
ciple. ‘They, it is probable, used it in one or ‘the 
other of these senses:—one commits the sin for 
which another is punished,—or, one performs the 
duty, and endures the toil, while another enjoys the 
benefit, and reaps the blessings of success. ‘There 
can be little doubt that, in either case, their use of 
it was coupled with sentiments of irreverence, and 
criminal disregard both of the divine authority and 
the arrangements of a just and benignant providence. 
Thus in the prophecy of Jeremiah,* we read that 
they were wont to say, ‘“ ‘The fathers have eaten a 
sour grape, and the children’s teeth are set on edge.” 
But in the days that are now to come, saith the Lord, 
ye shall say thus no more, but “every one shall die 
for his own iniquity.”—Again, in the book of Eze- 
kiel,+ we find a reference made to the same profane 
and impious sentiment, accompanied with the fol- 
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lowing denunciation: “ As I live, saith the Lord 
God, ye shall not have occasion any more to use 
this proverb in Israel. Behold, all souls are mine; 
as the soul of the father, so also the soul of the son 
is mine. The soul that sinneth it shall die.” That 
this expression corresponded with the ordinary opin- 
ions of the Jews in the time of our Saviour, we ga- 
ther from the reasoning of his disciples respecting 
the cause of those bodily infirmities which he was 
pleased miraculously to remove—“ Master, who did 
sin, this man or his parents, that he was born blind?” 
—thus supposing that, even in instances of this na- 
ture, the iniquities of the fathers were visited upon 
the children,—and that, not as a natural conse- 
quence, nor the result of any physical or ordinary 
laws, but as a punitive infliction, where the subject 
of the chastisement was himself exempt from guilt. 
—In the case before us, it seems to be suggested 
that in this sense the proverb is unfounded; while 
it is strikingly and emphatically applied in another, 
and one far different :—“ and herein,” says our 
Lord, “is that saying true;” and thus have I “sent 
you to reap that whereon ye bestowed no labour; 
other men laboured, and ye are entered into their 
labours.” As if he should have said, Behold the 
company of the Samaritans now eagerly approach- 
ing to receive my instructions, and to partake the 
blessings of my grace. ‘They have been already 
taught out of the ancient scriptures to cherish the 
expectation of the Messiah ;—they have read the 
testimony of the prophets and righteous men of 
other days, and wait for its fulfilment ;—and now it 
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shall be your happy and enviable office, to tell to such 
as these that the Messiah is come,—that the hopes of 
all past ages are at length accomplished,—that the 
truth for which so many have toiled and struggled is 
now confirmed in all its glory,—that the salvation 
of which they have obscurely spoken is now com- 
plete. And great shall be the success of your exer- 
tions. Beneath the guidance of my Almighty Spirit, 
all opposition and difficulty shall bow down before 
you ;—thousands, even in a day, shall receive with 
gladness those tidings of grace and mercy you shall 
be honoured to proclaim ;—multitudes, far greater 
than that you now see advancing towards us, shall 
throng around you, and become the seals and first- 
fruits of your ministry ;—while in its ultimate re- 
sults, it shall be correspondent only with the extent 
of the whole human race, and with the duration of 
all time.. Remember, then, that while the great and 
the pious of former generations have seemed to la- 
bour and to suffer almost without effect,—and while 
even your Master has stretched forth his hands in 
vain to a disobedient and rebellious people,—you, in 
all the amplitude of your success, have only reaped 
where others were appointed to sow ;—and cherish 
ever the pious and salutary dispositions, which this 
recollection is fitted to produce. | 

The sentiment is noble and just, and susceptible of 
a wide and almost universal application.—It is con- 
firmed by all the history of providence, even in the 
administration of the common and secular affairs of 
mankind. Men live not for themselves ;—it is not 
for themselves they die. In spite often of their own 
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feelings, and all the inherent principles of their 
character, they are made to illustrate this great 
truth, that the pervading intelligence of the supreme 
and infinite mind so orders and embraces all, as to 
bring them, by their several powers and individual 
history, to accomplish his wondrous and all-compre- 
hensive purposes; and, as labourers together in the 
same design—sometimes unconsciously, sometimes 
by constraint, but always in subservience to an in- 
variable law,—they co-operate to promote his glory, 
and to enhance the general good. The patriot— 
the conqueror—the explorer of unknown regions— 
the man of study and of philosophical research— 
the ingenious mechanician—the scientific discoverer, 
how seldom do they receive the fruit of their per- 
sonal exertions, or even perfect, by all their sacri- 
fices of health, and time, and labour, the objects of 
their sedulous and diligent pursuit! Herevn is that 
saying true—‘“ one soweth and another reapeth ;” 
for it is the common allotment and condition of 
mankind.—But it is pre-eminently confirmed by 
the history of religious truth, and the advance- 
ment of piety in the world. From the first dawn 
of revelation to the present hour, there has been 
ever a succession of faithful and devoted labour- 
ers, whose character and efforts, and all that made 
up the record of their lives, has been dependent 
upon the same circumstances in the case of others 
for much of its significance and import, and for all 
of its effect. Those holy men of old, who received 
the first communications of celestial merey, and 


. through faith subdued kingdoms, wrought right- 
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eousness, obtained promises, stopped the mouths of 
lions, quenched the violence of fire, escaped the 
edge of the sword, out of weakness were made 
strong, waxed valiant in fight, turned to flight the 
armies of the aliens,—of whom the world was not 
worthy,—received not the promise; God having 
provided some better thing for us, that they without 
us should not be made perfect.”* Those favoured 
seers, whom the Almighty Spirit by his peculiar 
visitations raised to become the lights of a dark 
world, and to exhibit, before his coming, the glory 
of the Saviour,—“ searched what, or what manner 
of time, the Spirit of Christ which was in them did 
signify, when it testified beforehand the sufferings of 
Christ, and the glory that should follow :’—yea they 
“inquired and searched diligently when they pro- 
phesied of the grace that should come unto us;—for 
unto them it was revealed that not unto themselves 
but unto us they did minister the things which are 
now reported unto us” by the gospel.t What ap- 
peared unmeaning or unnecessary at its first an- 
nouncement, was to be exhibited in its importance, 
or its manifest propriety and usefulness, by subse- 
quent communications:—what was rudimental and 
imperfect in itself, was to be discerned, in the sub- 
sequent progress of revelation, as part of a great 
whole, and essential to its consummation and _ its 
unity. And every prediction, and every type, and 
every insulated but mysterious event in the advanc- 
ing history of scripture, and every voice from the 
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oracle, and every victim bleeding before the altar, 
pointed still forward to things that should come after 
them for their explanation or their design, and con- 
stituted, unitedly, one grand and universal system of 
co-operation, to effectuate an end which, though now 
developed in its general character, and hid no longer 
as from the ages and generations of the past, yet 
waits the brighter manifestations of days still future, 
and transactions in the economy of divine govern- 
ment not yet come to pass, before the grandeur and 
the wisdom of the total scheme can be at all made 
known.—And such are now all those instrumental 
and voluntary agencies, by which the designs of 
God are progressively accomplished. One 1s sow- 
ing—another reaping,—as servants commissioned 
to perform their several and respective duties in the 
great harvest-field of the world, and all subject to 
the disposal of “the Lord of the harvest :’—each 
accomplishing as an hireling his day,—each con- 
tributing his own appointed portion to the attain- 
ment of the ultimate design,—but all pursuing, 
though unconsciously, one plan,—acting beneath 
one influence,—conducing to one end,—and to par- 
take one glorious and final recompense. ts 

And this concurrence and unity of effort ate 
of yet other illustrations,—especially in the recipro- 
cal operation and influence of the exertions of pious 
men upon the individual welfare and happiness of 
each other ;—as in the case of ministers in relation 
to their people, and of the people, in lke manner, 
in relation to their ministers. It is ours, my breth- 
ren, to sow,—yours to reap. Both are essential. 
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For our success, and our honour, and our real pros- 
perity, we are mutually dependent; and if you feel 
that much of your spiritual advancement is suspend- 
ed upon the zeal, and the diligence, and the fidelity, 
of your ministers,—be assured, your ministers are 
not less sensible that they must rely, for the attain- 
ment of all the great objects of their labour, upon 
your fervour of holy feeling,—upon your kindness 
and liberality in your conduct towards them,—upon 
your readiness to assist them in the fulfilment of 
their work,—and above all, upon your practical 
consistency of deportment, and steadfastness in 
prayer for their success. Our hopes, our aims, our 
interests, are inseparable and the same; and our 
truest wisdom, and the highest evidence of our re- 
spective and enlightened piety, lies in a practical | 
and constant acknowledgment that “we are your 
rejoicing even as ye also are ours in the day of the 
Lord Jesus.” * 


We have said, that the passage before us leads us 
to reflect— 


If. Tat ALL WHO ARE ENGAGED IN THIS GREAT 
WORK SHALL RECEIVE AT LAST A FULL AND ADEQUATE 
REWARD. 

This is indeed the chief object to which our at- 
tention is immediately directed by the language and 
allusions of our Lord. He had just stated to his 
disciples, that they were sent forth to the fulfilment 
of a work that might seem comparatively little and 
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undeserving of a recompense,—“ other men labour- 
ed, and ye have entered into their labours :’—they 
might therefore anticipate that their ministry would 
be esteemed but of inferior value at the final ac- 
count ;—yet he instantly checks every such sugges- 
tion by saying, “‘ even he that reapeth receiveth 
wages, and gathereth fruit unto life eternal,—that 
both he that soweth and he that reapeth may re- 
joice together :’—and thus he points to three con- 
siderations—the certainty of this reward—its great- 
ness and transcendent excellency—and the encour- 
aging fact that it should in all things correspond 
with the social and co-operative character of their 
labours, united as they were with those of all the 
faithful with whom they were gions and unitedly 
to rejoice. 

The reward is certain :—for it is secured both by 
the very nature of the exertions to which it is at- 
tached, and by the goodness and faithfulness of God. 
Even in themselves, the efforts of benevolent piety, 
aiming to advance the best and highest interests of 
mankind, and to bring honour to the cause of the 
Redeemer, are secure of an ample and abundant 
recompense. ‘They spring from sources too great 
and sacred to be denied success. ‘They are asso- 
ciated with interests too important and momentous 
finally to fail. ‘The purposes they seek to accom- 
plish are those of the divine government, in all its 
erandeur, comprehensiveness, and wisdom,—and 
their success or their frustration must involve, in 
every case, the efficacy of the designs, and the 
energy of the operations, of the Creator himself. 
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However feeble in their separate character, they 
are conjoined with all those mighty agencies which 
reeulate and control the universe,—coincident in 
their direction, and originating from the same al- 
mighty energy. ‘They may seem therefore to lie 
unfulfilled ;—but only because we cannot trace their 
correspondence and connection. ‘Their fulfilment 
may be secondary and remote; but it is not the less 
real, not the less infallible. And if the word of 
God shall not return unto him void, neither shall 
the faithful and devoted labour of those by whom it 
is made known be destitute of its own proper and 
individual effect. ‘‘ We are labourers together with 
God.” ‘They who form the subjects of our solicitude 
and our exertions ‘are God’s husbandry, they are 
God’s building.” And while, in this spiritual vine- 
yard, “he that planteth and he that watereth are 
one,” not only with each other but with God him- 
self, we see the unquestionable certainty that “every 
man shall receive his own reward, according to his 
own labour.” Nay, their very performance, weari- 
some and discouraging as it may sometimes appear, 
is attended with emotions of calm and sacred plea- 
sure, and issues in satisfactions more pure and per- 
manent than all that the world can bestow. We 
feel, while pursuing them, that we have “chosen the 
good part that shall not be taken away from us.” 
We wait not for our whole amount of recompense 
till the evening hour, when the Master of the vine- 
yard shall “call the labourers, and give them their 
hire, beginning at the last unto the first.” We are 
conversant with objects more noble and sublime,— 
VOL. II. 722.4 
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are animated by motives more holy and exalted,— — 
and cheered by anticipations more delightful and 
solemn, than such as spring from earth, or are 
bounded by the history of time. We sometimes 
witness, though imperfectly, the evidences of our 
success. When the ignorant are instructed, and the 
thoughtless roused to inquiry, and the abandoned 
and profligate stayed amidst their course,—when 
the wanderer is reclaimed, and the mourner filled 
with joy, and the doubtful is established both in 
faith and holiness,—we have already an earnest of 
our ultimate reward. And the residue is sure. Our 
very fidelity and diligence, and the patient exertion 
we are enabled to sustain, are pledges of the future; 
since that grace which has bestowed them is the 
gift of him from whom all that we hope for must at 
last proceed. ‘To him is known, in all its extent 
and difficulty, the task allotted to us. Its embar- 
rassments and hardships, and every cause of dis- 
appointment, come not but by permission of his 
grace and wisdom; and, while all is dependent on | 
his faithfulness, all is duly appreciated by his infinite 
intelligence. And the least and meanest of our 
efforts shall be followed, therefore, by its gracious 
and proportionate result; that “he that ploweth 
should plow in hope, and that he that thresheth in 
hope should be partaker of his hope.’ Our toil 
and diligence may sometimes appear to issue in the 
production only of most frail and blighted fruits, 
such as to induce the lamentation, “‘I have laboured 
in vain, and spent my strength for nought.” The 
increase of all may be but as “ grass upon the house- 
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tops, which withereth afore it groweth up, wherewith 
the mower filleth not his hand, nor he that bindeth 
sheaves his bosom, neither do they which go by say, 
The blessing of the Lord be upon you; we bless 
you in the name of the Lord.” Yet let us recollect, 
that “he that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing pre- 
cious seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him;—for they that sow 
in tears shall reap in joy.” And if, in other cases, 
we are animated by the effect of our labour in its 
present measure of realization,—=in these, let us 
learn to trust in the stability of the divine promises, 
and wait on the Lord that he may be gracious ‘unto 
us—“ until we receive the early and the latter rain.” 

How transcendent in its character and value is 
the nature of our final recompense, intimated by the 
striking phrase—“ He gathereth fruit unto life eter- 
nal!”,— What an animating thought, that, while others 
reap only the short-lived pleasures, or honours, or 
possessions, of this vain and transitory being, ours 
is a harvest that endureth through eternity! All 
its products are those over which time, and change, 
and death, have no dominion. ‘Those spirits we are 
instrumental in delivering from the wrath to come— 
those delights and glories they shall be exalted to 
enjoy—those crowns of light they shall so soon 
receive—and those songs of gratulation and holy 
triumph that shall welcome their entrance into the 
heavenly mansions—are alike eternal. 

And the illustrious recompense, when once at- 
tained, is ours for ever. What generous and elevated 
pleasure shall we then experience, when we contem- 
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plate the felicity, the purity, and the complete sal- 
vation, of those whom it has been our privilege, and 
the crown of our rejoicing, to deliver from the wrath 
to come! How shall we exult with a pure and holy 
transport, such as it was the very highest anticipa- 
tion of the Saviour to possess, when “for the joy 
that was set before him he endured the cross and 
despised the shame ;”—a feeling such as we may 
conceive to thrill through the breast of angels, when, 
after ministering to their deliverance from the perils 
of life with all its ills and sorrows, and guiding them 
securely on their path to heaven, they shall at length 
behold the just received into the presence of their 
Father, and waft them from the dark chamber of 
affliction, and the low bed of death, to the society of 
the blessed, and the abodes of immortality ;—nay, 
such as we cannot but believe to constitute one of 
those forms of bliss, alike unimaginable and infinite, 
which dwell for ever in the bosom of the eternal 
Father, rejoicing ceaselessly over the happiness of 
his redeemed children! What calm and holy satis- 
faction shall we not derive from the accomplishment 
of so great and so divine an object,—to have con- 
tributed, each in our measure, to the promotion of 
universal good, in the welfare and harmony of all 
spiritual being, and in the subjugation and over- 
throw of all the powers of evil! What unspeakable 
and endless bliss must we ever derive from the con- 
descending and merciful approval of our Master, 
when he shall graciously acknowledge us as his, 
not alone as the purchase of his blood, but as his 
followers—“ the chosen, and called, and faithful!” 
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This is indeed to “enter mto the joy of our 
Lord.” 

But what an inconceivable amount of happiness 
does it not import, when we are assured that this 
illustrious and transcendent recompense is to be 
enjoyed in happy fellowship with all who have con- 
tributed, in whatever manner, or the most distant 
periods, to the promotion of the same great end,— 
who have been indissolubly united in our labours, 
and shall share in all the glory of our reward! 
“‘ He that soweth and he that reapeth shall rejoice 
together.’ We can conceive, perhaps, the joy,— 
full, and glowing, and unutterable,—with which the 
shout of victory is heard at length bursting from 
every breast, when brethren in conflict and in dan- 
ger, separated for awhile amidst the fury of the 
battle, meet on the well-fought field, or wave their 
triumphant flag upon the fallen ramparts of their 
enemy. We may picture to ourselves the rapture 
and the mutual greetings of men that, having strug- 
eled together amidst the darkness and horrors of 
the storm, scattered at last and driven long asunder, 
and left to strive alone with all its rage and fierce- 
ness, behold each other with a silent and speechless 
delight, while they see the black and lurid tempest 
rolling far off along the sky, and hail again the 
brightness and the sweet breath of the returning 
dawn. But how shall we imagine the joy of spirits, 
snatched themselves from all the horrors of eternal 
death, and exulting in their freedom, when they 
shall meet the embrace of those who haye toiled 
and striven with them in the achievement of a work 
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the greatest and the mightiest, but fraught with the 
most appalling dangers—accomplished now and 
complete,—while the gladness of its consummation 
is their common heritage; associated once in all 
their toils and conflicts,—united now for ever in the 
glory of their final reward. 

Let us seek, then, by the practical application of 
this subject, to derive from it the instruction and 
the benefit it is fitted to impart;—and let it teach 
us especially, in the first place, to correct our too 
frequently erroneous estimate both of the character 
and the success of those severally engaged in the 
prosecution of all the objects of Christian benevo- 
lence.—How often do the most faithful and zealous 
men labour apparently im vain, and yet “their 
record is in heaven, and their witness is on high.” 
And in due season the effect is seen;—not perhaps 
in their own immediate prosperity, but as having 
contributed most essentially to that of others. ‘The 
fact thus familiarly observed, may serve, when rightly 
considered, to teach us the indisputable and absolute 
sovereignty of God; who appoints to each his sta- 
tion,—communicates to each his measure of time, 
talent, and opportunity, and not less of success,— 
and thus ‘ distributeth to every man severally as he 
will.” It may stimulate us to the exercise of faith, 
and courage, and submission, and sacred content- 
ment. It may cause us to look with continual soli- 
citude and jealousy upon our own exertions, lest 
they should be found at last to have been criminally 
incommensurate with the extent of our trust,—while, 
on the other hand, we shall be disposed to regard 
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the efforts and the total condition of our brethren 
with a corrected and candid feeling, and to wait the 
developments of futurity before we venture hastily 
to censure them, either for the character of their 
exertions, or the apparent measure of their useful- 
ness. It will teach us “to judge nothing before the 
time, until the Lord come, who will both bring to 
light the hidden things of darkness, and make mani- 
fest the counsels of the hearts: and then shall every 
man have praise of God.’’*—We often take erro- 
neous views of the comparative importance of the 
efforts of different men in this great harvest-field. 
We think, when we see remarkable success, that 
the labourer is peculiarly honoured, and must have 
been pre-eminently faithful; and we are but too 
prone to despise or undervalue those less imme- 
diately and obviously distinguished by the practical 
results of their labour. But we find our Lord here 
intimating, that the sower who may sow only in 
tears is perhaps the more worthy to be thus recom- 
-pensed, and that it is of special grace that even 
‘he that reapeth receiveth wages:’—and the senti- 
ment is doubtless most true and most important. 
The efforts of the reaper are indeed necessary to 
the ingathering of the fruits of the earth; but it was 
the sower who prepared the way by casting the pre- 
cious grain into the ground,—who watched through 
the long months of darkness and of barrenness, till 
- the reviving spring should come in its season, till 
the genial influences of heaven should descend, and 
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the first green blade should lift its tender and deli- 
cate head where all before was sterility and death. 
And if the reaper, when he putteth in his sickle 
because the harvest is come, shall be received to all 
that harvest of joy,—how much more shall he by 
whose laborious and patient husbandry all was pre- 
pared, and new life and beauty made to arise even 
from the very womb of desolation! For consider, 
how much more of steadfastness and self-denial, of - 
meekness and humility, of faith and of that grace ~ 
that enables us to hope though it be against hope,— 
how much more patience, and perseverance, and 
simplicity both of motive and of action, is required 
to prosecute our labours, when there is no apparent 
success, and to leave to others who shall come after 
us the happimess and honour of gathering where we 
have strawed,—than can be possibly displayed or 
exercised, where all is fair and promising,—where 
the spiritual increase is seen on every hand, and we 
have only to collect and to house it in the garner of 
the Lord,—when we see the fields filled with plenty, 
and the valleys covered with yellow corn. If there 
be any lesson which this passage is fitted particularly 
to impress, it 1s, surely, that, in owr own case, we 
should neither presume amidst abundance, nor grow 
remiss and despondent when it is withheld; and 
that, applying the principle to the case of others, 
we should avoid alike the injustice and the impiety 
of “ despising the day of small things.” 

We ought not less to learn from it the necessity 
of diligence, united with contentment and holy con- 
fidence, in the fulfilment of our duty, whatever may 
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be the sphere of labour or of usefulness we are ap- 
pointed to occupy. ‘That sphere is assigned to us 
by him in whose hands are the events and issues of 
all men’s destiny. It is given in perfect unison with 
his general designs, and the arrangements of his 
universal providence. It involves us in a measure 
of responsibility in all things correspondent with its 
character, and commensurate with its magnitude;, 
and, whether greater or less in itself, it 1s designed 
to prepare us for a correspondent amount both of 
usefulness and of honour. Is the sphere humble? 
why should we disparage it? What though it be 
only to sow, while others are to reap?—still it is 
that apportioned to us by the great Lord of all; 
and wherefore should we murmur at his will? Does 
he not know, infinitely better than ourselves, our 
capacity and our adaptation to personal service, and 
what will most contribute both to his glory and to 
our true happiness? Are we beset with difficulties 
and discouragements? Still let us persevere; for, 
while we act in accordance with his supreme autho- 
rity, and infinitely wise and merciful designs, we 
cannot be without our recompense. 

Is it humility or unbelief, then, which, amidst the 
embarrassments and trials of our individual station, 
leads us to despond? Shall the best and holiest of 
men be found to have poured out in vain their tears 
and cries, and agonizing prayers,—and to have 
yielded up their very lives in vain, when they loved 
them not even unto death? Or can the blessed Sa- 
viour be denied the fruit of all his humiliation and 
sorrow, so that he should have obeyed, and suffered, 
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and died, without effect? Can that cause fail, for 
which he shed his blood, and is still breathing forth 
the ceaseless fervour of his intercession? But our 
labours and our sacrifices, though nothing in the ac- 
count, are inseparably united with his, and so surely 
as he who is our life shall appear, we also shall ap- 
pear with him in glory. Were any confirmation 
- required to encourage and to establish our hopes of 
ultimate success, it might be derived, most easily 
and impressively, from the past history of the church. 
Nothing that we can now attempt would appear de- 
serving of the name of difficulty, when compared 
with those which pressed on every hand upon the 
first followers of Jesus, when he sent them forth 
alone and undefended, for the conversion of the 
world.— Who that had listened, in the spirit of phi- 
losophic pride, or of natural unbelief, to the very 
‘discourse from which we have selected our text, and 
had heard how he taught them to anticipate an easy 
conquest over the prejudices and the feelings of all 
mankind, over the policy and the religion of the 
globe,—would not have exclaimed—‘“ Dreaming en- 
thusiast! these our countrymen will deride and de- 
spise thee,—and the message of thy few and deluded 
followers will be to themselves only the occasion of 
shame, and buffeting, and imprisonment, and dan- 
ger,—perhaps of violence and death:—and how 
then shall the world be illumined by thy doctrine ? 
—the world, whose ample extent and fair provinces 
are the abodes of science, and arts, and arms, and 
all the luxury and the grace of life,—of commerce, 
and enterprise, and splendour, such as never beamed 
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upon thy humble vision,—whose towers, and pa- 
laces, and temples, might dazzle and overawe thee, 
—and to the untold millions of whose people thy 
name, thy parentage, thy language, and thy country, 
are alike unknown,—how shall the world submit 
beneath thine authority, or yield to derive its know- 
ledge or its happiness from the instructions of thy — 
disciples? Shall Greece learn wisdom of Judea? 
Shall Rome bow down her proud neck into the dust, 
and prostrate her philosophy and her religion be- 
fore the feet of a Nazarene ?”—Yet these despised 
men, obscure as they were in themselves, and hum- 
ble as were the outward circumstances of their Mas- 
ter, accomplished in a short season a revolution in 
the whole mental and religious condition of man- 
kind, infinitely surpassing the achievements of sec- 
ular wisdom, and the proudest boasts of science. 
They went forth proclaiming only the simplest 
truths, and in the most artless and .unpretending 
manner; and thus triumphed over all the power and 
opposition of the world. The doctrines they taught 
were few, but all-important. ‘The duties they en- 
forced were obvious, and of universal obligation. 
The spirit they discovered, and the single aim they 
pursued, spoke to the heart of man a_benevo- 
lence and an elevation of goodness before utterly 
unknown. ‘They disarmed by gentleness, or over- 
awed by manifest superiority, the fury of the most 
sanguinary persecutors, and the prejudice of the 
most cautious and suspicious inquirers. The great 
but simple truth they proclaimed found its way to 
the conscience, and awakened an answering voice 
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in the inmost recesses of the soul. The altars of 
ancient superstition, and the thrones of tyrannical 
power, fell alike before them. The night of ages “ 
was dispelled. ‘The phantoms that had brooded, in 
silent and mystic horror, over the human mind, and 
held in degrading vassalage the captive spirit of 
man, vanished at their approach. ‘The terrors that 
had enthralled it lost their hold for ever. ‘The 
knowledge of the true God was substituted for the 
worship of the false. The darkness of the grave 
was fled, and its deepest shadows had been pene- 
trated by the blessed light of immortality. Mercy 
and peace returned to dwell in the breast they had 
so long deserted, and took up again their gentle 
dwelling amongst mankind. Convulsions the most 
appalling and portentous shook to its base the em- 
pire that had sought to crush and to overwhelm 
them. The surrounding nations felt and trembled 
beneath the stroke. The presiding power of omni- 
potence was visible, and the arm of the Most High 
made bare, in overturning all that could impede, or 
that presumed to resist, their progress; till, at length, 
the most distant lands, and people the most dissimi- 
lar from themselves—those separated by the farthest 
ocean, and the nations of the western star—em- 
braced their doctrine,—modelled on it all their so- 
cial habits and civil institutions,—assumed the very 
cross, which had been the badge of their disgrace 
and the grand obstacle to their first successes, as the 
symbol of happiness and glory,—till it floated in the 
banners of victory,—was proudly borne on high as 
the brightest ornament of the dome, the palace, and 
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the temple—became the emblem of majesty as it 
blazed amidst the splendours of the diadem, and, in 
its milder effuleence, beamed forth from the sceptre, 
the signal of reconciliation and peace! What a 
sight, to behold the representation of a well-known 
instrument of torture—and that too one which was 
appropriated only to the basest and most ignomini- 
ous purposes, and never used but in the death of a 
traitor or a slave—glittering amidst imperial en- 
signs, and worn in triumph upon a monarch’s brow! 
How passing wonder, that the cross of one who died 
as an outcast, an impostor, and an impious blas- 
phemer, should be associated, in far distant regions, 
and through every future age, with all the pride of 
conquest, the pomp of royalty, and the sanctity of 
religion! But it was the simple proclamation of the 
gospel, attended only by its inherent evidences and 
legitimate effects, that accomplished all that thus 
contributed to illuminate, and to purify, and to 
save ;—and thus it was that the followers of Jesus 
became “the light of the world.” * 

We should learn again from this subject, to cher- 
ish the remembrance of our unity with all the de- 
voted and zealous servants of God, whether in the 
present or in past ages,—to cultivate a spirit of 
sympathy with all our brethren and fellow-labour- 
ers, however differing from ourselves in the pecu- 


*I would cast no shade on the splendour of the preceding 
passage ; yet I cannot help suggesting the question, how far the 
national and earthly glory to which Christianity was ultimately 
advanced, ought to be reckoned amongst the appropriate and 
legitimate triumphs of so spiritual a system.—Ep1rTor, 
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liarities of religious profession or ecclesiastical po- 
lity. The spirit of the gospel is a social spirit ;— 
the disposition it inculcates and produces is one that 
inclines us to co-operate in all things good, and 
pious, and benevolent ;—and that spirit is beautifully 
enforced by the passage before us. We are soon to 
rejoice together ; let us then be willing to unite in 
labour. And while we thus extend our fraternal 
and affectionate regards to the whole body of our 
Christian contemporaries, let us also learn habitu- 
ally to consider ourselves as the followers of those 
holy and illustrious men of other generations, whose 
history excites us to such sacred admiration and 
exalted delight. Often let us contemplate their 
character and their example; remembering that 
they have been but a little while our predecessors 
in the path to glory,—that, however remote be the 
ages and nations in which they lived and flourished, 
yet, when we come to meet them on the heavenly 
plains, we shall regard that distance, that now seems 
almost immeasurably to separate us, only as a point. 
We shall see that we have been fellow-combatants 
on the same field, and engaged in the same celestial 
warfare; discerning then that intimate connection 
between our respective labours and sufferings, and 
that effect of their exertions and achievements on 
our own, which we are now wholly unable to com- 
prehend. And while we partake in the exultation 
of their conquests, having entered first into their 
labours, and afterwards into their reward,—while 
every instance of our individual success is traceable 
to theirs, and we come to inherit the fruit of all 
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their toil and anguish,—they too shall share in all 
which we have been the instruments of effecting ;— 
for in our triumphs they will delightedly recognise 
only the consummation and fulness of their own. 
Let us, then, strive to feel that we tread their foot- 
marks,—that we have caught their descending man- 
tle,—that we are baptized with their baptism, and 
bedewed as with their blood,—that we contend with 
them amidst the strife and danger of the battle, and 
shall soon mingle our voices with theirs amidst the 
loud and universal acclamations of victory. By 
these considerations let us be animated to seek an 
increasing familiarity with their names and charac- 
ter, and to cherish a holy fellowship of spirit with 
them in all their varieties of individual excellence. 
When we are ready to faint, let us think of them, 
and be comforted. When we are tempted to pre- 
sumption, let us look up in admiration to the gran- 
deur of their high example, and this shall teach us 
mingled emulation and humility. Thus shall we be 
stimulated more fully and more energetically to 
promote the very end of all our being, and which 
only makes it truly life to live,—scattering the bless- 
ings of knowledge, virtue, and religion, on every 
hand around us, and so at last attaining to the de- 
lightful and consolatory persuasion that we have not 
lived, that we shall not die, in vain. Thus, for 
example, let us think often of the great apostle of 
the Gentiles,—how to his noble and generous mind 
nothing else seemed honourable, or desirable, or 
happy,—how, like his blessed Master, he had made 
it his meat and his drink to do the will of God,— 
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how, if he continued upon earth, this was the fruit 
of his labour—to be spent with incessant occupa- 
tion, and worn down with anxiety and fatigue—to be 
consumed by hunger, and thirst, and penury, and 
distress :—yet, when the wreath of victory glittered 
in his view, and the portals of celestial blessedness 
opened before him,—when he saw the unfading 
glories of the new Jerusalem, and heard its echoing 
songs, and, looking within the vail, gazed on the 
brightness of that holy place, where even saints ap- 
proach not, nor the angels of light, but “whither 
the forerunner is for us entered,’’ and there beheld 
the great High Priest presenting still his never-fail- 
ing sacrifice, and offering still his ceaseless inter- 
cession,—yet his seraphic soul could stoop again to 
earth, and, longing with a purer and a holier ardour 
to advance the glories of the Saviour and the ever- 
lasting welfare of his brethren than even “ to de- 
part and be with Christ,” he could exclaim, ‘ I am 
in a strait,—I wot not what to choose ;—my desire 
indeed, my treasure, my affections, my home, my 
rest, my final glory, and my crown of triumph— 
all are in heaven :—thither would I gladly ascend, 
and there would I dwell for ever,—for my Lord is 
there :—yet I am in a strait. To abide in the flesh 
is more needful for my brethren, more serviceable 
for the church ;—and I could almost be content to 
relinquish for a season my portion in the bliss of 
paradise, that I might but fill up the measure of my 
Master’s sufferings, and follow in the footsteps of 
‘the Captain of my salvation, bringing many sons 
unto glory.’’’—-Once he had been among the fore- 
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most to oppress, to torture, and to persecute; and 
while menaces and cruelty dwelt upon his lips, his 
breast seemed filled with but one rancorous and 
_ vindictive passion, longing for the extermination of 
the followers of Jesus. His very breath was 
“threatening and slaughter.’’ But now that spirit 
was exchanged for one equally energetic, equally 
engrossing. He formed no other purpose, cherished 
no other wish, thought on no other object, was alive 
to no other interest, breathed forth no other prayer 
—but this alone, that ‘ Christ might be magnified 
in his body whether it were by life or by death.” 
This was his hope, his joy, his glory. Here all his 
passions centred, all his powers were roused and 
quickened into action. All his efforts met and ter- 
minated here. He would have counted it a waste 
of being to have swayed the sceptre of a thousand 
provinces,—to have bent into subjection.the proud- 
est monarchs of the earth,—to have rolled the tide 
of conquest over half the globe,—and then to 
scatter wide the blessings of civilization and of free- 
dom,—to loose the slave from his fetters, and to 
shed the light of knowledge and the irradiations of 
science over the benighted and the prostrate mind. 
Whatever is loftiest in the aims of secular benevo- 
lence,—gentlest in melting pity, purest in philan- 
thropy,—he esteemed as nothing—dear as it was 
and congenial to his nature—when compared with 
this, that he might hasten on the fulness of his 
Master’s glories in the salvation of perishing men. ° 
—And let us seek to attain to a just and affecting 
yiew of the character of a greater than Paul,—who, 
VOL. Il. 21 
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amidst all the effulgence of the Godhead, conde- 
scended to become like unto us in all things, that 
we might be made in all things conformable to 
him. Let us trace his daily footsteps, and follow 
him into the solitude of his nightly prayers,—observy- 
ing how, in every scene, his soul was filled with 
one sacred and all-commanding sentiment,—how 
one motive ever actuated all his conduct, and ab- 
sorbed every faculty and every desire,—how every 
association of his mind, as in the case before us, 
was of a heavenly and spiritual nature,—so that, 
when he saw the fields around him filled with ver- 
dant corn, and ripening slowly for the sickle, and | 
beheld amongst them the approaching crowd of the 
Samaritans, his thoughts instantly recurred to the 
analogy between that harvest which a few months 
would bring about in the progress of the year, and 
that sacred and immortal harvest which should be 
reaped hereafter by the instrumentality of his dis- 
ciples, —and, though wearied and faimt with his 
journey, and sitting by the well-side for refresh- 
ment, yet, when he found an opportunity of spi- 
ritual benefit to be imparted to a stranger and a 
Samaritan, forgetting in a moment all his hunger 
and lassitude, he replied to the entreaty of his dis- 
ciples who pressed him to take food—“ I have meat 
to eat which ye know not of;—my meat is to do 
the will of him that sent me, and to finish his work:” 
—and how, in another case, he exclaimed, “I have 
a baptism to be baptized with, and how am I strait- 
ened till it be accomplished.”—Though every day 
was filled with deeds of mercy—every step traced 
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in the improvement and happiness of mankind— 
and by every action glory rendered to the majesty 
of God—yet, in the very view of those agonies by 
which his soul was ultimately overwhelmed and sor- 
rowiful even unto death, such was the ardour and 
the devotion of his spirit,—such his eager and never- 
ceasing solicitude for the salvation of men,—such 
his intense and uncontrollable desire to accomplish 
all his work,—that his ardent and holy soul expe- 
rienced a restraint, an oppression, and a limitation 
- of effort, till the dreadful day should arrive, and the 
last enemy approach in all his terrors, and the bitter 
cup of agony should tremble in his hands, and_ his 
overburdened and labouring spirit should expend 
itself in suffering boundless and unutterable, to effec- 
tuate the redemption of a guilty world!—By the 
contemplation of these examples, and by reflections 
such as these, let us aim to become more truly and 
more greatly Christian,—more allied in temper to 
the noble and elevated characters of the apostles 
and prophets, and of saints and martyrs,—more like 
Christ himself;—and thus shall we attain to a far 
larger and more valuable measure both of personal 
holiness and of practical success.— There is a charm 
in goodness,—there is a majesty in truth,—there is 
a power to touch the very soul in the calm yet un- 
moveable resolution of superior piety, while, with 
the eye full set upon eternity, and the heart glowing 
with that hope, that love, that joy, that is unspeak- 
able, we tread right onward in our elevated path, 
and follow in the footmarks of our Master, disdain- 
ing to turn aside, and incapable of drawing back, 
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—urging our way through honour and dishonour, 
through good report and evil, through censure, and 
reproach, and scorn, and injury, to reach the mount 
of glory, and to win the immortal crown. ‘The 
smile of derision will then frequently be exchanged 
for secret veneration. The gay and trifling will be 
awed into respect. Our profession and our prin- 
ciples will be confessed and felt in all the force of 
a living and a visible reality. Men will stand in 
silence to behold what cannot but appeal to their 
deepest and most powerful emotions. They will 
see with wonder the influence of things invisible. 
Our life will be to them like a voice from the world 
unseen—a warning from beyond the grave—a so- 
lemn admonition from the land of darkness—a 
memorial, and almost a summons, from the tribunal 
of God. They may affect to despise; but they will 
inwardly tremble. ‘They may force themselves to 
scofiing and mockery; but their hearts will smite 
them. ‘The spell will be upon their souls, and they 
cannot break it. A deep and fearful suspicion will 
harass and disquiet them, whether in the haunts of 
dissipation and folly, or in the stillness of their so- 
litary chamber. It will whisper that all is not well 
within,—that their way is dark and slippery,—that 
the angel of death is behind them,—that verily there 
is a reward for the righteous,—that there is a re- 
compense, an avenger, and a judge,—that there is 
an energy and a truth in religion which they haye 
never known,—a secret of the Lord which is with 
them that fear him:—and could you hear the lan- 
guage of many a suppressed and inward sigh,— 
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could you rightly interpret that look of anxiety and 
wonder with which they often gaze upon the humble 
and consistent Christian, as they vainly attempt to 
deride him for his folly, or his eccentricity, or his 
precision,—you would hear them saying, with min- 
gled envy and despair, “‘O that my soul were in 
thy soul’s stead!’,—Aim then, my brethren, to be 
thus distinguished; for this is to put on the garments 
of light, and the beauty of salvation. Thus arrayed, 
you shall go forth to security and conquest. It is 
“the armour of righteousness on the right hand and 
on the left.’”’ The lowliest station, and the feeblest 
powers, and the burden of heaviest afflictions, and 
all the disadvantages of servitude, or poverty, or 
meanness, shall not deprive you of this honour. 
Seek but to glorify God. Let your eye be single: 
Let your actions bear the constant impress of your 
principles. Keep the end ever in your view,—the 
goal, the mark, the prize! Think much and often 
of your high calling. Remember whereunto you 
are appointed. “Ponder the path of your feet, and 
let all your goings be established.” Be not content 
with simple abstinence from evil, but “ever follow 
that which is good.” Not satisfied that you are 
merely exempt from the charge of being cumberers 
of the vineyard of the Lord, seek to excel, and to 
bring forth much fruit. Be ye always abounding 
in his work, and your labour shall not be in vain. 
Let it not suffice you to have walked yourselves 
without defilement amidst the pollutions of the world; 
but strive to be found at last having even your gar- 
ments unspotted—your steps traced as in characters 
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of light—your names without reproach—the fra- 
grance of your Christian virtues diffused through all 
your path, without admixture or deterioration, as a 
sweet savour of the grace of Christ;—living above 
the world,—showing yourselves even as a peculiar 
people—strangers and pilgrims—citizens of heaven 
—more intent upon the acquisition of celestial trea- 
sures and a never-fading glory than of the withering 
pleasures and transitory possessions of this scene of 
vanity,—and above all, seeking to be filled with all 
the gentleness, and meekness, and purity, and bene- 
ficence, of the spirit of your Master, and to display 
them living and embodied in your own. 

Finally, let us learn from this subject, to cultivate 
continually a temper of elevated and joyful antici- 
pation, looking with eager hope to that great day 
which is ever in approach, when “those that sow 
and those who reap” shall be raised to “ rejoice to- 
gether.”” What a scene shall be presented, when 
the faithful of every age shall meet at last in heaven, 
and see the work they have severally carried on 
consummated in its effects and its glory ;—when 
ministers and their people, parents and their off- 
spring, shall assemble before the throne ;—when 
‘“‘ they shall come from the east, and from the west, 
and from the north, and from the south, to sit down 
with Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the king- 
dom of God!”— When we shall follow, in the long 


train of the blessed and the spirits of the just made ~ 


perfect, into the glories of the heavenly temple,— 
there we shall behold the confessor, who endured 
the dungeon and the rack, and boldly maintained 
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the honour of his Master amidst all the menaces and 
eruelty of a persecuting world, his brows now graced 
with a celestial diadem, and the palm-branch of 
triumph waving in his hand, to serve day and night 
‘in the nearest approach to the eternal majesty, hav- 
ing “washed his robes and made them white in 
the blood of the Lamb.’”’—There shall we meet the 
evangelist, the faithful preacher of righteousness in 
regions where Christ was unknown; and around him 
the happy multitude that in after ages, through 
the long succession of time, were instructed, and 
sanctified, and saved, as the fruit of his exertions, 
and his sacrifices, and his prayers. ‘There, too, we 
shall behold the holy, humble, and devoted mis- 
sionary; who, though he saw not the result of his 
labours, but was denied success, yet fainted not nor 
drew back, rejoicing to be even as a voice amidst 
the wilderness proclaiming—“ Prepare ye the way 
of the Lord; make straight in the desert a highway 
for our God.”—The pastor too shall be there; and 
he shall present his flock to the chief Shepherd,— 
while ‘the Lamb that is in the midst of the throne 
shall feed them, and shall lead them to living foun- 
tains of waters, and God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes.’—What sweet companionship— 
what intimate and holy communion—what recipro- 
cal and endless bliss—shall now repay them for all 
the fears and sorrows, the toils and sufferings of this 
mortal state, when pursuing the same great objects, 
each in his solitary path, they passed along in sad- 
ness to their united and eternal inheritance! 
Prophets! martyrs! missionaries! devoted and 
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holy pastors of the church in every age! and you 
the chosen apostles of our Lord! glorious were your 
toils and dangers, and illustrious shall be your re- 
compense! Angels might envy you! But you shall 
not be separated in your reward from the meanest 
and the most unsuccessful labourer in this great 
harvest, who lived, and suffered, and died, un- 
noticed and unknown! 
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DISCOURSE VI. 


JER. vit. 17. 


“ Seest thou not what they do in the cities of Judah 
and in the streets of Jerusalem ?” 


Noruine is farther from my intention, in the selec- 
tion of this passage, than to deal in general invective, 
and to condemn, with indiscriminate severity, either 
the apathy of the church, or the supposed or real 
vices of our country;—even though thus I might 
prevail to awaken an indignant determination to 
employ every effort for their correction and removal. 
The love of sarcasm, and the readiness of the popu- 
lar mind to yield its warmest sympathies to the 
satirist and the public censor, is familiar to us all; 
and hence, has often furnished the chief expedient 
of many an aspiring politician,—and it were well if 
we could not add—of many an ambitious religionist. 
How far the temper to which it makes its appeal 
may have sometimes mingled with our own mental 
habits, or flowed along in the channel of our most 
energetic exertions, we can scarcely, perhaps, deter- 
mine. But it requires the most resolute check; for 
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its source and its agency are evil,—having the same 
natural affinities with those which teach the vulgar 
spirit to rejoice in scenes of cruelty and bloodshed, 
and all men to feel an inward and nameless satis- 
faction at the sight of suffering or danger from which 
themselves are exempt. It is flattering to self-love; 
furnishes the sweetest aliment to the consciousness 
of our own imagined superiority; and hence is com- 
monly welcome under whatever circumstances or 
aspect. For purposes of practical good, however, 
it is most unsuitable-— Whether in the reprehension 
of falsehood, or the exposure of sophistry, or the 
rebuke of wickedness, it is a method scarcely less 
to be avoided for its mutility, than for its illegiti- 
macy and its dangerous operation. And this, there- 
fore, is no part of our design. We may have to 
speak of the errors and the guilt of those less favoured 
than ourselves; but it will be with pity, not reproach: 
—and our effort will be, not so much to swell the 
dark and melancholy detail of their crimes, as to 
awaken in your breasts a sober and settled con- 
viction of their wretchedness. That conviction, I 
doubt not, is already deep and extensive; the history 
of this society, and of every other bearing on the 
moral condition of the English poor, both supposes 
and insures it; since nothing else could have given 
them origin; and there is nothing, moreover, in which 
their useful labours are so certain finally to issue. 
But here, as in other instances, we need to be per- 
petually recalled to our first principles; and I trust 
you will permit to me a very plain, and, I am sure, 
far from exaggerated, statement of the necessities of 
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our remoter peasantry, as calling still, and with in- 
creasing energy, for all the efforts of your enlight- 
ened benevolence. 

It will be proper that we should first hastily glance 
at the circumstances and conduct of the Jewish people, 
which gave rise to the language of the text. During 
the days of Jeremiah, and of all the later prophets, 
they appear to have sunk into the very depths of 
national degeneracy. ‘The sanctions of the divine 
authority, and the terrors of divine indignation, were 
equally disregarded with the promises and protection 
of the Most High. Men of every rank seem to have — 
fallen into the same profaneness, in all the sentiments 
of religion, and all the intercourse of life. Such as 
were habituated to any recognition of invisible powers 
were beguiled by the grossest superstition, while the 
greater part resigned themselves to a total unbelief, 
or, more probably, an unthinking and unmoveable 
indifference. ‘The prophet would have awakened 
them to a sense of their criminality and danger; but 
in vain. He interceded in secret for the reversal of 
that righteous sentence by which they were doomed 
to prove the folly and misery of their own ways; 
but this also was without effect. ‘The purposes of 
God were fixed, and his threatenings irrevocable; 
and there remained nothing but to weep over their 
infatuations, and to testify the approaching judg- 
ments of heaven as in reserve, and ready to avenge 
its insulted majesty for their transgressions. While 
his voice was still tremulously pleading for their for- 
giveness, and the saint and patriot blended in every 
gushing tear, and every irrepressible emotion,—the 
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mandate of almighty justice, tempted too far and 
wearied of forbearance, imposed an awful interdict 
—‘ Pray not thou for this people, neither lft up 
ery nor prayer for them, neither make intercession 
to me: for I will not hear thee. Seest thou not 
what they do in the cities of Judah and in the 
streets of Jerusalem?’—How happy, my brethren, 
that no such solemn prohibition rests upon ourselves ; 
but that we may pour forth our utmost fervour m 
supplicating for mercy upon those who are ready to 
perish! How unspeakable the happiness of reflect- 
ing, too, that we have an Advocate on high, whose 
plea can never be thus silenced, while his com- 
miseration for our infirmities and sorrows is only 
equalled by the pity with which he once submitted 
to bear the load and punishment of our offences! 
What was the particular nature of their idolatry 
_at this season we know not,—or by what offerings 
they sought to propitiate and honour that mysterious 
divinity which they worshipped as “the Queen of 
heaven;” but that 1t was a service accompanied with 
whatever was fitted to inflame the jealousy and pro- 
voke the retribution of the God of Israel, the tenor 
of this book and of their subsequent calamities suffers 
us not to question. But there is one reflection forced 
upon our minds by the mention of this subject, which 
is perpetually arising in the perusal of these sacred 
documents :—how inveterate and how wonderful is 
the depravity of the human intellect, as well as the 
corruption of the human heart! That even in such 
a condition as theirs, and with all those solemn me- 
morials ever before their eyes which attested the 
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miracles of their own former history, and reminded 
them that they were still sustained amidst the nations 
as living witnesses of the supremacy of the one in- 
visible God, they could descend, age after age, to 
the very vilest profanations, and to the adoration of 
every idol, the meanest, the basest, and the most 
monstrous,—that neither sufferings could chasten, 
nor deliverances win them to a better and a purer 
worship ;—this indeed is a theme for solemn and 
humiliating thought,—and we can never too seriously 
apply its instruction to ourselves. How great too 
is the compassion of God!—how impressive and 
encouraging the illustration of his long-suffering ! 
‘He remembered that they were but dust:—a wind 
that passeth away and cometh not again:—many a 
time did he forgive them, and turned himself from 
the fierceness of his anger, and stirred not up all 
his wrath.” ‘This is the compassion, and this the 
long-suffering, which we are called every day to 
recognise amidst provocations and unfaithfulness 
which would have wearied out all other grace but 
the grace of omnipotence, and which no might could 
restrain itself from punishing but that which upholds 
the mountains and which grasps the thunderbolt. 
Its very power alone is our security. And shall we 
still repeat our defiances, or multiply our neglects, 
until “the wrath of God arises and there is no 
remedy!” We cannot meditate upon these facts, 
without one other suggestion:—how great is the 
necessity for continued zeal and diligence, on the 
part of good men, to counteract to the uttermost the 
evils, not only of their own hearts and conduct, but 
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of those among whom they dwell,—to interpose_ be- 
tween the anger of God and the ignorant rebellions 
and accumulating misery of men,—and evermore to 
strive, by diffusing just views of truth and duty, by 
the force of pious example, by persuasive counsel, 
earnest expostulation, fraternal entreaty, to avert 
those disasters which must otherwise overwhelm the 
guilty, if not in time, yet in eternity ;—and still, 
while opportunity is continued, and hope remains, 
to use every exertion to prevent that direful and 
unalterable edict—“ Pray not for this people; for I 
will not hear thee!” That obligation we are met 
now to fulfil. 

In following up the striking suggestion of the text 
with relation to the spiritual evils of our native land, 
we can hardly deny ourselves for a few moments a 
somewhat more extended survey. ‘The condition of 
men at large forces itself on our notice, as one of 
universal calamity and peril;—the conduct of divine 
Providence rises into the most attractive majesty 
before us;—and we cannot restrain ourselves from 
the indulgence of such feelings as spring from the 
thought that we hear the*voice of God addressing 
us, and, while pointing to the varied abominations 
of this world of sin, arresting and startling us with 
the solemn interrogation—‘“‘ Seest thou not what — 
they do?” | 

Let us suppose, then, such a spectacle to be dis- 
tinctly presented to some contemplative and serious 
observer,—and that, for the first time,—that it ex- 
tends through all countries, embraces all diversities 
of moral character, combines the social with the 
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separate condition of mankind, and stretches even 
beyond the boundaries of time, into the unseen 
world, and to eternity. Let it be imagined that it 
includes the total state of MAN, wherever may be his 
habitation, or whatever his circumstances ;—whether 
incarnated, and dwelling in this house of clay,—or 
detached and free to rove through realms where all 
is spiritual,—or yet once more, as slumbering in 
dust, and awaiting the descending dews of immor- 
tality, and the morning of an everlasting day. Let 
heaven and hell lie open, and present their pro- 
foundest mysteries clear and palpable. Let their 
respective numbers, and the state of their whole 
human population, be accurately unfolded. Let the 
dread and solemn march of human spirits, through 
the gloom and shadows of the sepulchre, to their last 
abode, in happiness or misery, be all revealed to 
view—its length—its terrible continuity—its termi- 
nation. Let us suppose the spectator one from a 
distant region, an inhabitant of one of the remoter 
provinces of intellectual being,—acquainted with the 
character, and reposing with joyful confidence in the 
presiding power, of the Creator,—but unread in the 
history of man. He has heard of redemption, and 
is desirous to explore it; but he knows not yet the 
state of those for whom it was designed. And he 
is permitted this momentary inspection of the human 
system, that he may gather from it the elements of 
heavenly truth, and ‘the manifold wisdom of God.” 
Alas! how perplexed and intricate would all appear! 
What numberless anomalies, difficulties, and causes 
of shame and wonder, would everywhere astonish 
VOL, Il. 2 L 
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and overwhelm him! For what end would such a 
system seem to have been constructed, or wherefore 
still upheld, or tending to what result, or imterpre- 
tative of what purposes, or susceptible of resolution 
into its contradictory phenomena by what reconcil- 
ing and all-commanding principles, or calculated to 
excite what other sentiment except the melancholy 
apostrophe, ‘‘ Wherefore hast thou made all men in 
vain !”” 

Descending from the contemplation of the whole, 
he would consider each several particular with the in- 
tensity of interest which that stupendous but appalling 
spectacle had summoned into being. And first, he 
would probably be arrested with the secwlar condi- 
tion of mankind, and their extreme differences in 
the nature and degrees of social happiness. While 
affected with sympathetic delight at the sight of those 
countries enjoying the blessings of civilization and 
freedom, he would be shocked to compute the mil- 
lions that languish in slavery or in utter barbarism, 
—the millions more that perish by hunger, by violence, 
or by curable yet unremedied disease,—the millions 
upon millions that are born, and live, and die, 
unknown and unregarded, apparently without the 
smallest usefulness to the great human family, or the 
very shadow of any valuable or adequate object ‘as 
realized in their own destiny,—whose names are 
never heard beyond their native kraal, or pathless 
forest,—and who leave behind no vestige of their 
existence, but are forgotten like an untimely birth, 
or sunk like a stone amidst the waters. It would 
not be by the mequality alone, but chiefly perhaps 
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by the inutility, of beings such as these, and all their 
circumstances, that he would feel himself introduced 
into a new sphere; where all that he had previously 
learned of the divine administration, as ever wise 
and good, and tending to the production of the most 
glorious issue, would seem to be set aside by some 
great power of perturbation, and cast into all the 
perplexity of wild and universal disorder. ‘The 
effect would be as painful as the scene was intricate. 
He would shrink and tremble, as if within the 
boundaries of chaos, or the empire of darkness and 
of blind misrule. 

He would next consider their religious state. 
To this, indeed, though the last in our remembrance, 
he would feel his instinctive propensities and native 
sentiments irresistibly attract him, and discern the 
closest correspondence with those great and primary 
laws by which all intelligent and active natures, 
beyond this sphere of moral ruin, are alike con- 
trolled :—for religion, which is here alien and 
uncongenial, and preserved in being only by a 
foreign power, is elsewhere but the expression of 
those happy emotions and inherent tendencies to 
good, which ally the creature consciously to his 
Creator, and supersede all inferior modes of legis- 
lation by one perfect and indisputable rule. And 
now, what would be the agitation of his feelings, or 
in what explanation of such strange appearances 
could he find or seek relief? On one hand he would 
behold nothing but absolute ignorance of God, of 
the spiritual world, and of themselves ;—men would 
be seen wandering forward amidst the shades of 
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midnight, they knew not how nor whither. On 
another, he would be appalled and horrorstruck by 
the most awful and most perilous infatuations. Here, 
he would sicken at the sight of gross and grovelling 
idolatries; there, at the bewildering glare of cruel 
yet invincible delusions; and elsewhere, at the 
reveries and dreamy visions of a spurious philosophy, 
neutralizing at once every claim of human duty, 
and every attribute of God. The innumerable 
practical errors, flowing from such sources, would 
then complete the picture of men’s native degeneracy. 
The revolting reality of crime and moral turpitude, 
erafted on theories the most baseless and visionary, 
would present, in fearful combination, the most 
opposite agencies of the power of darkness ; and he 
would come at length to conclude, that the whole 
was abandoned to an irretrievable destruction. On 
such a race he would expect the fire of vengeance to 
break forth at every instant, or the breath of pesti- 
lence to blast them in indiscriminate ruin. He 
would fear to linger amongst us; and tread our 
withering plains, with a foot uncertain of its step, 
and a pinion ever ready for the flight.—Nothing 
would seem to him so terrible as our exposure to the 
jealousy and wrath of our Creator; nor any thing 
so unfathomable as the mystery of his compassion. 
Outraged, defied, forgotten; his being denied by 
some, his noblest characters mocked, falsified, con- 
temned by others; his best gifts perverted to the 
vilest purposes, his gentle inflictions misinterpreted 
or impiously repelled, his forbearance converted into 
an argument to set aside his veracity, his glorious 
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and terrible name, even where it is not unknown, 
employed only to add force to blasphemy, or emphasis 
to imprecation and falsehood :—what could the 
stranger anticipate but the kindling up of his fury, 
while its flame should burn unto the lowest hell ! 
Thus prepared—how would he dart his eager eye 
toward the scenes of men’s future and everlasting 
habitation! ‘To what, he would ask himself, can all 
be hastening onwards? Where must this pilgrimage 
of sin and folly end? Is it possible that all these 
wretched beings are immortal ?—that they are 
accountable for their whole career of action, and 
advancing to the bar of judgment ?—But by what 
standard can their doom be regulated? What law 
can apply to them, while every thing in their moral 
condition is so inexplicable, and so fearfully fore- 
boding? To what form of spiritual happiness 
would a state like theirs permit them to be elevated ; 
or what is there in all the realms of joy, that would 
not prove to them the source of torment? What 
region of blessed spirits could they enter, without 
scattering around an universal contamination? What 
fountain of life would not their very touch eternally 
defile, infusing into its waters calamity and death? 
Into heaven they cannot find admission. To de- 
struction and nothingness their own imperishable 
nature forbids them to descend. O could he hope 
to see them covered with endless midnight, and 
sinking in the deep of annihilation for evermore ! 
But they cannot die. Here is the consummation of 
misery, the crowning of horror ;—they must live,— 
till the great God, who formed and now sustains 
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them, shall see fit to invert the processes of his 
universal agency respecting them,—and the omni- 
potence which develops itself alone in every varied 
manifestation of vitality and happiness shall become, 
contrary to its essential nature, the spring of death, 
and the parent of destruction. 

Conceive now, brethren, of the surprise and the de- 
heht with which he would hear of the means provided 
for the restoration of men.—Here, though all might 
have been told him in substance, he would still find 
a thousand new topics of inquiry. Every part of 
the mediatorial scheme, every adaptation to this 
fresh and hitherto unknown exigence, every medium 
connected with its practical efficiency, every separate 
operation wherein it was seen resulting, would 
awaken a sense of pleasure as exalted as it was 
singular, and hold him enchained in admiration, or 
rapt in ecstasy, according as it bespoke more directly 
the resources of illimitable wisdom, or the yearnings 
of infinite compassion. Many forms of doubt, pre- 
viously existing, would be scattered and disappear ; 
—many problems, till now unthought of, would rush 
upon his reflection ;—and he would gain, from a 
simple observation of the facts, more of intelligence 
and satisfaction on this, the greatest of all themes, 
than from the longest and most elevated meditation. 
Is that remedy, he would ask, sufficient for this 
mighty evil, in all its stupendous and overpowering 
magnitude? Might it, without abatement or the 
loss of energy, be at once extended to all? Is it 
provided freely, and freely bestowed? Is it known 
in its true character, so far as that knowledge is 
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necessary to its just and practical effect? Is it 
actually possessed by any, and has exhibited in them 
its power and value, so that others should be allured 
and encouraged to come and partake of it also? 
Are those by whom it has been thus experienced 
permitted to divulge its sacred virtues, and to extend 
their participation around them ?—for surely, if they 
be not awfully forbidden, this must ever be regarded 
as their highest privilege and their purest delight. 
What is the amount of their ability so to spread its 
influences on every hand? Does the case demand 
a skill or power so great as to defy their exertions, 
and to repel them from the attempt ; or would there 
assuredly accrue from every effort a measure of 
success, such as they could not but acknowledge to 
be adequate to their most strenuous and persevering 
exertions >—T’o such a being it would seem impossible 
that God should be capricious or partial,—or that 

his most valuable, most essential benefits could be — 
arbitrarily restricted to any time or country; and, 
if redemption were at all provided for a world of lost 
transgressors, he would naturally conclude that it 
must be offered in a measure correspondent with the 
infinity of his Creator’s goodness :—but it would 
still impress him with additional convictions of 
the plenitude of that celestial mercy, and of the 
unsearchable intelligence by which all was directed, 
when he discovered that the very act of enjoying the 
blessing was rendered to every recipient the source 
of an imperative obligation to make it known and 
to offer it to others ;—that it was increased in the 
delights of its possession by such extension of its 
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influence ;—that its effects became more certain and 
more salutary on ourselves, as it taught and prompted 
us more vigorously to redress the evils that sur- 
rounded us ;—and thus, that in its very nature, and 
by the conditions essentially annexed to its enjoy- 
ment, it presented a twofold security for its unlimited 
diffusion. This, he would think, was worthy indeed 
of its great Author,—alike honourable to God, and 
pregnant with immortal blessedness to degenerate 
and guilty man. His emotions would now undergo 
a strange and happy revolution. ‘The prospect 
would brighten on his view. He would begin to 
learn the depths of that unfathomable counsel which 
can bring light out of darkness, and transform the 
direst evils into ministers. of universal good. ‘The 
causes of his former disquiet would thus become 
those of his mingled wonder and delight ; and from 
the very same scenes, whence he had so lately 
turned away with loathing and almost with despon- 
dency, he would derive materials for the loftiest 
praise. 

True—he would still retire within himself, to 
ponder that hitherto unresolved and most perplexing 
problem ;—how these designs of grace, boundless as 
they are, should seem to suffer frustration from other 
influences, and the glory of salvation to be obscured 
by the partial extent of its diffusiveness ;—how 
century 1s rolling on after century, and generations 
follow each other in unbroken succession, and the 
mass of human existence is unceasingly augmented, 
and the wants and sorrows of a dying world accu- 
mulating with fearful rapidity, and men fall by 
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thousands every hour,—while only a few are called, 
in the progress of years, to drink of the cup of 
mercy :—so that death seems mightier than life— 
evil than good—the destroyer than the restorer of 
men. He would revolve, in apprehension and silence, 
the startling inquiry—how all this should be told, 
and enforced, and made matter of constant appeal 
to the conscience and duty of Christians,—and yet. 
so little be accomplished. That such incongruous 
appearances, and principles so mystically contrasted 
with each other, should be permitted in heaven, or 
possible on earth,—would utterly confound him. And 
yet, confiding in the power of truth, of equity, of 
love, as certain to prevail over every conflicting and 
inferior force,—resting in the immutability of those 
high purposes which pervade the empire of omni- 
potence,—and, above all, smitten with ravishment 
at the stupendous scheme of human restoration, thus 
penetrated by a loftier intellect, and revealed, though 
‘in its barest rudiments, to faculties trained to a more 
joyous acquiescence in the disposals of unerring 
sovereignty,—he would look forward to the issue, 
as no longer doubtful, and solace himself with the 
assurance that the very intricacy of the machinery 
which he had thus contemplated would finally work 
out evolutions of the sublimest grandeur, and exhibit, 
unitedly, the profoundest wisdom and the most un- 
measurable benevolence. 

And even now, ai/ would not seem thus gloomy. 
He would witness some noble and splendid enter- 
prises, bearing practically on the welfare of mankind. 

' He would behold the scriptures translated into almost 
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every language,—tracts circulated by myriads over 
all the globe,—schools erected amidst the remotest 
regions and the most barbarous tribes,—and savages 
the most ferocious and untutored visited by men 
whose only ambition is to become their spiritual 
benefactors, imparting to them the elements of social 
happiness, and seeking to turn their feet into the 
way of everlasting peace. On the labours of mis- 
sions, and the zeal of missionaries, he would surely 
gaze with a natural and kindred complacency, and 
hail them as the associates of those pure beings, 
whose only work is mercy, their only joy the miti- 
gation of all sorrow, and their only passion the loye 
of order, purity, and truth. 

In the midst of such reflections, and when the 
mind was softening into a hallowed repose, as those 
visions of the future rose in all their loveliness, and 
these placid affections rested delightedly in objects 
so congenial,—what would be the revulsion and the 
shock experienced from such remembrances as those 
forced home upon it by the language of this text! 
How would it start and rouse itself to a new mode 
of action, if bid to look into the moral characteris- 
tics of the most favoured of Christian nations,—to_ 
retrace the path of those very missionaries to the 
home of their fathers,—to visit the birth-place and 
the cradle of those godlike projects which aim at 
nothing less than to evangelize the world! What 
would be the mingled hue of its emotions, when 
beholding the footmarks of so divine a philanthropy 
impressed on the wildest desert and the dreariest 
shore, it saw also the track of demon steps, recent 
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and uneffaced, amidst its fairest scenes, and all the 
bloom and verdure of its native habitation! What, 
especially, if it were told, that, while abroad all was 
energy, compassion, zeal,—at home, there were not 
wanting evidences of supineness and criminal neglect, 
—that they rose in portentous contrast to the pro- 
fessions universally prevailing, and cast an air of 
incertitude over every thing that was thus attempted 
by those very churches whose messengers were tra- 
versing the most distant regions of the earth with 
the tidings of salvation, and scattering the richest 
variety of blessings throughout every land? What, 
I say, would be his surprise, if, in application to the 
spiritual condition even of the happiest among Chris- 
tian countries, a voice should suddenly address him 
and say—‘“ Seest thou not what they do in the cities 
of Judah and in the streets of Jerusalem?” 

But it is time that we recall our thoughts from 
the imagined sentiments and impressions of such an 
observer, and come to the most familiar and prac- 
tical exercise of our own. We have introduced this 
invisible spectator, only because of the reluctance 
of our ordinary feelings to such solemn recogni- 
tions of the spiritual world, and of the dread con: 
sequences of man’s actual condition in relation to 
it, as are required for the due effect of every appeal 
to principles which bear upon their everlasting wel- 
fare; and because to such an one, it is obvious, the 
truth of the case must present itself with an air of 
solemnity, and certainty, and fearful magnitude, we 
are habitually little prepared to apprehend. And 
what we have thus supposed is real, and in some 
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sense the only reality. That astonished spectator 
is no creation merely of the fancy. Many “a 
watcher,” and many “a holy one,” looks down 
upon the scene, and wonders. All that environs 
us is revealed, in a light of which we are strangely 
unconscious, to innumerable witnesses. We walk 
ourselves, at every step, beneath their gaze. And 
it is their judgment, not ours, respecting the depen- 
dencies and results of moral action, which shall be 
confirmed in the decisions of the last day. To this 
standard, therefore, it may be advantageous for us 
sometimes to elevate our reflections; and thus, by 
extending the sphere of our sympathy into higher 
realms of being, to correct the enfeebling and per- 
verting influences of a state wherein everything is 
earthly. 

When we attempt to bring before our minds a 
view of the religious state of our own country, 
our attention, though it might indeed be naturally 
prompted by the suggestion of this text, is not 
chiefly demanded by the character and circum- 
stances of society in our cities, or our great pro- 
vincial towns. It is not to them that the efforts of 
the institution we are now met to support are spe- 
cially directed. And yet we cannot wholly over- 
look them. And the picture they present of crime 
and of spiritual wretchedness is melancholy in the 
extreme. Nowhere are such frightful powers of 
evil openly developed. Nowhere are they shown 
in such appalling combinations. The best and the 
worst principles, indeed, are here exhibited in their 
full size and proportions. Every thing is mature, 
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and of its utmost growth. It is the proper field for 
the contemplatist, in his study of human nature ; 
and not less for the lover of his species, to put forth 
the resources of his benevolence with the largest 
probability of increase. But the most diligent in- 
vestigation would be insufficient, and the deepest 
reflection baffled, in endeavouring to compute the 
vast and various sum of profligacy and of misery 
which here finds its abode. It would require a 
patience of research, and a sagacity in the detection, 
belonging rather to the agents of police than of 
charity! And after all, the half would remain un- 
discovered. We rejoice, however, that the subject 
is by no means strange to the Christians of this 
great metropolis,—but one becoming every day more 
practically and usefully familiar. You have not for- 
gotten, my brethren, amidst all your nobler pursuits, 
to seek out and to relieve that spiritual want with 
which your dwellings are on every hand encircled. 
Long and arduously have some of you toiled at the 
painful task, to take its guage and dimensions, as it 
lurks in the very precincts of your houses, palaces, 
and temples,—or seeks a precarious shelter amidst 
your suburban fields,—or dwells, unseen and un- 
suspected, in your cellars, alleys, garrets, brothels, 
prisons. You have striven to meet and master it, 
as it stalks abroad, and riots in your public ways 
and crowded thoroughfares, assuming every shape 
of vileness mingled with distress, or of momentary 
and maddening indulgence ending in beggary and 
despair. And though your success has lain almost 
alone in the disclosure of its many aspects, and ter- 
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rific magnitude,—such labour cannot be finally im 
vain. But the power of social evil, as it invades 
the security and peace of families, —destroys all 
household ties,—estranges the child from his parent, 
and the parent from the child,—the husband and 
the wife mutually from each other, and the brother 
from those friends provided for him by the hand of 
nature ;—as it absorbs in selfish gratification, or re- 
ciprocal distrust, every feeling of neighbourhood, 
and forbids that interchange of good offices which, 
in another sphere, the vilest and the most abandoned 
would not refuse to render,—so that the very name 
—a townsman or a fellow-countryman—has become 
utterly devoid of meaning ;—as it assumes the re- 
volting shapes of insubordination and of dangerous 
caballing,—of systematic intimidation, and defiance 
of the laws;—as it converts every workshop into a 
political assembly, and every honourable trade, or 
skilful handicraft, into a formidable confederation 
against the peace of society and the welfare of the 
state ;—as it profanes all religion and mocks at all 
control, —leading, not only to sabbath-breaking, 
swearing, intoxication, gaming, violence, and open 
fraud,—not only to prostitution and to the violation 
of temperance and chastity under every form,—not 
only to a refusal of the practice, and a settled resig- 
nation of the very name or semblance, of the fear of 
God,—but to declared and deliberate impiety, and 
the most undisguised and scornful atheism :—this, I 
say, your utmost exertions have left, alas! not alone 
unsubdued, but without an adequate, however alarm- 
ing, delineation of its enormities. Enough, cer- 
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tainly, has been exposed, to teach you that you live 
in the midst of pollutions such as no eye could 
endure to look on, and of perils such as no fortitude 
could steadfastly contemplate. You have traced 
out this monstrous image of degeneracy in features 
sufficiently repulsive to fill the mind with horror 
and disgust, and all in their extreme of separate 
development and of mingling vileness,—the extreme _ 
of improvidence, the parent of every disorder,—the 
extreme of irreligion and profaneness, the equal 
result and cause of a total relaxation in all moral 
sentiments,—the extreme of ignorance, though here 
allied, beyond all other instances, to invincible self-_ 
confidence, and insolent contempt for every form 
and measure of superiority, whether of character or 
station,—and the extreme of misery, the issue of 
them all. 

But I must invite you rather to reflect on the 
state of our remoter hamlets, and the villages scat- 
tered through every rural province :—for these, 
—though less terrific in many of the manifestations 
of the force of national depravity, or the direct 
causes of danger to the commonwealth, than those 
of our crowded towns and great manufacturing dis- 
tricts,—possess features of peculiar exigency, and 
claims the most urgent on your sympathy and 
prompt regard. ‘There, truly, you do not usually 
encounter the menacing and gigantic forms of an 
active and virulent infidelity,—or of a total dis- 
regard of social order,—or of the ceaseless pertur- 
bations of political disquiet,—or of a shameless and 
unblushing hardihood in vice, which evinces as 
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much the obliteration of our instinctive propensities 
as the destruction and denial of all the laws and 
sanctions of morality. To the casual observer you 
find not there revealed that fury, not of the passions 
but the principles of moral turpitude, from which 
we shrink away heart-stricken and appalled, so that 
no hope remains, nor any remedy might seem pro- 
portioned or adapted to a case so terrible. You do 
not witness that calm ferocity, that theoretic base- 
ness at once of sentiment and feeling, which makes 
you shudder as if in presence of a fiend. You are 
not met at every step by that arrogant and vulgar 
defiance, which seems to dispute your passage, or 
forbid your approach, and to be secretly measuring 
its own brute strength against all the protections of 
law and the safeguards of civilized society. You 
are less in apprehension from the nightly robber, 
or the dagger of the assassin, and the deadly stroke 
of popular revenge. You do not breathe infection 
from dwellings crowded with all that is loathsome 
and obscene. LEffrontery and blasphemy do not 
seem the only confederated powers by which all is 
commanded, and into whose dark domain no holier 
or kindlier influence could find admission. The 
debauchery you witness is not allied to homeless- 
ness, and tatters, and disease. The sepulchre is 
garnished, and the corpse bestrewed with flowers. 
But O forget not that you are still treading within 
the confines of misery and of spiritual death. I do 
not remind you of the incendiary, consuming the 
very harvest his own hands may haye contributed 
to reap. I say nothing of the rare and casual mur- 
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derer. I will not weary you with the recital of the 
unnumbered acts of tyranny on the one hand, and 
of the deep and brooding hatred on the other, which 
would be found amongst the different orders of our 
agricultural population. But I must point you to 
the fact, so humbling yet so indisputable, that where 
you might have hoped to discover only the abodes 
of rustic quiet and simplicity,—amidst smiling orch- 
ards and fields of richest fragance,—the fairest land- 
scapes and the loveliest cottages,—you discover a 
new form of evil, almost unknown to cities, and 
scarcely ever seen in equal power in the seats of 
commerce and of manufacturing industry. It is 
not its active, but its passive force,—its vis imertie 
and mere immobility of nature,—that power by 
which it repels all that is gentle, and quenches all 
that is ardent, while it remains impenetrable to all 
that is energetic in benevolence. ‘There it is, pre- 
eminently, that you are thwarted by the insensibility 
of the vulgar mind, and see the different classes on 
which you desire to operate cramped by the most 
sordid avarice, or chilled by poverty into apathy 
for all but brutal appetites and the supply of physi- | 
cal necessities. Man’s affinities seem elsewhere 
those of the demon; there, of the beasts that perish. 
There may seem less to fear; but there is less also 
to hope. ‘The state of our peasantry is in many 
places that of gross and palpable superstition, bor- 
dering on the paganism of other ages, and little 
removed from the idolatry which they were so long 
instructed to regard as Christian worship. Their 
hopes and fears of immortality are alike inoperative ; 
VOL, Il. 2N 
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their belief in an unseen state only a modification 
of the most puerile delusions; their conceptions of 
religious duty the feeblest and the most obscure ; 
and their trust for the forgiveness of sin and the 
enjoyment of future happiness, reposed on the per- 
formance of a ceremonial, not more intelligible to 
them than the mummeries of an enchanter, nor having 
a whit more of sanctity before God than the feasts 
-of the New Zealander, or the sacrifices of the Hindoo. 
They cherish, undoubtedly, a reverence for forms, 
and services, and hallowed places, and the functions, 
not perhaps the persons, of the priesthood ;—but of 
the meaning and design of any thing which they thus 
do or acknowledge,—or of the nature, will, and 
mercy, of the Deity,—and especially of that method 
of reconciliation he has promulgated in the gospel, 
they are profoundly and invincibly ignorant. To 
multitudes among them the tidings of salvation are 
as strange a sound, as if the very name of Jesus had 
never been uttered amongst men. Every fact con- 
nected with the history, every principle included in 
the doctrine, of redemption, is positively non-existent 
to their minds. The sabbath is utterly neglected, 
except as it furnishes opportunity for idleness or 
sinful merriment. The scriptures are unread, and 
unknown to tens of thousands. The intemperance 
which breaks forth in riot and wanton violence 
in our more populous towns, is there converted into 
stupid and beastly intoxication. The fierceness 
which is elsewhere exhibited in ebullitions of mad- 
dening fury, scattering devastation and death at every 
step, is there beheld collected, cool, and pitiless, as 
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it gloats over the brutality of private contest, and 
derives from the bloodshed of some ignoble strife 
its sweetest pleasures and most stimulating luxury. 
The most sanguinary sports afford their highest re- 
creation, and profaneness and cruelty their most 
cherished indulgence. In no circumstances do you 
see exemplified more strikingly that solemn declara- 
tion—“ They are alienated from the life of God 
through the ignorance that is in them, because of 
the blindness of their heart ;’”? and there is no illus- 
tration more impressive of the import of this state- 
ment—“ ‘They are wise to do evil, but to do Le. 
they have no knowledge.” 

If now, collecting your observations, and seeking: 
to ascertain the total amount of sobriety, of moral: 
purity, and of the fear of God, throughout the habi- 
tations of our English peasantry,—you reflect, what 
are the proportionate numbers of those who seriously 
attend upon his worship, to those who witness 
it with irreverence and thoughtlessness, or else ut- 
terly neglect it,—or what the character of those 
public ministrations to which, in many an extensive 
neighbourhood, they are called to listen,—or what 
provision is made for their personal or domestic in- 
struction, or for the religious education of their 
children, of such a kind as to give any promise that 
it shall ever issue in their salvation,—or what the 
degree wherein the direct care of these perishing 
and necessitous beings has hitherto engaged the 
solicitude, or called forth the exertions, of their most 
zealous and generous countrymen :—I am persuaded 
you will unite with me in the humiliating acknow- 
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ledgment, that their state is one of deep and com- 
plicated wretchedness; and that it behoves us all to 
give to it our most deliberate and earnest attention.’ 

Were the society now convened met for the first 
time, to unite in counsel, meditation, and prayer, 
with reference to this momentous object ; it would 
become matter of the most interesting inquiry, and 
might well engross all our remaining consideration, 
What could be done, to relieve such varied sufter- 
ings, and to supply so great and pressing a neces- 
sity? It would not have been requisite to press the 
claims of duty; for every man would have felt, that 
whatever he was able to accomplish he was not less 
bound to perform, and that the case was such as 
allowed neither evasion nor delay. But it might 
with reason have been objected to almost any scheme, 
that it would be found either insufficient or imprac- 
ticable; and the might and pressure of the evil 
would have made us dubious of the application of a 
remedy. 

To every objection of this nature it would have 
been proper that we should then. reply, that our 
efforts were not the less imperatively demanded be- 
cause we might not see the probability of their suc- 
cess; and that much, very much, might be effected, 
if zealous individuals would set themselves determi- 
nately to the task of repressing, as far as their per- 
sonal influence extended, the ills we had been taught 
to deplore ; that some might labour in the direct 
visitation of those villagers whose residence brought 
them within the reach of their exertions,—some by — 
preaching among them in a simple and _ familiar 
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manner,—some by diffusing the scriptures or reli- 
gious tracts,—some by the establishment of sabbath 
schools,—and some by the mitigation of their tem- 
poral wants or disadvantages, and thereby preparing 
them to receive with the greater readiness such 
spiritual blessings as might subsequently be made 
the subjects of diligent conveyance. 

We must have added then, that still the chief 
burden, in this as in every case, must ultimately 
devolve, not on separate Christians, but on Chris- 
tian churches ; that they are, by their very con- 
stitution, formed for such designs, and under the 
most solemn and inviolable obligation to prosecute 
them to the utmost ; that every church is essentially 
a society both of missions and of missionaries,— 
created, like light, only to irradiate and dispel sur- 
rounding darkness, and to make known the benefits 
of redemption throughout our own country, and then 
throughout the world; that it relinquishes its loftiest 
distinction, forfeits its most sacred privilege, descends 
from its truest dignity and its station of widest com- 
mand, if it refuses to embark in undertakings of this 
nature,—and does, besides, the severest dishonour 
to its great Master, and to the wisdom and efli- 
ciency of his appointments. We must then have 
urged upon you how much the practical utility 
of churches had been limited, and their pros- 
perity diminished, by want of vigorous concep- 
tions in this particular ;—how other machinery 
had been fabricated, in a thousand instances, to 
do imperfectly what churches would have perfectly 
effected, if their true character had been fully 
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estimated; and how, in returning to the faith- 
ful execution of their practical design, it would be 
found invariably of these divine institutions, that 
Christ’s own ordinances would evermore accomplish 
his own purposes. 

Then we must have peeanded you, that to meet 
such claims as could not thus be fulfilled, because 
of distance, or poverty, or from any other influence, 
associations should be formed, wherein many might 
unite their contributions, and combine their efforts, 
to spread the gospel around them ;—and that no 
possible plan could be devised more likely to suc- 
ceed in general circumstances, than that of framing 
district or county societies, to include the zeal of 
many pastors, to awaken in their own vicinity sym- 
pathy and kindness, where their acquaintance with 
the wants they would supply was greatest, and their 
local exertions might be counted on as likely to be 
most availing. 

Yet it would occur to every serious mind, that, 
after all, there would remain whole sections of the 
country unsupplied. In many, the existing churches 
would be too few and feeble, their pastors pressed 
already with too great a weight of service, their 
funds too limited to permit such extension of labour 
through the waste spaces around them; that there 
might in some be even a deficiency of zeal, or a 
positive want of such commanding influence as would 
be requisite for the prosecution of such an object. 
To remove these obstacles, therefore, and to insure 
the largest success, it would appear expedient. to 
originate some great and comprehensive society, 
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specially consecrating its energy to this most patri- 
otic and Christian purpose,—and which, while it 
should interfere with none, and seek to supersede 
none by its exertions, should cheerfully and na- 
turally co-operate with all; aiding the pastor in his 
village instructions,—the itinerant in his more ex- 
tended circuit,—the church in its invaluable efforts, 
—and the provincial or county association in all its 
projects of beneficence and piety. 

But all has been happily anticipated,—and the 
question now becomes rather what has been done— 
and how far does it encourage us to proceed in our 
exertions? ‘To this the answer is brief, and in part 
satisfactory. Preachers have been sent, and schools 
established, in very many portions of the land. 
Great preparations have besides been made. for 
rousing a more devout attention to the subject. 
The wants and wickedness of our neglected people 
have been brought very much to light, and the ne- 
cessity of farther efforts demonstrated by the most 
opposite descriptions of evidence :—by the enormity 
of those deep-rooted evils which have in some in- 
stances insured our failure,—and by the rich and 
blessed fruits which have in others rewarded our 
success. 

To say nothing of the diligence of many pious 
clergymen of the national church, toiling unceasingly 
for the spiritual welfare of their own parishes, and 
in not a few cases also of the parishes around them, 
—of the inestimable labours of the Wesleyan Meth- 
odists, everywhere in action, and never wholly in 
vain,—of the Baptists and other evangelical dissent- 
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ers, dispersed throughout every district,—and of the 
several combinations framed for this specific purpose, 
in nearly every part of England ;—it is pleasing to 
be able to state, that the society for which we plead 
has been striving, for fifteen years together, to dif- 
fuse the blessings of salvation through many neigh- 
bourhoods, and some whole counties ; that fwenty- 
six missionaries are now employed in its service, 
and upwards of twelve thousand persons attendant 
on their ministry ; while ¢wenty-two stated pastors, 
in addition to this number, have been aided in a 
single year, by pecuniary grants and otherwise, to 
enable them to extend their very useful labours to 
the cottages and hamlets in their vicinity. Besides 
these imporant exertions, the society has under its 
immediate patronage not less than seventy sabbath 
schools, educating above three thousand children, 
and engaging in the most efficient and profitable 
manner nearly four hundred teachers ; all of whom, 
though gratuitously rendering their assistance, must 
be added to the number of its agents, and of the 
almoners of your beneficence. When with these 
things are connected the impulse given in many 
quarters to the circulation of the sacred oracles,— 
the distribution of numberless religious publications 
of various size and character,—and the excitement 
of mutual concern among the villagers themselves 
for each other’s spiritual welfare,—together with all 
those indirect and secondary means by which the 
progress of religious truth becomes infallibly bene- 
ficial to the temporal interests of men,—not to speak 
of the many already gathered, through the exertions 
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of this society, into “the general assembly and 
church of the first born” on high—nor of those 
visible demonstrations of its usefulness which are 
said to be exhibited in some entire villages, where 
cheerful dwellings, well-cultivated gardens, dimin- 
ished crime, harmonious neighbourhood, and hal- 
lowed sabbaths, attest its fidelity and recompense its 
care ;—you will feel, I am confident, that it presents 
a most legitimate claim to your cordial approbation 
and liberal support. 

The question we have last resolved, however, 
forcibly suggests another— What is yet to be done ? 
—and how, and by whom, and when, must it be 
effected? Our reply must here be such as to excite 
to shame mingled with emulation, and the deter- 
mination to employ hereafter a more vigilant and 
active charity ; or the woes of our forgotten country- 
men will another day rise up against us. Many 
districts are scarcely yet penetrated with a single 
ray of saving knowledge. Of those which are under 
instruction, the greater portion of the inhabitants 
are still in ignorance and sin. Calculations, made 
with much apparent accuracy, show that, in the 
most favoured circumstances, the ratio of advance 
in all the principles of holiness and truth is small 
and discouraging to the very last degree ;—and on 
the whole, we must admit the serious conclusion, 
that far more remains to be performed than we have 
hitherto so much as once attempted. No systematic 
effort has yet been made in Britain, to visit every 
hamlet, and even every hut, with the message of a 
Saviour’s love ;—to leave none without the Bible, 
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and ability, if they possess only willingness, to read 
it. None has yet been projected, on a scale of 
magnitude worthy of British churches, wholly and 
_ effectually to Christianize the land. The palm of 
so noble a benevolence, so magnanimous a piety, we 
must yet concede to other states, and a far distant 
country. Neither our zeal nor our ambition has 
yet attained this stature. Whether it be owing to 
our sectarianism and our mutual rivalry,—or whe- 
ther to our absorption in other aims and objects,—or 
whether to that multiplicity of claims, and that end- 
less origination of new societies, by which interest 
is divided, and choice ceaselessly embarrassed 
with conflicting and incongruous solicitation,—or to 
what other cause I know not; but it must surely be 
confessed, that the ardour and enterprise of this 
nation in things connected with religion, cheering 
as assuredly they are, are far from being commen- 
surate, either with its spirit and achievements under 
_ every other form,—or with its unequalled privileges 
and resources,—or with the permanent and truly 
godlike purposes which mark the propagation of 
that mighty influence through other regions, which 
we were the first to feel and to communicate, but 
now appear as if we should be found ere long the 
last adequately to obey. 

Churches then, I repeat it, as churches, should 
take up the duty as their own; and within them 
should subsist an organization, as extensive as them- 
selves, for the diffusion of holy principles abroad 
and at home. Where they are numerous and 
wealthy, they should claim the honourable distine- 
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tion of sending forth their own labourers, supported 
by their own finances, into the field. And even 
when that cannot be attained, they should set apart 
a portion of their substance sacredly for this design, 
and never deem themselves to be complete in the 
evidences of their legitimate constitution and their 
possession of the blessings of heaven, till they find 
this object recognised, and the motives essential to 
its prosecution spreading vigorously among them. 
Pious individuals should give to it a more determi- 
nate and more serious consideration, that they may 
discern how far, and in what way, they may be able 
to lend to it a more effective assistance. But those 
who have hitherto been foremost in the work must 
never relax their exertions; and above all, never must 
it be permitted to decline in the energy and zeal. of 
this society. Ifyou, my brethren, should diminish or 
withhold your efforts, and this institution, which has 
steadily advanced to greater strength and efficiency 
from the very hour of its formation, should now begin 
to languish,—what could supply the loss ?—and would 
not every anticipation of yet greater things be ren- 
dered doubly futile,—and every other project for the 
spread of heavenly truth through our remoter pro- 
vinces prove naturally and inevitably abortive ? 
And now the question becomes one of the deepest 
interest to us all, from the reply to which we must 
not shrink nor waver,— What have we personally 
done in this great cause ? How stand we in account 
with our own consciences, and with the press- 
ing demands of our less favoured countrymen ? 
What has been hitherto the proportion between 
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our privileges and our sympathy,—our obligations 
and our efforts,—our possessions and our bounty ? 
What have we ever effected by conversation with 
the ignorant, or instruction given to the poor? 
What even by example, and the display of Christian 
principles in the view of the ungodly, or to stimulate 
the zeal of the supine? What have we given of our 
property, either absolutely or compared with that 
we may have consecrated under other forms,—or, 
above all, with that we may have unworthily retained, 
or consumed in useless expenditure upon ourselves ? 
What measure has the subject had of our prayers, our 
wishes, our zeal and heart-felt concern,—and how 
have we furthered it by our secret intercourse with 
heaven? What have we even devoted to it of 
thought and solemn reflection? Have we not been 
disposed to pass it by as secondary, and to dismiss 
it as inferior, while plans more dazzling, but not 
more important, have thrust it out of view? In 
competition with those humble, zéalous, faithful men, 
who are spending their lives in this service, and of 
those who have laid them down with honour when 
their task was ended,—we have all done nothing! 
Again, the appeal returns, and that in another 
shape,— What shall we now do,—and how shall we 
this day gird ourselves to the vigorous execution of 
our duty? Shall we not at least give to the theme 
henceforward a more thoughtful and solemn atten- 
tion? On this all is dependent; for not alone in 
reference to the welfare of the uninstructed at home, 
but of the heathen in distant lands, our chief and 
most fatal hinderance is ever found in the absence 
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of a vivid perception of their actual wretchedness, 
—amounting not indeed to conscious incredulity, 
but to a total, though unsuspected, destitution of 
all direct and realizing sentiments. It would be 
a censure scarcely too severe upon the zeal and 
faithfulness of Christians, to suppose that, with such 
awful facts substantially before them, they covw/d re- 
main indifferent, or suffer any inferior consideration 
to restrain, even for a moment, their utmost exertions 
and most liberal gifts. One, therefore, of the very 
earliest and most necessary suggestions, in connec- 
tion with this subject, is that of the text: “ Seest 
thou not what they do?” Here lies, in truth, the 
secret of all our deficiencies. We do not steadfastly 
reflect; and hence we do not feel. What is at- 
tempted is feeble, hesitating, and inadequate :—what 
is done is little and ineffectual. Difficulties grow 
upon us, and demands are multiplied beyond our 
preparation to fulfil them. We have more to com- 
pass than we had ventured to conceive,—more to 
sustain than we had fortified ourselves to bear ;— 
and thus, for want of thought, deep, resolute, and 
practical, we fail on system, we succeed by accident. 
The simple cure for all is steady contemplation. 
This is the spirit necessary to all great undertakings ; 
and hence alone it is that those, in every depart- 
ment, who accomplish the greatest ends, are uni- 
formly seen to fulfil their task with the least dis- 
quietude or perturbation. O could we but attain 
this discipline, in all things to count the cost, and 
survey ere we embarked, the total bearings of our 
project, we might bid defiance to surprise and dan- 
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ger; and our energy would be perpetually aug- 
mented with the augmentation of our necessities. 
Can it be ascribed to any other cause besides the 
defect of this true wisdom, that a man—aye, and a 
Christian too—should give less for the emancipation 
of an enslaved and dying world, than for the gratifica- 
tions of a summer’s holiday ?—or that he should seek 
out the objects of his compassion in Madagascar or 
Tahiti, and overlook their existence, by thousands 
upon thousands, in every part of Britain ? 

Shall we give with a generous hand, as those who 
wish to accomplish their own purposes, and fear no- 
thing so much as the failure of their project through 
the failure of their supplies ? 

Shall we implicitly rely upon God’s blessing,— 
and wait, and look, and pray for it,—being sure in 
due season to attain it ;—as those whose cause is the 
most legitimate, for it is the promotion of his glory, 
and their only confidence the might of his salvation ? 

In the conclusion of this discourse, suffer me to 
invite your remembrance of two or three important 
practical considerations :—and first, of the intimate 
connection of such efforts as those for which we now 
plead with the evidences of our personal piety, and 
sincere attachment to the cause of Jesus,—and not 
less with the proof that we are actuated by right mo- 
tives in all our other labours of benevolence,—espe- 
cially in all we do or contribute in behalf of missions. 
Here there is wanting, undoubtedly, much of their 
splendour and commanding magnitude,—much_ of 
their obvious disinterestedness and wide philanthro- 
py,—and hence, much of that generous ardour they 
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are fitted to awaken. ‘There is little here to excite 
unbounded aspirations, or to sustain the spirit of 
romantic enterprise. But there is all, on the other 
hand, which should summon into action the most 
legitimate and Christian principles. Our pity for 
the lost,—our solicitude to reclaim the wandering, 
—our patience in the midst of trials, disappoint- 
ments, and delay,—our humble diligence in labour, 
yet supreme reliance on almighty aid,—are nowhere 
more extensively demanded, nor will be submitted 
to a more decisive test. All that is lacking in 
grandeur is more than compensated in the hope of 
usefulness. All that is defective in attractions is 
abundantly supplied in necessity. Elsewhere, we 
may perhaps congratulate ourselves on our devoted- 
ness; but here can only meet, in a very imperfect 
measure, the claims of imperative duty. A mode 
of service is enjoined upon us, offering few incen- 
tives to enthusiasm, and none to ambition; but, as 
it is one of the most necessary, it is one also in 
which we should engage at the earliest period, and 
persevere with the most unwearied constancy. We 
would not depreciate those more secondary and 
accidental impulses, by which we are prompted to 
labour for the universal salvation of mankind. They 
are, in truth, invaluable, and all too feeble to effect 
the magnificent design. But we ought not to forget, 
that, if our concern for men’s salvation be sincere, 
it will be increased, not diminished, by the nearness 
of its object. It will be chastened, and yet invigor- 
ated, by our acquaintance with the methods of its 
actual operation. We shall feel attracted, not re- 
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pelled, by the shattered cottage, or the simple village. 
chapel, and the group of ordinary rustics, or of ill- 
clad artisans,—with not a single circumstance about 
them, to enkindle our esteem or our complacency. 
We shall experience the purest gratification, while 
we witness them attending upon the ministrations of 
a man no more distinguished by his heroism or the 
unquenchable fervour of his purpose, than that he is 
willing to be assailed with mockery, perhaps with 
violence, or to be neglected by the world and over- 
looked by the church, while striving, from week to 
week, to impart to this rude throng the very first 
elements of never-dying felicity. All fastidious- 
ness of taste, all the delicacy which shrinks from 
contact with what is unrefined, all that disposes us 
to sink the object in its accidents, and to lose sight 
of the sublime and awful attribute of immortality 
in the familiar degradation of those wretched beings 
that compass us about,—all will be subdued ;—or 
else we shall certainly discover, another day, that, in 
our missionary undertakings, we have been dazzled 
by their brilliancy, or seduced by their indefinite- 
ness, and that their own true spirit—which is the 
love of God, and compassion for perishing men— 
had no place among our motives, no residence within 
our breast. There can be little doubt, to an ill- 
regulated mind, the sight of moral evil when remote 
—like the rugged features of a landscape softened 
down by distance—presents an object incomparably 
less repulsive than when the same evil is brought 
into its immediate presence ; and may awaken, when 
thus regarded, emotions of pity, or desires for its. 
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redress; whereas, if contemplated at hand, it would 
excite only to loathing and unmitigated disgust. But 
we can never hope for the acceptance of our Master, 
if our sentiments be not adjusted to a loftier stand- 
ard, and placed even in an order the very reverse 
of this. I renew the statement,—for it is one of 
the highest importance :—on pure and Christian 
philanthropy the sight of human wretchedness ope- 
rates in the ratio of its proximity,—but on spurious 
charity, in that of its remoteness. The one is 
affected by the sense and feeling of its actual reality, 
the other only by the charms of its delineation, or 
the visionary glow which fancy may have cast about 
its picture. But hunger is hunger still, though it is 
seen gaunt and ghastly at our very door. Poverty 
loses not its nature, nor the bitterness of its unpitied 
misery, because it thrusts its unsightly form upon 
us in every scene and at every footstep. Disease 
and death have not forfeited their claims upon our 
pity, because they haunt and glare upon us amidst 
the familiarities of common life. He that would 
weep or tremble while he heard only of their ravages 
afar off, has surely no apology for withholding his 
relief, when they obtrude and press upon him 
whithersoever he may direct his path. And thus, 
too, the spiritual evils of mankind, if they demand 
that we should compass sea and land for their re- 
moval, in spite of numberless hazards and the 
most formidable obstacles, present a plea of tenfold 
urgency when we may meet and mitigate them in 
our own villages, and amidst the home-walks of our 
native land. You give to foreign missions; it is 
VOL. II. 2P 
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well,—you cannot give too liberally :—but should 
you refuse your contributions for the propagation 
of saving truth in Britain, where would be the excuse 
for such an inconsistency ?—or by what proof could 
you determine that your commiseration for the 
heathen was any thing more sacred than an excite- 
ment of romantic sympathy, or a hollow unsubstan- 
tial pretence ? 

Permit me, further, to remind you—of the facilities 
with which such efforts are accompanied, and the 
extent to which your gifts or labours may be expected 
to become successful,—of their cheapness, nearness, 
directness, simplicity, and the absence of nearly 
every cause of delay or danger attaching to foreign 
missions :—no seas to cross; no pestilential climate 
to encounter; no fresh language to acquire; no 
laborious transfusions of the oracles of God into a 
form of speech which may perchance supply scarcely 
a single term adapted to the full expression of their 
import; no lawless revenge, nor fatal and vindictive 
policy, to make you tremble for the life of your 
missionaries ; nor the probability that you must pro- 
vide a home for their widows, and an asylum for 
their fatherless children, before you hear almost of a 
first-fruits of their toil:—and again—of the advan- 
tages in which they may be anticipated to result to 
those more extended projects of your Christian 
philanthropy ;—since from thence may be raised 
up, perhaps, the most energetic agents to evangelize 
the countries that are still in the shadow of death,— 
while surely the blessings of God may be expected 
to descend most copiously upon these remoter plains, 
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when we are most faithfully and diligently occupied 
in scattering the same eternal blessings through the 
desolate heritages, which lie around the very foot of 
Zion, but where the waters of the sanctuary have 
not yet found their entrance :—and again—of their 
own unequalled demands on your co-operation ; 
since they appeal to you in concert with every 
modification of your Christian duty, and in all alike: 
—and here they stand alone :—and yet again—of 
the honour of your principles, and of your Master, 
which is so peculiarly staked upon them,—and of 
the answer they triumphantly supply to the profane 
and heartless calumnies of men who, though they 
will not contribute even a farthing for the religious 
culture of their country, can yet assail the advocates 
and friends of foreign missions with perpetual and 
taunting admonition—“ Look at home !” 

Once more :—forget not, brethren, the number, 
the variety, and the formidable power, of those op- 
ponents by which these efforts are resisted, and 
their necessity, therefore, continually enhanced. 
Think of the counteractions of long-established 
custom, of obstinate prejudice, of criminal example; 
of the resistance of a heart of unbelief; of the in- 
terest and bigotry of too many in those classes of 
society which should be the foremost to promote 
the general well-being of the poor; and of that sub- 
jection to vulgar ridicule, and that timid shrinking 
from reproach, which are so conspicuously allied to 
the other passive qualities of the rustic mind, by 
which the very capacity of independent action is 
almost obliterated, and the best exertions for its 
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advantage often helplessly overborne, and always 
rendered tenfold more difficult. These of them- 
selves might suffice to show, that what you attempt 
should be distinguished by promptitude, and strenu- 
ous resolution; but they are not all. Think, besides, 
of those widely-spreading and truly perilous exer- 
tions put forth, in every quarter, by the lovers of 
anarchy and the abettors of irreligion; exertions 
which attain their end, no doubt, more tardily where 
thought is sluggish, and passion torpid, and the 
brute weighs down the man; but which, if they can 
once dislodge this mighty and motionless mass from 
its now precarious resting-place, and impress on it 
a prone and downward course, will need no other 
impulse to accomplish, with a fearful certainty, and 
a celerity equally resistless, the purposes of devas- 
tation and of universal ruin. Meanwhile our mis- 
guided, or wholly uninstructed peasantry, are every 
day departing from the scenes of earthly probation 
in numbers which it is impossible to think of without 
shuddering; and every thing conspires to make us 
tremble for their fate. 

I might indeed, with much propriety, reverse this 
portraiture, and show you that there exist, in not 
less clear development nor less ample measure, 
causes of encouragement in relation to our present 
object ;—that the state of rustic society, while it is 
manifestly fraught with danger, is pregnant too with 
promise,—and the progress of events most favour- 
able to the design of diffusing knowledge and truth 
throughout the land. Even the most slumbrous in- 
tellect is beginning to cast away its dormancy, and 
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to exhibit symptoms of the force of that vivifying 
influence by which all things are now so strangely 
quickened into action. And it is better that men 
should think, though it be in error, than that they 
should still sleep on, enwrapt in absolute stupor, 
and insensible to every impression. ‘The very cla- 
mour of those who would discredit distant missions, 
and upbraid us for our neglect of more domestic 
necessities, is not without its use. It would furnish 
a justification of far more zeal and fervour than, I 
fear, we shall ever display. The rancour of sacer- 
dotal jealousy is, we would hope, somewhat abated ; 
while, however virulent, it must in its effects have 
grown immeasurably feebler than at any former 
period. The fierceness of persecution, with which 
your agents would once have been assaulted, and 
the scowl and contempt they must have everywhere 
endured, have passed, or are passing, away. Such 
causes of hinderance are becoming day by day more 
powerless; and no time was ever so propitious for 
vigorous, determinate, and well-concerted effort. 
We might have hoped before; but now, brethren, 
what have we to fear? 

The last suggestion is intimately allied to one 
belonging not more to our present business than 
to every thing connected with the spiritual good of 
men:—it is the necessity of availing ourselves to 
the very utmost of the resources now at our com- 
- mand, because of our extreme uncertainty respecting 
their continuance. In how many and what various 
methods, may these have terminated before we are 
aware! Not only is our own life transient and 
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insecure ;—not only are those whom we delay to suc- 
cour passing rapidly beyond our reach ;—the design 
we refuse to execute to-day may not alone become 
impracticable to-morrow :—but there are other dan- 
gers we too seldom recognise, that ought not to be 
forgotten. How soon may some altered aspect of 
political occurrences suppress our rising hopes, and 
frustrate our most sanguine purposes beyond recoy- 
ery! How soon may the most valuable portions of 
our trust be secretly recalled because of their con- 
tinued misimprovement, or converted only into 
sources of condemnation, not of rejoicing, and in- 
volve us in a melancholy reversal of every former 
privilege! The chill of death may creep insensibly 
over our warmest affections, and the gloom of a 
withering scepticism over our noblest principles and 
fairest prospects. And who shall protect us against 
that fearful malediction, which may turn our indo- 
lent and inoperative confidence first into presump- 
tion, then into despair? ‘The means of usefulness 
may then continue to us, yet the desire be wanting; 
—or the means and the desire may still remain, but 
the insulted Spirit may have silently withdrawn. 
Like that refractive splendour, which yet images 
the sun when the lord of day has already sunk be- 
neath the western billows, our semblance of zeal 
and piety may linger for a little while, after the 
reality is gone for ever ;—but, like that fading glory, 
it may suddenly disappear, quenched by the very 
clouds which lent it all its brightness, and leaving 
nothing within us, or around us, but deepening sha- 
dows, and the solitude of night. 
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I add no more ;—the cause rests now with your- 
selves. It is one requiring, not arguments, but 
deeds ;—not eloquent appeals, but generous contri- 
butions. None will avow himself its enemy; but 
it devolves on you to redeem from all suspicion the 
honour and fidelity of such as call themselves its 
friends. If it were possible to attack, it might be 
easy also to defend it;—if to censure, it might be 
promptly shielded from reproach:—but it may 
languish, even when it is not openly resisted, and 
drag on, amidst unnecessary difficulties, while it is 
coldly approved, or feebly supported. I entreat 
you only to reflect, therefore, on its accumulative 
claims,—and resign its maintenance, without an- 
other plea, to your intelligence and pious zeal. Re- 
member, then, it meets you under every form of 
your profession, and in every name you bear,— 
whether as philanthropists, or patriots, or Chris- 
tians ;—since his is the truest philanthropy, who 
feels most deeply for men’s spiritual welfare,—he 
is the worthiest patriot, who is the most solicitous 
for his countrymen’s immortal happiness,—and he 
is most a Christian, who partakes most largely of 
the spirit of that Saviour who died for their re- 
demption. 
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So highly do I estimate the honours of the mission- 
ary character, and so great is the superiority I must 
ever ascribe to those qualities without which it is 
hardly possible that it should be sustained, that I 
shrink most apprehensively from an appearance of 
presumption in discharging, even with the utmost 
delicacy, the office I am now called to fulfil, Much 
rather would I receive from the lips of one to whom 
is vouchsafed this distinguishing and pre-eminent 
grace, than convey to him, in any exhortations I 
can offer, the advice and encouragement proper to 
such a season. Without all contradiction, the less 
should be blessed of the better. But since, by the 
usage of our churches, and by the arrangements of 
this day, 1 am expected thus to address you, I 
entreat, my dear Brother, that you will believe me 
to entertain towards you no other feelings than those 
of the sincerest respect, while endeavouring to de- 
scribe, in a few particulars, the nature of your noble 
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undertaking, and some of those methods by which 
it may be best accomplished. 

In doing this, I shall not confine myself within 
the limits prescribed by any single passage of the 
word of God. My remarks will be chiefly of two 
kinds;—some relating to the nature of those diffi- 
culties and hazards belonging peculiarly to the office 
of a missionary,—some to the spirit by which they 
will be most effectually surmounted. And, though 
I cannot hope to present anything to your notice with 
which you are not already familiar, I shall not, on 
that account, refrain from the mention even of such 
topics as are most obvious;—since in: this, as in so 
many other cases, they are also the most important. 

Let me request your candid attention while I 
enumerate— 


I. Some of the disadvantages connected with the 
office of a Christian missionary. 

That these are of unusual number and magnitude, 
will not appear surprising, when we remember that 
it is an undeviating rule of the divine procedure, 
to attach to every service a measure both of diff- 
culty and reward, precisely proportionate to itself 
and to each other;—that these are always corre- 
spondent and reciprocal. While, therefore, this 
office is the most ‘exalted, and its final recompense 
destined to become the most illustrious, the obstruc- 
tions to its fulfilment might naturally be expected to 
be of the largest amount and variety,—and the prin- 
ciples demanded, the loftiest in their character, and 
the most arduous in their application. 
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And first;—however little this office is calculated 


_to win the admiration or esteem of the world, it 


must not be concealed that there is much in it to 
flatter the secret pride of our own hearts, —and 
hence to generate an undue and dangerous estimate 
of our motives and spiritual character. The occu- 
pations of a minister, much more those of a mission- 
ary, tend of themselves to excite a confidence in 
our individual piety, fatal to self-inquiry, and de- 
structive of vigilance and caution. The sentiment 
most forcibly, though perhaps insensibly, arises, 
that we cannot be deceived as to our own safety, 
who have made such large and valuable efforts for 
the salvation of others. There is danger lest we 
should forget the distinction, so subtle yet so mo- 
mentous, between an official sanctity and the rever- 
ence of mere habit felt for all things sacred,—and 
a deep personal sense of their reality, together with 
a vivid perception of their relation to ourselves. 
Our principles of action are liable to become so 
mingled, as not only to bewilder our scrutiny, but 
to destroy our acceptance. Many are the inferior 
and more unworthy motives which may operate 
unseen to support and stimulate in such a course. 
The very greatness of the work,—the peculiarity of 
its complexion,—the associations of excellence and 
honour we have connected with it even from our 
earliest days,—the esteem in which it is held by the 
church,—the certainty that it is the loftiest and 
purest modification of philanthropy,—the equal cer- 
tainty that it cannot at last be unsuccessful,—our 
satisfaction in the acquirement of languages, or in 
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exploring departments of knowledge little cultivated 
by scholars of any other class,—the thought that 
we are singled out for the honour and admiration 
of thousands, to whom every communication from a 
Missionary comes invested with a peculiarity of in- 
terest attaching to nothing besides, and have the 
certain expectation that when we die our name 
and memory will be embalmed amidst the tears of 
piety and the celebrations of genius:—these, and 
such as these, are snares against which a mission- 
ary should exert the utmost strictness of self-ob- 
servation; and without it we can imagine scarcely 
any situation or employment more exposed to dan- 
ger. 

There is, moreover, a greater necessity often laid 
on him than upon ordinary ministers, to engage in 
matters altogether secular, yet intimately connected 
with the success of his désign. He must, in some 
situations, direct the efforts of the artisan and the 
mechanic. In others, he must teach the more im- 
portant arts of writing, printing, grammar, and even 
of legislation itself. In nearly all, he is thrown into 
a necessary contact with those orders of society with 
which, in the accustomed course of our domestic 
ministrations, we have the least connection, and by 
intercourse with whom his personal habits are ex- 
posed to the liability of becoming those rather of 
the scholar, the politician, or the economist, than of 
the minister of Christ. The process may be undis- 
covered, the motives most enlightened and unques- 
tionable, the effect on others salutary to the very 
last degree; but the jeopardy to his own spiritual 
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state such as none can adequately estimate, and 
perhaps few wholly avoid. 

Again;—great care and caution will assuredly be 
requisite, lest your sensibility of conscience should 
be gradually impaired, by the daily and familiar 
sight of objects so polluted, and rites so monstrous, 
as those of pagan idolatry. At your first entrance 
on the mission, you may probably derive advantage, 
from the palpable reality imparted to the demon 
worship, and the demon usurpations, of the heathen 
world. What you have here been taught, you will 
there witness;—what you have only heard of, you 
will experience. Thus, for a short season, your 
zeal and piety, and the indignant hatred of your 
soul to the abominations and the absurdities that 
surround you, may be sensibly and powerfully 
enhanced. But these vivid impressions must be 
expected soon to pass away. ‘The constant pre- 
sence of such objects cannot be unattended with 
danger to a nature as yet but partially renewed. 
You will first cease to be roused by their novelty, 
and quickened to attention by the strangeness of 
their form. ‘The next step will be to look on them 
as incurable and remediless,—affecting, not so much 
the individual, as the state of society in which his lot 
is cast,—and hence, as far less in their offensiveness 
and moral turpitude, and in the horror of their final 
consequences, than their abhorrent and most guilty 
aspect had once led you to apprehend. ‘Then, from 
the indolence and mere exhaustion of your sensibili- 
ties, you may come to think of them as misfortunes 
rather than crimes, or, if criminal at all, crimes you 
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can only deplore, but feel yourself no longer able 
to repress;—as evils from the very magnitude and 
virulence of which you find protection against the 
self-accusation you would otherwise endure, while 
making efforts fewer and more irresolute at every 
stage, to counteract them, and to effect their extir- 
pation. What was once of inestimable benefit, may 
thus at length become an occasion of the greatest 
peril. You may be less and less a Christian every 
day, in all the principles and movements of your 
secret history, while yet preserved from dishonour, 
either to yourself or to your brethren, in whatever 
outwardly attaches to your employment as a mis- 
sionary. : 

It must be always a temptation peculiarly incident 
to the condition and occupations of a missionary, to 
grasp at too much,—to form unwise, though not 
perhaps extravagant, conceptions of the proper re- 
sults of his labour,—and then to become restless 
and dissatisfied, because so much is not attained. 
Weariness and a careless dejection, the natural con- 
sequence of frustrated efforts and the delay of anti- 
cipated success,—hope deferred making the heart 
sick,—are peculiarly likely to be experienced, where 
the object is so sublime and the means so inadequate, 
—the stimulus so commanding, and yet the end so 
remote. When, however, we thus become dispirited 
in so great a cause, and allow ourselves to indulge 
such feelings in reference to the conversion of the 
world,—what is it but to prove that our first pur- 
poses were questionable, and our views originally 
defective,—to lose sight altogether of the special 
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glory of missions,—and to mistake or overlook their 
most peculiar dispensation,—which is, not to reno- 
vate the earth by their own labour, but to remove 
obstructions,—to smooth the rugged path,—to raise 
the valleys, and level mountains to the plain,—to 
proclaim the nearness, and to publish the glory of 
his advent,—and, while we call upon mankind to 
expect and welcome him, to “prepare the way of the 
Lord.” It is his own prerogative, to plant amidst 
the wilderness the cedar, the olive, or the pine,—to 
bid the desert blossom, and clothe the savage rock 
with verdure, shedding on it the beauties of Carmel 
or of Sharon. ‘This he will do in his season ;—but 
it is enough for us, if, ere the arrival of that happy 
spring-tide, we shall have been found meetening 
and subduing the cold and sterile soil, or patiently 
toiling to reclaim its barrenness, and soften, though 
we cannot change, the stern and horrid features of 
its desolation. : 

Or, should you be personally free from this great 
and pressing danger, you cannot promise yourself 
a perfect exemption from the discouragement and 
the chagrin, which may hereafter come upon you 
through the inconsideration of others. Your fellow- 
labourers abroad, or your constituents at home, may 
seem to undervalue your efforts, or to think lightly 
of your success. You have chosen to become the 
representative, and in some sense—though a sense 
most honourable and exalted—the servant of other 
men; and should they, while remote from the scene, 
and unable to estimate the magnitude or number of 
your difficulties, appear to demand of you more than 
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you are able to perform,—it may be expected to 
become a source, not only of grief, but of temptation; 
lest, forgetting for a moment that you are ever be- 
neath the observation of your great task-master, you 
should be ready to sink into despondency, fearing 
that you are undervalued, and feeling yourself in- 
adequately and feebly sustained by the sympathy 
and the esteem of those, by whom, next to his 
approval, you would most desire to be accounted 
faithful. This discouragement, it must moreover 
be confessed, is the most likely to occur in circum- 
stances where it ought least of all to be encountered, 
—where there is already the greatest amount of 
embarrassment and hardship,—where, therefore, be- 
yond all other stations, the laborious and self-deny- 
ing, but necessarily unsuccessful, missionary, requires 
from his brethren the most tender and steadfast at- 
tachment, the largest aid, and the most earnest and 
persevering intercessions. 

Allied to the dangers thus described is that of 
being tempted to sink down, in your habitual re- 
flections and habitudes of thought, from that high 
and impressive sense of the importance of your 
work, considered in itself, which will be essential 
to preserve you from performing it, under any cir- 
cumstances, in a slight and perfunctory manner. 
If, in the case of ordinary ministers, it is of the 
utmost consequence to keep alive a solemn convic- 
tion of the greatness of our objects and the awful- 
ness of our responsibility,—in that of a missionary, 
it must be obviously of the very highest necessity; 
and the success or failure of his efforts may be anti- 
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cipated to assume the same measure, and be regu- 
lated by the same degrees. In truth, nothing can 
supersede the necessity, nothing supply the defect, 
of a constant and devout recollection both of the 
elevation of your design, and of the incomparable 
privilege and honour of your ministry. It is this 
that must make you count not even your life dear 
unto you, so that you may finish your course with 
joy;—this, which must teach you to esteem hard- 
ships and privations not alone your Jot, from which 
therefore it is in vain to shrink, but your choice, 
and your glory, since, the more you now endure 
them, they do but the more insure to you the bless- 
edness of an eternal recompense. Here will you 
find repose. If you can count it all joy to fall into 
manifold temptations,—if you can glory even in 
tribulation and infirmity,—if you can rejoice to 
think that labour and suffering are your highest 
privilege, when by them you are enabled to pro- 
mote the cause and honour of your Redeemer,—if 
you can sympathize with that noble self-devotement 
of the primitive disciples to whom it was “ given, on 
the behalf of Christ, not only to believe on him, but 
also to suffer for his sake;” then, and then only, 
will you be prepared for the toils, and hazards, and 
numberless disappointments, of this most exalted but 
most self-denying employ. “Christ shall thus be 
magnified in your body, whether it be by life or by 
death.” ‘This heroic forgetfulness of every private 
and inferior aim, will stamp on all you do a gran- 
deur and an elevation nothing else can communicate. 
You will thus alone be able to embody all that we 
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understand as comprehended in the most honour- 
able appellation known in these latter ages to the 
church,—all that the world despises,—all that Chris- 
tians reverence,—all that pastors envy,—all at which 
the powers of darkness tremble, and the angels of 
mercy rejoice,—in the noble and illustrious name of 
Missionary. 

You will not imagine me to intend, by these re- 
marks, what could for a moment induce you to 
cherish a romantic and enthusiastic conception of 
the nature of your work; far less an undue estima- 
tion of yourself, and a spirit of self-satisfaction or 
importance. ‘That work must become, in order to 
its accomplishment, an affair of sober reflection and 
of serious business. The glitter of your youthful 
visions will soon pass away, and be forgotten; the 
attractions of an enterprise the more inviting for _ 
its very perils, will speedily give place to the daily 
solicitudes of an engagement that involves you in 
so much, not of sentimental but of actual suffering. 
It will demand, not the ardour of imagination, nor 
the mere energy of momentary impulse, but the 
steady perseverance of a manly mind, intent on 
great objects, and conversant with noble principles. 
Yet never let your heart become insensible to the 
force of those impressions which connect themselves 
with the peculiarity and magnitude of this employ. 
Never lose the confidence, or abate the zeal, or 
damp the generous heroism, of missions. 

You may be haunted and unceasingly pursued by 
the tormenting recollection of what has been. relin- 
quished, contrasted with what has been attained,— 
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of what you might have hoped for in another sphere, 
compared with the small results, and the accumu- 
lated embarrassments, of missionary labour. Iknow 
that, previously to your entrance on this momentous 
undertaking, you must have often and deeply pon- 
dered all that it involved. There can be no reason 
to suspect you of a light or a hasty decision. You 
have forfeited, for this embassy, prospects too en- 
couraging at home; you have abandoned hopes no 
man would lightly resign. You tear yourself away 
from all the endearments of kindred and friendship 
in your native land,—with the additional sacrifice 
of forfeiting the expectation of comfort and respec- 
tability among the churches of Britain, for the com- 
parative obscurity and seclusion of some scene of 
labour perhaps in the remotest solitudes of the east, 
and among those on whom the loftiest powers of in- 
tellect, and the most fertile resources of fancy or of 
feeling, might all be lavished in vain. And you 
have doubtless said, and are still prepared to say, 
in the spirit of apostolic devotedness, ‘None of these 
things move me.” ‘That oblation will not be dis- 
regarded, nor that effort overlooked, by Him whose 
brilliant emotions were so often excited by the shame 
and contempt of mankind, in the day when he com- 
eth in the glory of omnipotence, and every mouth is 
stopped before him,—when, having poured derision 
on the understanding of the prudent, and sunk into 
folly the wisdom of the wise, he shall show how he 
hath chosen the foolish things of the world, and the 
weak, and the base, and the despised, yea, and the 
things that are not, to confound, and to bring to 
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nought the wise and the honourable and the mighty, 
—that no flesh should glory in his presence. But 
such a conflict cannot be expected to terminate in 
a single struggle, however manly, or however suc- 
cessful. The remaining sentiments of ambition and 
self-love, silenced but not destroyed,—beaten down 
within you, but still retaining all their vitality,—will 
yet arise at intervals into fresh vigour, and put on 
forms the most diversified and menacing. When 
you hear of our united and animating projects,— 
our hallowed and joyous convocations,—our happy 
fellowship,—it will probably be felt as a trial, that 
you are debarred from all participation in the bless- 
ings of Christian society, and doomed to labour and 
to pine alone. When you catch the distant tidings 
of that success with which it may have pleased the 
ereat disposer of all things to reward the zeal of 
missionaries in some other portion of the earth, your 
heart may sicken at the desolation, stretching out 
on every hand around you, to mock your exertions 
and to weary out your hope. The contrast may 
then force itself upon you, in spite of your best 
efforts to dismiss it, between the waste in which you 
are toiling, and the vineyard where you might have 
been so happily employed,—between those dreary 
solitudes and this bright and pleasant land. ‘Then, 
while the sigh still heaves in your bosom, and the 
tear still trembles in your eye, it will be a task for 
all your powers to stifle the smouldering flame,—to 
hush the rising murmur,—and to keep back the re- 
bellious and indevout expostulation,—to weep, but 
not with a disobedient heart,—to pour out the min- 
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gled aspirations and sorrows of a soul that will be- 
seech, but dare not complain,—and to go again to 
your appointed task, not in the haste and anguish 
of your spirit, or unmindful of the assurance that 
‘they who sow in tears shall reap in joy.” 

These are some, but they are probably a very 
small part, of the difficulties to be apprehended, and 
the dangers to be encountered, in a missionary course, 
—as they vary almost to infinity, and take their cast 
and colour from the peculiarities of individual con- 
stitution, or the nature of the stations severally 
occupied. And there are others of a still more 
formidable character, arising from the devices and 
stratagems of the great spiritual enemy. It would 
be strange indeed if the heart, ever prone to self- 
deception, should not manifest its falsehood in the 
peculiarly trying circumstances to which mission- 
aries are exposed ;—but it would be matter of still 
greater astonishment, if the prince of darkness should 
permit them—since by them the strongholds of his 
kingdom are the most resolutely and directly as- 
sailed—to escape without even an unusual share of. 
his violence and malice. As the adversary of souls, 
he has a twofold interest to cherish or to pervert 
them :—their own immortal ruin, could it be accom- 
plished, would afford the proudest trophy of his 
power,—and the myriads whom they might other- 
wise prevail to save, left then without defence, and 
sinking to perdition, would form the largest and the 
richest spoil. O how would he exult, when thus a 
standard-bearer fainted! What would be his triumph 
over such a foe! It cannot be supposed, therefore, 
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but that he will ply his most wily artifices, and put 
on his thickest disguise. The whole resources of 
Satanic cunning will surely be laid under contribu- 
tion in a cause so momentous. ‘The armoury of 
hell will furnish its most dread and fatal weapons, 
when so mighty a conquest is dependent on the 
issue. A thousand invisible snares will be scattered 
in the path; a thousand ambushments set in secrecy 
around; not a day, not an hour will pass, wherein 
the design is not prosecuted with ever-varying expe- 
dients, and the most sleepless hostility. When one 
peril is escaped, another yet more fearful will await 
him, and the most opposite evils of terror or allure- 
ment beset him on every hand. When he feels 
himself most secure, he may tread within the view- 
less circle of some dire enchantment, from whence 
the most strenuous exertions, and the loftiest affiance 
on heavenly succours, will be but sufficient to deliver 
him. He is “saved so as by fire.” Far from his 
fellow-combatants,—denied their inspiring exhorta- 
tions and their salutary warnings,—cut off, like a 
sentinel on a distant outpost, and within the terri- 
tories of a yet unconquered country,—his hope sick- 
ening,—his courage failing,—his strength wasted in 
never-ceasing watchfulness, —his senses at length 
overpowered by solitude and slumber,—no eye to 
mark his vigilance, or to take note of his neglect,— 
none to encourage, none to rouse to action :—what 
wonder if he be in jeopardy of a surprise, and we 
should hear one day the alien shout, or see the sig- 
nal flame, which tells that he has fallen unaided and 
alone. Indeed, when we remember the exposure 
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of our missionaries to the most diversified and agera- 
vated temptations,—whether to despondency, amidst 
such long and often profitless exertion,—or to un- 
belief, where every influence and object is so opposed 
to all that Christianity reveals or the life of piety 
requires,—or to inconsideration and rashness, where 
there is so much to provoke, so little to allay, either 
the sallies of irritation, or the corrosions of self- 
reproach,—or even to practical and open inconsis- 
tency, where every standard is so degraded, and 
every inducement of example, or opinion, or the 
common habits of mankind, either so feeble or else 
so perilous,—we can ascribe their preservation only 
to the power of omnipotent grace; we regard their 
steadfastness and perseverance, even when unsuc- 
cessful, not less than the most brilliant examples of 
their success itself, as proceeding at once and en- 
tirely from the power of God. It is, we hold, a 
living, an invaluable testimony, to the truth of our 
principles and the divinity of our cause. ‘That cause 
cannot fail. Itis beneath the tutelage and safeguard 
of the Almighty Redeemer; and even the gates of 
hell are too feeble to prevail against it. 

We are thus reminded of our second object; and 
you will now permit me to suggest and recommend 
to your attention— 


Il. Some of the methods, and some of the prac- 
tical indications of that spirit, by which these for- 
midable disadvantages may be best surmounted. 

And first, I would not forget that I am addressing 
one, who has himself experienced the grace of Christ, 
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and can therefore rely upon the efficacy of that gos- 
pel by which it is made known, to subdue the rebel- 
lious heart, and to triumph over every obstacle, by 
the omnipotence of love. Its conquest over your 
own soul will furnish you with the best standard by 
which to judge of its legitimate effects,—when faith- 
fully and plainly exhibited, and applied by the de- 
monstration of the Holy Spirit. I speak, therefore, 
as to one who can never be ashamed of his employ- 
ment, never weary of his theme. My confidence is, 
that you will delight to make it known in all its 
simplicity,—that you will publish it to the lost and the 
perishing, with a supreme reliance on the ability and 
readiness of Christ to save. You will thus find, in the 
very nature of your message, both a solace to your 
own spirit, and a source of comfort as to the future 
success of your exertions. Were you about to spend 
your days hereafter in nothing beyond the inculca- 
tion of a purer morality, or a higher form of specu- 
lation,—among such pupils, and with such a recom- 
pense, you might well despond. Or if you had no 
better hope, even with redemption for your message, 
than such as you might derive from the readiness 
of men to receive it,—you would justly conclude the 
task to be beyond your strength, and shrink from 
its contemplation with unmitigated alarm. But when 
you look to Calvary, and are there reminded of the 
might that could conquer even on the cross; when 
you look within, and ponder the operations of that 
almighty power before which your own heart has 
yielded,—giving up every other trust and attach- 
ment, and embracing this'as your only, your ever- 
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lasting portion,—you cannot doubt its efficacy, nor 
suspect that your sacrifices or labour for its propa- 
gation will at last be in vain. Here I might well 
expend all that remains of the short time allotted 
to this service. For what is it which forms the 
subject of all our ministry, or the basis of all our 
hope, but redemption by the blood of Jesus? Or 
what the animating spring of all our exertions, but 
the constraining love of Christ? Whatever we are 
as Christians, much more as ministers, is derived 
from this source alone. But I must proceed to other 
considerations; different indeed, yet not unallied to 
it, nor independent of its influence. 

Permit me, then, before all other duties, to exhort 
that you will be instant and unceasing in prayer. 
Take no denial; wait for no holier season, no more 
powerful influence, to make you devout, or happy, 
or successful; but pray, still pray, and watch unto 
prayer, until all be attained and all be accomplished. 
I know the triteness of these sounds;—lI feel, alas! 
too deeply the feebleness of these oft-repeated exhor- 
tations. But why should they be suppressed? What 
can we hope for,—what dare we to attempt,—what 
could we rightly or safely enjoy,—without the spirit 
of prayer? Is there a single blessing we may not 
confidently anticipate to realize, when this spirit is 
vouchsafed; or a gift in all the stores of infinite 
munificence, which, when this is imparted, will be 
afterwards withheld? Would not prayer prevail, 
now as in other ages, to control the very course of 
nature, to impress a new direction on the movements 
even of universal providence, to unlock the fountains 
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of the deep, and bring forth mysteries and hidden 
wonders from the dread abyss of the divine intelli- 
gence? Does not “the Spirit of supplication” chal- 
lenge also to itself, in all its other forms, the noble 
appellation of “the Spirit: of grace?” Is it not that 
of hope, of love, of patience, of lowliness, of meek- 
ness, of vigilance, of effort, of simplicity, of perse- 
verance? You, I am persuaded, desire nothing more 
fervently, and would urge nothing with greater sin- 
cerity, than that the churches which have sent you 
forth should be mindful of you in their supplications, 
and labour always with you in their prayers. Let 
the same necessity be felt and acted on in your own 
unwearied devotions, and as surely as the precedents 
of scripture, the hopes of enlightened piety, and the 
very promises of God, do not mislead us,—so surely 
shall your hands wax strong, your purposes be wise 
and holy, and your exertions prosper. 

Let me next invite you to the cultivation of a 
lively and vigorous faith. It was this which gave 
to the preaching of the first ages all its resistless 
power; this which bore along, as on a march of tri- 
umph, the apostles and primitive evangelists, amidst 
the scoffing and the mockery of the world. Their 
faith it was which taught them to glory in disgrace; 
enabled them to rejoice in tribulation; filled their 
lives with labour, and their death with peace ;—this 
which made them impenetrable to every assault, and 
inaccessible to every fear. Actuated by this power, 
they were superior to ambition, to interest, to the 
love of ease, to the allurements of speculation, and 
even to the affections of nature, so far as those affec- 
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tions would have neutralized or hindered their efforts 
in the cause of Christ. If we were required, on the 
other hand, to assign the reason of our comparatively 
inefficient efforts, and our languishing zeal, —we 
should trace them all to the defect and weakness of 
our faith. We are dwarfish as Christians; and it is 
not surprising if we do not achieve, as ministers or 
as missionaries, what demands a giant’s strength. 
We want that faith which outstrips the speed of 
ages; which seizes on the imperishable, and appre- 
hends the infinite; which leans upon the arm, or 
grasps the mantle, of omnipotence; which brings the 
distant near, and turns the invisible into a present 
substance; which gives swift wings to hope, and 
swifter to devotion; strengthens the hand for labour, 
—braces the nerve for endurance,—and dilates the 
heart with emotions, the very germs and pledges of 
our immortality ;—which rears us up from the dust 
of human frailty, to become as princes and prevail 
with God,—and teaches us, while halting and wearied 
in the contest, still to retain our hold, and say—‘“TI 
will not let thee go unless thou bless me,”—although 
it is an angel’s might with which we struggle, and 
an angel’s pinion that is half-unfolded, and already 
spreading to the wind. 

You will ever labour, I doubt not, to preserve 
the spirit of self-oblivion, and indifference to your 
own comfort, advantage, or reputation,—a complete 
absorption in the end you aim at, together with a 
correspondent insensibility to all their contingent 
and personal effects. If, passing by for the pre- 
sent the greatest names and proudest achieve- 
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ments of the past, we look around us, and observe 
the most commanding examples of living greatness 
and piety,—we shall at once discover that here re- 
sides the very soul of their exertions, and the spring 
of all their activity. Hence arises the fire of their 
eloquence, the authority of their decision, the mas- 
tery and triumph of their reason, and the resistless 
might of their example. It is not merely from their 
force of intellect, nor the mere ardour of their feel- 
ing,—not from the clearness of their views alone, 
nor only from the vigour of their resolution, they 
derive their power; but first and chiefly, from the 
fact that they are visibly in earnest,—emphatically 
sincere ; that they waste not a thought upon them- 
selves; that they esteem the attainment of their ob- 
ject a greater recompense than the loftiest honours, 
or the loudest praise. They do not stand each 
moment, as before an aerial mirror, from which 
their own fair image is evermore reflected. What 
they appear, they are. What they profess, they 
intend. They carry the intensity of their design 
enstamped on every feature,—and thus they win 
their way to every bosom. Such men are invincible. 
They are at first, perhaps, derided as enthusiastic, 
or censured as visionary; but they gain by slow 
degrees on the attention of mankind,—till at length 
they come to operate upon their associations,—to 
break down their prejudices,—to conciliate their 
respect;—and then the way is easy, to control their 
judgement, and direct their conduct. 

You will not forget how essential, in all great 
undertakings, are definite views, and steady, fixed, 
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specific purposes. Nothing can be more important 
to a missionary. ‘The whole world is before him. 
The total amount of good he may effect is great 
beyond the power of calculation. ‘The consequences, 
like the peculiarity, of his exertions, are not to be 
compared with ordinary standards, nor estimated by 
reference to common analogies. ‘This is, in one 
sense, doubtless beneficial, since it will tend to pre- 
serve him from the fatal error of littleness and limi- 
tation. But it may, in another form, prove equally 
injurious, by generating a habit of bewildered and 
unsteady thought, and the want of a determinate 
and constant object. It is imperative on him, almost 
beyond all other men, to pursue that course of action 
thus described by Paul, “So run I, not as uncertainly, 
so fight I, not as one that beateth the air.” The 
property not less of moral than of physical forces, 
is to become stronger by compression, and to lose 
in intensity whatever they miss in directness. Fixed- 
ness is not less essential than energy,—clearness of 
vision and regularity of pursuit, than fervour of de- 
sire or greatness of conception. Minds there are, 
which, while more than adequate to anything, are 
yet effective in nothing. ‘Their aims are too vast 
to be useful; they feel too strongly to think soberly 
or wisely. If they could attempt less, they would 
accomplish more; and this, not because simply they 
are exhausted in the chase, but because, too fre- 
‘quently, they lose sight altogether of the prey. 
Form then, first, a calm and rational estimate of 
your own mental endowments ;—then resolutely de- 
cline all that would alienate or divert them from 
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their use,—even though the most inviting fields 
should spread and smile around you,—if, though the 
richest harvest might perhaps be reaped, a sort of 
husbandry is demanded for which either your natu- 
ral resources or your educational habits, if they do 
not disqualify, have at least furnished no sufficient 
preparation. In doing this, you will most probably 
encounter the reproach of some, and the suspicion 
of others. You may appear too, even to yourself, 
destitute of zeal or of fidelity ;—but it is the part of 
a heroic and manly spirit to be willing thus to suffer. 
He that is so fortified, may enter fearlessly upon the 
most arduous station, look for the largest returns, 
and at length obtain the very noblest fruits of mis- 
sionary labour. 

Thus prepared, you will now delight to enter on 
your task,—seeking, not to proselyte to a party, but 
to rescue from idolatry, and to save from perdition. 
You will take large views,—and, studying Chris- 
tianity not in the midst of our local jealousies and 
the collision of our rival sects, but from a remote- 
ness whence you will be able to perceive the gran- 
deur of its total extent, and the beauty and symmetry 
of its universal proportions,—will cherish a mag- 
nanimous disregard of the minute peculiarities by 
which we are here separated,—aiming to propagate 
alone those inestimable and all-commanding prin- 
ciples, which we holdin common. The Christianity 
of the last age will probably borrow something from 
every existing sect,—but be conformed to none in 
those particulars by which it aspires to be distin- 
guished from its fellows. ‘Truth, like the promised 
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land, is our common yet divided heritage. We share 
the whole territory between us; but none can say to 
his brother, ‘“‘ The land itself is mine,—while thou 
hast none inheritance in Israel.” As in nature the 
various fruits and flowers are the production not of 
the same but different regions, yet all proceed from 
one spirit of universal vitality; so truth, in its differ- 
ent forms, is the growth of different minds, but in 
all, is implanted by the same divine and infinite in- 
telligence,—some embracing one, and others another 
portion of its influences, but none recipient of all. 
You will hail all other missionaries, of whatever de- 
nomination, as your best natural allies, reflecting, 
that before they can succeed in winning the heathen 
to their own peculiar sentiments, they must first at- 
tain that end you also are supremely desirous to 
accomplish :—they must first make them Christians. 
When you behold the dire and terrible array of 
difficulties besetting you on every hand, on the vast 
arena of missionary conflict,—you will not disdain 
their assistance: you will not be so covetous of 
failure, so enamoured of defeat, as to reject their 
co-operation, and prefer to grapple with the hosts 
of your assailants single-handed and alone. You 
will not envy them so much their share in the 
glory of the conquest, as to deny them a place 
at your side, while the battle rages around, and 
the gathering myriads of infernal warfare seem 
but to accumulate as you advance,—while they 
threaten to crush you by their power, to over- 
whelm you with their numbers, and to weary out 
your perseverance by the interminable succession 
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of their varying appearances and fresh methods of 
attack. 

I am thus reminded of some peculiar advantages 
possessed in such a station, for the legitimate and 
faithful execution of your ministry. or example, 
—this enlightened and noble superiority to the de- 
nominational prejudices which so much divide and 
weaken us at home,—though here it might expose 
you, in some quarters, to the charge of inconsistency, 
or the suspicion of indifference,—will there be justly 
regarded as indicative only of your more absolute 
consecration to the aims and purposes of your apos- 
tolic office ;—it will be felt to be a missionary spirit. 
You may expatiate in all the freedom of Christian 
benevolence, without incurring even so much as the 
inquisitive and curious glance of those who would at 
home, in spite of their own better feelings, suspect 
you of indecision, or condemn you as eccentric. 
They, like yourself, voluntary exiles from their na- 
tive land,—encountering similar privations and dan- 
gers in the same great cause,—claiming no exclusive 
or invidious pre-eminence, and seeking no temporal 
advantage,—will welcome you, and be reciprocally 
welcomed, as your friends and fellow-labourers, with 
whose cares, and toils, and hopes, and conflicts, 
yours are inseparably blended. You will rejoice to 
mingle with them the tears, the songs, the aspira- 
tions, of a piety that knows no other original than 
the love and name of the Redeemer,—points to no 
other object, than the glory of the Lamb of God, 
—and seeks no other recompense than the rescue 
and immortal happiness of the souls for which he 
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died. Each will recognise his brother, while he 
aspires himself to be acknowledged only under the 
one exalted and common appellation of a Christian 
Missionary. It will afford you pleasure to remem- 
ber that such is the sole denomination of the society 
you are about to represent. Composed of all par- 
ties, and embracing the universal household of faith, 
it seeks only to unite, not to divide, the church;— 
only to regenerate the world, not further to multiply 
the impediments to its conversion by the strifes and 
feuds of never-ending debate. 

Again ;—though you have, on other accounts, the 
greatest obstacles to surmount in your attempts to 
instruct the idolaters,—you will at least be elevated 
above the fear of offending them by casual infelici- 
ties of thought or language. You may safely urge 
on them the evils of their present condition, without 
the apprehension that they will be able to repel your 
appeals, like those who admit in profession what they 
utterly reject in practice. You may be called to 
dispute their principles,—and much subtlety and 
readiness of mind may be required, to turn aside 
the sophistries with which they will assail you;—but . 
you will escape the double evil, of being left without | 
even the shadow of what is palpable in their eon 
dition, and of having to meet objections against one 
part of revelation founded in the misinterpretation 
and perversion of,another. You have tidings to pub- 
lish,—the very rudiments of knowledge to impart,— 
the first elements of that science which pertains to 
immortality; and above all, redemption freely to pro- 
claim. “ You will be like an angel of mercy,—fearless 
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of consequences, and invested with an unlimited 
superiority, in the authority that sent him, and the 
gift he bears. Standing, like Aaron, between the 
dead and the living, you may lift on high your cen- 
ser, that the plague may be stayed; you may point 
at once to the cross, and lead the perishing sinner, 
simply and directly, to the Saviour of the world. 

In the manner of your instruction, you will not 
confine yourself within the range of such formalities, 
as frequently impede, sometimes almost destroy, the 
effect of our public ministrations. You will be in- 
dulged with the amplest scope, and may adopt the 
most perfect liberty of illustration. Like your divine 
Master, you may derive assistance from every visible 
object, while aiming to depict and to embody such 
as are invisible. You will condescend, therefore, to 
the most free and vernacular style; and, dwelling 
amongst men whose faculties in regard to religion 
are yet of infant stature, will probably have frequent 
recourse to narratives, and even to apologues, similar 
to the parables of our Lord,—as furnishing the most 
direct and certain vehicle of religious instruction, 
which the genius of man, or even the wisdom of in- 
spiration, has ever yet devised. It is only surprising, 
that, with such an example before us,—with the per- 
petual acknowledgment dwelling on our lips that 
never man spake like him,—we are in general so 
little disposed to imitate the methods of instruction 
adopted by our Lord,—with such accommodations 
only as the state of society might require. That 
simplicity which all profess to admire,—that eleva- 
tion at which all wonder,—that directness which all 
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feel to be irresistible,—are allowed to stand alone, 
—unenyvied, unapproached. We copy other pat- 
terns, and we are allured by far different attractions ; 
but, in your peculiar circumstances, surely no more 
pleasing nor more profitable employ could possibly 
be found, than to examine with the accuracy of a 
critic, as well as to contemplate with the delight of 
a disciple, the manner of his preaching. Hence, if 
I mistake not, you will derive some of the most 
valuable and practical suggestions. Here at least 
you need not fear the charge of servile imitation. 
You will not degrade your own fine talents by be- 
coming here a copyist. You will here also be 
exempt at once from the disgrace of plagiarism, 
and from the danger of being assimilated, like other 
imitators, only to defects. 

Should it please God to bless your labours with 
success, you will possess a singular advantage in 
the nature of those manifestations which will attest 
their effect. You will see the gory altar forsaken; 
the impious rite abjured; the monstrous fable, or 
the hideous dream, abhorred for its impurity, or 
indignantly rejected for its puerility and folly. Your 
heart will glow with delight, at hearing the sweet 
sounds of praise and prayer from lips that were 
wont to utter the obscenities and blasphemies of 
pagan worship. You will see Christianity putting 
forth its nascent energics on a people unused to 
their power; arising, in its first loveliness, from a 
new soil; springing, like a fairer creation, fresh 
from the hand of its Maker; and the sight will im- 
press you with realizing convictions of the truth and 
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the divinity of all that you believe. You may thus 
be expected to perceive, more distinctly than other | 
ministers, what man is when left wholly to himself, 
—and what are those necessities revelation alone 
can supply. Your estimate of the worth of the gos- 
pel will become more ample; your gratitude for its 
blessings more exalted; your desire for its propa- 
gation more intense. You will become happier and 
holier, in the same degree as you become more 
devoted and successful. Excellence in the one 
form will be inseparable from progression in the 
other. How much may thus be acquired of pre- 
paration for the highest glories of the life to come, 
it is impossible adequately to conceive. 

Let me exhort you to meditate habitually on the 
final glory of the reign of Jesus, and on the great- 
ness of that kingdom which you may be the humble 
instrument of establishing among the nations. In 
this view, the prophecies of scripture will afford you 
a theme of ceaseless inquiry, and the most elevated 
encouragement. Contemplate often and devoutly 
the very genius of that religion, which you aim to 
propagate ;—that it is clothed with the omnipotence 
of love, and has thus, in its own nature, insured to 
it the final, however tardy, subjugation of mankind. 
Remember that the elements of human character 
are always and everywhere the same;—that the 
same power which bent beneath its sway the rugged 
and barbarous spirit of our own forefathers, is suffi- 
cient for whatever struggle it may yet be destined 
to sustain. Reflect on the superiority of truth to 
falsehood, and of enlightened reason to infatuated 
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superstition and to blind idolatry. Remember that 
you cannot promulgate the principles of Christian- 
- ity, without also ameliorating the temporal condition 
of men. And, however little your design may be 
appreciated amongst the prejudiced or the profane, 
you need only appeal to the many political advan- 
tages of the regions you have left behind you, for 
the proof that a right estimate of duty, and a just 
standard of morals, as inculcated by true religion, 
are alone adapted to transform the whole aspect of 
humanity, and thus, in every form, to regenerate 
and to bless. But above all, regarding yourself ever 
as a living monument, an imperishable trophy, of 
omnipotent grace, look forward, with steadfast as- 
surance, to the time when that grace shall have 
wrought the same mighty transformation in every 
heart of man, and stand confessed an universal con- 
queror. 

Solace yourself habitually with the remembrance 
and the spiritual companionship of the wise and the 
mighty. Teel daily that you are brought into their 
very presence, have breathed their immortal spirit, 
and are aspiring to become a partaker of their glory. 
“¢ Compassed sensibly about with so great a cloud 
of witnesses,” you will best be prepared to “lay aside 
every weight, and to run with patience the race that 
is set before you.” The ardour imparted by con- 
templation of these fairest forms of moral beauty, 
will dispose you ever more perfectly to the higher 
and devouter act of “looking unto Jesus.” It will 
increase an hundred-fold the intensity of your per- 
ception of all that shines with such effulgence in his 
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character, or glows with such resistless energy in 
the emanations of his quickening Spirit. You will 
live through the past, and retrace the vestiges of 
piety, now reposing in blessedness on high, but once 
sorrowful like yours amidst this pilgrimage of woe. 
Your hope will rise above the circle of all mortal 
things. You will grow more and more insensible 
to present objects and impressions. ‘That sympathy 
of nature which is now so dangerous, from the pre- 
vailing earthliness of all around you, will be coun- 
teracted and corrected by a higher sympathy with 
the loftiest spirits in the universe,—the peerage and 
the nobility of heaven. You will delight in your 
association with that illustrious band who won their 
way to glory through obscurity and peril,—through 
hunger, thirst, and nakedness,—through racks and 
dungeons, torture and death; who soared in triumph 
to their abodes of light direct from the scaffold or 
the flame, and, ere the last curses of their infatuated 
but baffled murderers had died away upon their ear, 
heard the sweet melody of angel voices, chanting 
their death-song, and hailing their entrance to the 
realms of immortality. 

Finally, my brother, I entreat you, reflect often 
on the issue as it respects yourself. O how impera- 
tive is the obligation on a missionary to consider the 
terrible emphasis of that last sentence he might an- 
ticipate to hear, should he be found unfaithful!—he, 
upon whose exertions the immortal welfare even of 
unborn myriads may have been dependent,—he, 
who was loved so fondly, honoured so pre-eminently, 
dismissed with such fervent affection, remembered 
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with such tender regard, followed with so many 
benedictions, the subject of so many prayers,—he, 
that might have won the fairest garland, and worn 
the brightest crown;—if he should faint and fail, 
what would be the aggravations of his misery, what 
the depth of his disgrace! 

But how much rather may I now remind you of 
the glorious hope, the transcendent. exaltation, and 
the surpassing bliss, which awaits the faithful mis- 
sionary, when his work is ended, and his race is 
run! ‘The way is long,—the course is arduous ;— 
but yonder is the mark; the prize is before him; 
and the crown is sure. Let the strength of nature 
then be but as weakness;—let every other source 
of encouragement be withdrawn;—let the fear of 
ultimate defeat seize for a moment upon him, de- 
pressing his ardour, and endangering his success :— 
it is but a moment; for still that animating hope,— 
unquenched, unquenchable,—how it will fire his 
soul!—how it will wing his footsteps!—how it will 
brighten his eye, and expand his noble breast to 
catch the inspiring gale, and bound over the barrier 
that would impede his progress, bearing him on 
resistless to the last! His is not a spirit to be. 
quelled by difficulties, or wearied by delay :—he 
has not so computed either the hazards or the toils 
of this great enterprise, as that he should shrink 
with apprehension, or resign himself to heartlessness 
and languor. His is the path to glory; and he 
knew it to be steep and thorny, even before he 
planted his first tread on the ascent. He had then 
—how much more now when so many of its dangers 
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are already past—resolved, beyond the very thought 
of revocation, that even to the last he would pursue 
it,—and, in spite of earth and hell, challenge its 
honours, and achieve its end. 

And now behold him pressing onward to the close 
of his career! See his approving Lord—the ap- 
pointed arbiter of this great conflict—bending from 
on high, and watching, with the eagerness even of 
a brother’s heart, the speed, the certainty, the ad- 
vance, of every step! See his rejoicing compeers— 
the prophets, martyrs, missionaries, of other ages 
and of other lands—crowding together to witness 
his arrival,—their hands outstretched to welcome 
him with acclamations and the loudest plaudits,— 
and their very feet unconsciously uplifted, as if 
themselves in act to spring with rapture to the 
goal? See them, as each new difficulty vanishes, 
and each remaining impediment is left behind,— how 
their breast throbs with emotions they can but half 
suppress; while the murmur of generous applause 
sinks gradually into the silence of breathless anti- 
cipation, as still the distance lessens, and the end 
draws nigh. At length it is broken, in the moment 
of his mortality, with the loud, and long, and uni- 
versal greeting, of friends, and kindred, and endeared 
companions, thronging the wide arena, to attest his 
conquest, and to partake his joy. ‘Then, then, the 
gracious words, “ Well done!”—the condescending 
smiles of his great Master—the waving garland— 
the way bespread with flowers—the scattered odours 
—the celestial air—the bright unfolding scene—the 
far-seen towers of Zion, rising in tranquil grandeur 
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amid their unclouded sky—the generous emulation 
of a band numberless as the leaves of autumn, vying 
with each other to unloose the dusty sandal, and to 
fan the burning brow, and to refresh the thirsty lip 
with waters from the fountain of life!—And then, 
the majestic march within the frontiers of the hea- 
venly country,—and the glorious progress of a con- 
queror’s train into the city of God!— And then, 
the pealing anthem,—and the ascending incense,— 
and the consecrated wreath, laid upon heaven’s high 
altar, or cast in rapture before the eternal throne! 
When the Olympic combatant had nobly sus- 
tained the conflict, and achieved the victory, a thou- 
sand joys awaited him, and a thousand honours were 
heaped upon his head; such as in one short day 
repaid him for privations, hardships, and toils, num- 
berless and apparently intolerable. ‘The year was 
called by hisname. ‘That name was sounded amidst 
the clangour of trumpets and the sweeter strains, 
whether of the warbling flute, or of that living lyre 
which it was given to the minstrelsy of Greece alone 
to waken into music. It was inscribed on monu- 
ments, and emblazoned in trophies, and entwined 
with fairest emblems. Henceforth he was the child, 
not of his family, but of the state. His future patri- 
mony was the common treasure of his rejoicing 
country. As he advanced within the city of his 
birth, the very walls were levelled to admit his 
chariot. The loftiest gates and proudest columns, 
which told of the glory and the joy of other days, 
were deemed unworthy to receive him. A new 
untrodden path was opened, to signalize and to 
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welcome his approach. And thus, preceded by 
heralds, lighted by torches, and attended by the 
rush of his applauding fellow-citizens, did he make 
his joyous return to the home of his childhood, 
and the habitation of his fathers. Never, perhaps, 
amidst the annals of mankind, was a scene more 
fraught with all that could captivate the senses, or 
rejoice the heart. Never was a glory more exalted, 
or a bliss more sweet. | 

But what is this, compared with the triumph of 
the Christian conqueror, when he shall have run 
not an earthly but a heavenly race ;—when he shall 
break from the grasp, not of mortal but infernal 
antagonists ;—when he shall have “ fought the good 
fight, and finished his course, and kept the faith, and 
henceforth there is laid up for him,” not a perish- 
able garland, but.a deathless crown—“ that crown of 
righteousness that fadeth not away!’ What is even 
this, however dazzling or however rapturous, com- 
pared with the glory of that day, when thus “an 
entrance shall be administered unto him abundantly 
into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Sa- 
viour !”” 

And there is even yet a brighter era, a more 
august and awful convention, a loftier consummation, 
to which you will often and devoutly direct your 
thoughts. It is when all the nations of mankind 
shall be gathered in the presence of their Creator, 
and arraigned at the tribunal of their Judge ;—when 
every breast shall be laid bare, and every heart 
explored, and a sentence equally unquestioned and 
irrevocable pronounced on each. This is the sublime, 
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the overwhelming issue to which all your purposes 
are tending, and where all your desires and labours 
shall at length find their repose. Let me invite 
you, therefore, to overleap, in frequent meditation, 
the remaining epochs of this evanescent existence, 
the few and rapid evolutions that yet remain, to per- 
fect the project of human renovation, and bring about 
‘the times of the restitution of all things.” 

Think that you already behold the heavens shroud- 
ed with funereal blackness,—the earth convulsed with 
secret throes, and shaken to its centre,—the ocean 
heaving from its bed,—the glare of strange and 
sudden fires reflected on the sky,—the mountains 
trembling,—the. loftiest edifices reeling from their 
base,—while hollow moanings are borne on every 
breeze, to announce that yet mightier elements of 
desolation are at hand:—behold the universal con- 
eregation of the living and the dead, surprised amid 
their slumbers, or waking from their tomb;—how 
they watch the last sun arise in melancholy gran- 
deur,—and gaze, in mute astonishment, upon the 
preparations, made by invisible hands, for the pomp 
and terror of the final audit :—behold the judgment 
set,—the books unfolded,—the arraign begun,—the 
wicked sentenced,—the righteous invested with their 
never-fading inheritance,—the day drawing to a 
close,—the last and highest solemnities about to ter- 
minate;—the administration of the great Redeemer 
ending,—when he shall “deliver up the kingdom to 
his Father, and God shall be all in all.’ At length, 
among the most illustrious agencies by which the 
designs of omnipotent mercy have been instrumen- 
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tally accomplished—each now to be rewarded ac- 
cording to its own principles and character—see 
the devoted band of evangelists and missionaries,— 
the first to assert the rights of an infinite authority 
and the claims of the Creator to the reverence and 
homage of his creatures, where before his very being 
was unknown. ‘They are conducted with honour to 
his presence, confessed as the very chief among 
his servants, and welcomed to the highest place in 
his abode. Around them are the millions of the 
ransomed heathen,—within, the blessed conscious- 
ness of their acceptance,—and before them the rap- 
ture of eternity. Others shall enter into rest;— 
they into glory. Others shall repose beneath the 
shadow of the tree of life;—they, wave the palm- 
branch of immortal victory. To others shall be 
assigned a place within the many mansions of his 
house ;—it shall be theirs to minister before his 
throne. It is the highest bliss of others to partake, 
—it is theirs to replenish with guests, the marriage- 
supper, and the eternal festival. Others are saved; 
they, like their exalted Redeemer, experience the 
transport, as once they sustained the toil, of men’s 
salvation. If others share his complacency and are 
made possessors of his bounty,—it is theirs, in the 
most exalted and peculiar sense, to ‘enter into his 
joy.” Among them, my brother, may you then 
appear! ‘Thus may you stand in your lot, at the 
end of the days—the few brief days that may be 
appointed to you, in which to accomplish your war- 
fare, and to insure your crown! 

These are the thoughts best adapted to sustain 
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your progress, and to insure your success. Tear is 
the passion of ignoble minds. It is on them alone 
it operates with a power greater than hope. On 
loftier and purer natures its force is expended in 
vain. They, shrinking indeed from dishonour, but 
far more enamoured of glory, speed to their object 
with an instinctive certainty that they may be baf- 
fled, but they cannot fail. Such too is the genius 
and tendency of all our Christian principles. ‘“ We 
are saved by hope.” We walk and conquer by 
faith. ‘The joy of the Lord is our strength. ‘These 
are the very life-blood of the missionary spirit. 
They are the parents of noble daring, and of cheer- 
ful sacrifice. They sustain the flame of that devo- 
tion which, like a vestal fire, dwells ever unextin- 
guished in the breast. By them the soul is nurtured 
for heroic deeds and steadfast perseverance. ‘They 
are as the seal of heaven upon the forehead,—the 
sword of conquest in the hand,—and the buckler of 
celestial defence about the bosom. ‘They hallow 
our motives,—invigorate our purposes,—direct our 
efforts,—and where they dwell, there is the spirit of 
omnipotence and the pledge of victory. 

Depart, then, my brother, bearing along with you 
the best and richest boon for them that are ready to 
perish. We hail you as the herald of salvation,— 
the emancipator of enthralled spirits,—the destined 
conqueror of infernal powers even on their own high 
places,—upon whose every step is suspended the 
felicity of ages yet unborn. We hail you as a part- 
ner in those high designs which are the burden of 
every revolution in the movements of providence, 
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and of every administration in the kingdom of grace, 
—those for which creation groans, and all things 
travail. 

May peace and joy attend upon your path! May 
the warmest wishes of your benevolence, and the 
noblest aspirations of your piety, be ever more than 
realized! May heaven’s best gifts descend and rest 
upon you; and from every form of evil may you be 
still graciously delivered! Soft be the winds that 
waft you, and gentle the billows that bear you on 
their breast. Whether when the dawn breaks sub- 
limely in your eastern sky, or the dews of evening 
fall silently around your distant habitation,—whether 
amid the stillness of the night, or the fierce splen- 
dours of noon,—may ministers of mercy encompass 
and defend you! Safe may you be from the devour- 
ing pestilence and from the power of wasting dis- 
ease, from the arrows of the destroyer and the snares 
of death ! 

May the vows that are now upon your head be 
recorded and ratified on high! May the emotions 
that now swell in your breast be there accepted as 
a living sacrifice! We will not be forgetful of you, 
when in the land of strangers. There may you 
nobly conquer, or honourably fall! 

But, should the cloud of overwhelming sorrow be 
permitted to descend upon you;—should the ener- 
gies of a generous heart exhaust at length the powers 
by which they were sustained, or sickness emaciate 
the frame which a triumphant death should rather 
have dissolved ;—should irreparable calamity en- 
feeble and break down your spirit, till, smitten, 
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drooping, and withered within you, it refuses to be 
comforted, or, wounded with secret grief, is incap- 
able of being any longer roused to action:—then 
fearlessly return;—you shall meet from us with no 
upbraiding expostulations, and no reproachful glance. 
Tell us but that you have been diligent and faithful, 
—that you have borne the heat of the day without 
repining,—that you have not denied your Master,— 
that you do not murmur, and will not yet despond, 
—that you have laboured patiently, and are content 
patiently to suffer:—and our very tears shall wel- 
come you,—even as now we bid you tenderly— 
FAREWELL! | 
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DISCOURSE VIIL. 


CHARGE TO THE REV. HENRY ROYLE, 


MISSIONARY TO THE SOUTH SEA ISLANDS.* 


As the work to which you have devoted yourself, 
and are now set apart, is one whereon you have not 
entered without much and serious reflection,—it 1s 
not to be supposed that any either of its duties or 
circumstances can have escaped your notice,—any, 
at least, of which I might be able practically to in- 
form you. To attempt your instruction, therefore, 
is not my present design. 

And since you have been approved as competent, 
and called to its discharge, by the Directors of the 


* Between this charge and the preceding there is, in some 
places, an unavoidable coincidence of sentiment. The coinci- 
dence, however, even where it occurs, is not sameness ;—and 
the difference between the two is so extensive and essential as 
more than to justify the insertion of both, to give a full view of 
the Author's sentiment respecting the missionary character and 
service ;—especially in an age when, happily, the work of missions 
has begun to be felt by the churches, more than for many cen- 
turies, as ‘‘ the work given them to do,”—and when, of course, 
the excitement of individuals to that work, and a due apprecia- 
tion of the qualifications requisite for its discharge, are of para- 
mount importance, —EpiTor. 
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Missionary Society, after the usual inquiries, and a 
most satisfactory testimonial, both of ability and 
conduct in the station you have hitherto filled,—I 
‘should deem it an impertinence to attempt any mi- 
nute description of such competency in itself, or to 
dwell on those considerations which might affect, in 
any way, the validity of your present appointment. 
Moreover, in common with my brethren, I believe 
you to have received your ministerial commission 
directly from the supreme Ruler of the church, from 
whom alone it can be lawfully derived, and whose 
will, when once expressed respecting it, admits no 
higher sanction. Your claim to be acknowledged 
as a preacher of the gospel, we conceive to rest on 
the same basis with that of James, or Cephas, or 
Barnabas, or Paul.* And by this act of ordination, 
we pretend to impart neither any additional sanctity 
to your character, nor efficacy to your ministrations. 


* The “basis” here meant is evidently the basis of Christ's 
authority. ‘There is a difference, sufficiently manifest, between 
the immediate designation of an individual to office by Christ 
himself, and the designation of such an individual by others, in 
conformity with Christ's institute. But he who is designated in 
conformity with Christ’s institute, is to be regarded as holding 
office by Christ’s authority, as really, though not so directly, as if 
he had been designated by Christ himself—It could never be 
the able and enlightened speaker’s intention, to place the call of 
the Spirit in the mind of individuals now, on a level, in point of 
certainty, with a recorded commission from Christ himself, or 
with the direct intimations and injunctions of the Spirit in the 
days of proper inspiration. He knew too well the many sources 
of self-deception, to give the slightest appearance of sanction to 
such a sentiment.—EpiTor. 
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We perform it simply in conformity to apostolic 
usage, and to keep inviolate a solemnity which has 
never ceased to be observed even from the apostolic 
era. So we received our public authentication in 
the ministry ourselves ;—so we deliver it to you. 

But, as a Missionary, you are about to become 
our representative among the heathen; and to act 
in virtue, not only of that solemn mandate, binding 
upon all Christian believers, to make the tidings of 
salvation known to every creature, but of a direct 
delegation by the churches of Britain, and specially 
by those here assembled, who call you to carry, in 
their name, the message of mercy, whereof each is 
put in charge, even to the most distant regions of 
the globe. In so doing, you are to be sustained by 
our contributions, sympathy, and prayers; and by 
the transactions of this day we signalize, while you 
accept, such delegation. As a missionary, therefore, 
your labours and achievements will in future be re- 
garded as our own. 

We may, on this account, take the liberty of say- 
ing what we expect and desire, —what are those 
hopes we cherish, while we see you girding yourself 
to a task, which only the interdict of Providence 
has denied to us the privilege personally to fulfil,— 
and what is that course of action, in the faithful 
prosecution of which, whatever be the issue, you 
may securely reckon upon our continued honour 
and support. 

This I shall endeavour to perform with unaffected 
respect, imposing nothing in a manner of authority, 
but seeking only, by mingled counsel and encour- 
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agement, to testify my deep concern for your hap- 
piness, and the interest I sincerely feel in all that 
may conduce to your success. 


I. Let me briefly remind you of the RESPONSIBI- 
LITIES attaching to your office. 

They may be regarded, either as they are ordi- 
nary, or peculiar :—and in both these lights demand 
your most deliberate consideration. 

Some arise from your general profession as a 
Christian ;—a profession which we are all too prone 
to merge in the imaginary sacredness, and the yet 
more imaginary safety, of official associations and 
employments,—and yet which rests, with all the 
burden of its maintenance, the more impressively 
upon us, in the very same degree wherein we are 
elevated by station, or distinguished by superiority 
of influence ;—a profession, also, which it is harder 
to maintain than any modification of mere functional 
propriety,—and which, when once impaired, involves 
the blasting, and the final forfeiture, of all besides. 

Some, again, belong to you in common with every 
one who sustains those obligations inseparable from 
the character of a Christian minister. You will 
expend your talents, it is true, in a far different 
sphere from the greater number of those who bear 
it, and must materially adapt the mode of that ex- 
penditure to the altered position of every thing 
around you, and the new relations of every object 
you are anxious to accomplish. But, whatever it 
demands of earnest investigation into the mysteries 
of God,—whatever of serious and sober inquiry 
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respecting the nature and effect of moral causes,— 
whatever of studious care to explore the recesses of 
the human heart,—whatever of parental tenderness 
or parental fidelity, in “warning every man, and 
teaching every man, in all wisdom, that every man 
may be presented perfect in Christ Jesus,’—is de- 
manded solemnly of you; and the more, as you may 
be called on to maintain that character where your 
conduct will supply its only illustration, and your 
spirit the only living comment on its principles. 

And there are some, likewise, which spring up 
from the peculiarity of the employments which await 
you in your honourable destination as a Christian 
missionary ; including, most strikingly, whatever 
signalizes either the evangelist who first announces 
the glad tidings of the gospel,—or the founder of 
new churches, whose duty it will be to supply the 
place of the apostles of the primitive age, by giving 
them that form and structure which may best insure 
both their purity and permanence,—or the pastor, 
not alone appointed to preside over the churches so 
established, but, because of the singularity of his 
position, to expound and apply—as if they were 
now for the first time promulgated—the various 
enactments of the Christian law. 

From the extreme importance of some amongst 
these duties, and the great intricacy which may 
attach to others,—as well as from the fact that mis- 
takes once committed will hardly admit of subse- 
quent retrieval,—arises the obvious necessity, not 
only of enlarged and accurate intelligence, but of 
the most watchful and exalted piety, without which 
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evils will be inevitably multiplied, beyond computa- 
tion and without redress. 

It is because of these responsibilities, united, as 
they have so often been, with exemplary discoveries 
of humility, and fervour, and superiority to earthly 
objects, in the career of missionary labour, that this 
office deserves to be regarded with that mixture of 
reverence and esteem which commonly attends it,— 
and which, while it may have casually operated to 
hinder its assumption by many who were every way 
qualified for its discharge, and perhaps also to sub- 
ject to improper and extravagant demands those by 
whom it is possessed, yet can never be abated with- 
out injury both to the missionary himself and to the 
church. Even the ideal model of such distinguished 
excellence, and that perhaps almost illusory con- 
ception of a state raised so illustriously above our 
common frailties, is not without its use. I would 
not have the tender veneration with which the very 
name of MISSIONARY has been wont to be pronounced 
extinguished in the bosoms of our Christian youth; 
nor the awe with which many amongst us were 
taught to follow every step of missionary enterprise, 
by any means diminished. It prompted us to some 
of our first and noblest aspirations, and gave expan- 
siveness and dignity to our pious desires in the hour 
even of their earliest development ;—and it is still 
a reviving spectacle, when we are wearied and dis- 
heartened with the too prevalent displays of selfish- 
ness and languor, to turn to those distant scenes 
where the ambassador of Christ is pursuing his ar- 
duous and holy avocations, actuated, as we fondly 
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persuade ourselves, by no other motive, and seeking 
no other end, than to promote the present happiness 
and everlasting welfare of the most necessitous and 
helpless of our fellow-men. 


IJ. Suffer me next to advert to some of the pir- 
FICULTIES your office may be expected to involve. 

It is, you will readily believe, very far from my 
design to cast the slightest gloom over your pros- 
pects, or to add, by one unnecessary pang, to your 
oppressive emotions, in view of a speedy and per- 
haps final separation from your home and kindred, 
and all the endearments of your native land. But 
in proportion as you shall have duly estimated both 
the toil and hazard of your undertaking, and con- 
sidered soberly the obstacles you must surmount, 
will be not only your preparation to meet and over- 
come them, but to endure also with calmness what, 
even with the utmost diligence and foresight, you 
may find incapable either of mitigation or removal. 

One class of these difficulties, then, allow me to 
remark, will arise, directly and inevitably, from 
yourself. You will be exposed, like others, to the 
danger springing from the infirmity and falsehood 
of the human heart,—from the tendencies inherent 
in us all to unbelief,—to self-indulgence,—to spiritual 
apathy, and exhaustion of the spiritual faculties, even 
amidst their most vigorous and profitable exercise, — 
to secret hypocrisy,—to the bitterness of disappointed 
hope, of prostrated effort, of unrewarded sacrifice,— 
and to the mingled humiliation and anger connected 
with abortive purposes, and ineffectual exertions. 
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You will probably have much to sustain, as you 
enter more into the heat and thickness of the fight, 
from perceiving the disproportion between your cal- 
culations and your conquest,—between the strength 
of your principles as revealed in the hour of need, 
and the confidence you had indulged before they 
were subjected to such severity of trial. In such 
circumstances, you may be tempted both to doubt 
of your real appointment to the work, and silently 
to languish either for another station, where your 
obligations and your powers should bear a more 
equal relation to each other,—or else even for ex- 
emption from these obligations altogether. And 
surely a more melancholy situation can hardly be 
conceived, than that of a missionary, voluntarily 
exiled from his friends and country, and borne 
down with the consciousness of having accomplished 
nothing adequate either to the toil he has under- 
taken or to the privileges he has lost,—while he is, 
at every step, more painfully suspicious that he has 
either wholly misconceived his duty, or fallen, from 
some unknown cause, beneath the sensible displea- 
sure of his Lord.—But should you escape this great 
and trying danger, and be rewarded, on the other 
hand, with a measure of success beyond what you 
had even ventured to expect, finding yourself amidst 
a number of admiring converts, recently reclaimed 
from all the degradation of idolatry, and looking up 
to you as their deliverer and their only guide, yet 
still in comparative infancy as to all their religious 
sentiments, and scarcely less as to their capacities 
of religious action or attainment;—then, peril would 
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almost certainly beset you, of a nature truly the 
most opposite, yet not perhaps less threatening, nor 
demanding less determinate resistance. In such a 
situation, how naturally might you be assaulted by 
the temptation to self-dependence, united with a 
proportionate disesteem of the less conspicuous ex- 
ertions or more restricted usefulness of others, and 
perhaps also with a relaxation of diligence, corre- 
spondent to the acknowledged inability of those 
around you either to disprove your statements, or, 
with any show of reason, to question your authority. 
Thus there are very few stations wherein evils of 
more dissimilar nature, and yet of such equal viru- 
lence, may be anticipated so abundantly to coalesce, 
—and wherein vigilance and holy caution are so 
pre-eminently needful. 

Difficulties of another class may probably await 
you, from the peculiar circumstances of the people 
among whom you labour. ‘There you will find— 
habits both of indolence and vice, the most inveter- 
ate and hard to be subdued,—imbecility in all the 
moral powers, the natural fruit of gross and degrad- 
ing delusion,—the passions dominant and uncon- 
trolled, a result inseparable from ill-regulated sen- 
timents and the dormancy of reason,—together with 
an universal instability of mind, the concomitant of 
undirected thought, which, though it may occasion- 
ally prompt to the more ready reception of your 
statements, will often render their impression com- 
paratively dubious or evanescent.—Hence you will 
witness the noblest truths, while embraced with 
apparent cordiality, and operating even to reform 
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the conduct, yet blended with misconceptions, which, — 
though they do not wholly neutralize, make them 
incapable of acting with their proper force, either 
to enlarge the understanding, or to elevate and hal- 
low the affections. From these and similar causes, 
your peace will be invaded, and your hopes en- 
feebled; and it will sometimes require your utmost 
vigour, united with your utmost meekness, neither 
to draw back nor to despair. 

Nor will perplexity and trial, it is probable, be 
wholly wanting even from your brethren,—and that, 
both abroad and at home. Abroad, you may meet 
with unlooked-for exercises both of principle and 
temper, the more grievous as they cannot be made 
known, and admit scarcely of any possible relief. 
You may be called to struggle, in the case of some, 
against an unwise and embarrassing adherence to 
favourite though ill-constructed plans, while they 
are reluctant to unite in those which you cannot 
but perceive to give promise of more certain and 
more valuable benefits;—or else, possibly, on the 
part of others, even against the spirit of domina- 
tion, or jealousy, vitiating the noblest efforts, and 
mingling its repulsive characteristics with heroic 
enterprise and an unconquerable perseverance. At 
home, it may be your lot to suffer from unreasonable 
expectations, demanding what the field of your exer- 
tion is unadapted to supply,—and with equally un- 
reasonable censures, charging you as negligent, when 
you are striving to effect by ordinary means what 
nothing less than miracle would be sufficient to ac- 
complish ;—or from want of effective and adequate 
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support, the more necessary just for the very reason 
for which it is withheld, viz. your discouraging exer- 
tions, and your limited success. You may call in 
vain for succour, toiling faintly and alone amidst a 
harvest which it might require a hundred labourers 
effectually to gather in; while you find it impossible 
to convey to others, even though deeply interested 
in their issue, a correct impression of the number or 
the magnitude of your engagements, and of the con- 
sequent necessity both for brotherly forbearance and 
for cheerful and vigorous co-operation. In adverting 
to this topic,—which, I am aware, may seem almost 
invidious,—I would be infinitely far from even seem- 
ing to imply that any with whom you will hereafter 
have to do might be, more than others, insensible to 
your necessities, or reluctant to supply them to the 
utmost amount. But should you, at any time, have 
reason to complain that your hands are weakened, 
and your spirit bowed down, through neglect, whe- 
ther of affectionate correspondence or of any other 
kind, it may perhaps abate the keenness of your dis- 
appointment to have contemplated the possibility of 
such events beforehand, and to have fortified your-. 
self for their endurance, as now I am persuaded you 
are doing, on the calm survey even of their whole 
extent. 

But the severest of all your perplexities will spring 
from a source the very opposite of that now men- 
tioned,—from the machinations of the great spiritual 
enemy—operating sometimes by his own destructive 
power upon the mind, sometimes by the intervention 
and designs of wicked men. With respect to the 
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former of these methods, it is almost superfluous to, 
remark, that with whatever violence or subtlety he 
is able to command, it may be well conceived, he 
will labour to pervert your highest purpose, and to 
accomplish, if possible, even your personal over- 
throw; and that proportionally to your insulated 
situation, to your discouraging employ, and to the 
consequences ensuing either from your success or 
failure, he will bring both his malignity and cunning 
to bear unitedly upon you,—making it imperatively 
needful that you should “take unto you the whole 
armour of God, that you may be able to stand fast 
in the evil day, and having done all to stand.’”— 
But in the latter method, it may be permitted me 
to specify, somewhat more particularly, what are 
the dangers which I apprehend it will be his policy 
to array against you. I need not dwell on the pre- 
judice or malignity of those who now hold in yassal- 
age, or fatally delude, the people you are seeking 
to enlighten,—nor on the efforts they will naturally 
put forth, both to obstruct your labours, and to bring 
reproach upon your conduct. All this is obvious, 
and enters so vitally into every calculation you can 
have framed upon the subject, that it is not likely 
you should meet with anything in such a shape for 
which you are not decisively prepared. But there 
are others from whom more formidable evils may 
be apprehended. I allude to abandoned visitors 
from countries bearing the name of Christian. These 
will be found the fittest instruments that could even 
be conceived for the work of obstruction and injury. 
Their gross cupidity, their neglect of all religion, 
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their contempt of the laws both of justice and 
humanity, their jealousy of your superior influence, 
their disdain of your principles, their impatience of 
the restraints imposed by your instructions, their 
secret insinuations levelled against the purity and 
disinterestedness of your motives, acting unitedly 
with their contaminating intercourse and _pestilent 
example,—may be expected often to make you blush, 
and oftener tremble, while you contemplate either 
the suspicions they excite against the truth, or the 
obstacles they cast so appallingly in the way of its 
advancement. ‘That you should be assailed with 
vindictive calumny, persecuted with unrelenting ran- 
cour, branded as if amongst the basest of mankind, 
and hindered in every project of benevolence and 
piety, by men who speak your native language, are 
protected by your kindly intervention, and profess 
to hold your own religious sentiments, and partake 
with you in the same immortal hopes,—when you 
are surrounded by strangers, in a distant country, 
among whom your only object is to diffuse the great- 
est blessings without the hope or prospect of any 
temporal advantage,—must be bitter and oppressive 
indeed. But even this you may be summoned to 
endure. How important, therefore, that, while en- 
tering upon a course of so much trial, you should 
determinately “count the cost”—so as to be pre- 
pared, amidst whatever combinations of exigence 
and danger, to adopt the elevated declaration of an 
apostle, himself pressed above measure both with 
difficulties and with personal afflictions,—“ None of 
these things move me, neither count I my life dear 
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unto myself, that I might finish my course with joy, 
and the ministry which I have received of the Lord 
Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace of God.” 


III. Let me now request your attention to some 
of those GENERAL HABITS BOTH OF THOUGHT AND 
FEELING, which must be diligently cultivated, in 
order to the effectual fulfilment of your office. 

The first, is a decisive and unhesitating faith,— 
the great master-spring of all our conduct,—the 
source of all our strength,—the lfe-blood of our 
spiritual character;—on the growth or decline of 
which everything is dependent,—and which, when 
unimpaired, preserves all in energy, purity, and just 
subordination ;—faith, not which merely credits the 
testimony, but substantiates the object,—brings it 
near,—makes it palpable,—feels it,—handles it,— 
deals with it as real,—firm in its grasp, as it is vivid 
and clear in its perceptions,—and prepared for ac- 
tion, as it is immoveable in certainty. To every 
one amongst us is this attainment necessary, and by 
each should it be cultivated with the most unwearied 
care. But to you it will be pre-eminently requisite ; 
and you cannot take so much as a single step with- 
out it. Your faith must embrace a fixed persuasion 
of the general truth of scripture,—regarding it, not 
merely in the light of a directory, however valuable, 
or a record, however demonstratively true,—but a 
living oracle, to which when you listen, you could 
have no greater certainty, or more practical and 
sufficient guidance, if you were to have heard the 
voice of God speaking from the bush of Moses, or 
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stood before his presence amidst the solitude of 
Horeb, or the pavilion of Sinai. It must embrace a 
practical conviction of the reality of men’s spiritual 
state, as being in all things correspondent with the 
representations of the word of God,—however such 
conviction might be naturally enfeebled by the anxi- 
ety those representations may at first awaken, or the 
horror and alarm they may occasion afterwards. It 
must include a satisfactory assurance of the suffi- 
ciency of the means devised by infinite goodness, to 
remove the obstacles, and redress the miseries, of 
that hopeless and most melancholy state,—and in 
particular, of the boundless worth and efficacy of 
the atonement,—of the immeasurable greatness of 
the love of Christ,—of the unlimited freeness of his 
offers of reconciliation and pardon,—of the power 
of the divine Spirit to surmount the most hopeless 
depravity,—and of the adequacy of the truths and 
motives presented in the gospel, when accompanied 
by his renewing influence, to soften the hardest heart, 
enlighten the darkest understanding, reclaim the 
most degenerate habits, and bring the feeblest in 
intellect, or the most corrupt in inclination, or even 
those most deeply dyed with actual defilement, to 
the knowledge and obedience of the sons of God, 
and an everlasting inheritance in heaven. It must 
include an unquestioning reliance on the divine pre- 
dictions and promises, surmounting every unfavour- 
able appearance, and every calamitous event; and 
it must extend to the calm and quiet confidence of 
your own ultimate reward,—a confidence, which will 
render you superior to difficulties to which you may 
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yet never be insensible, and ready to endure what 
you may yet feel in all its severity of pressure,—and 
which, though it may not forbid you to weep, will 
neither suffer you to despond nor murmur. | 
The next of these commanding habits is—szm- 
plicity;—simplicity, I say, of conception,—avoiding 
useless refinements and embarrassing speculation,—. 
such, for example, as all subtle reasonings about the 
nature and modifications of human accountability, 
and all palliating suggestions as to the effect of m- 
curable degeneracy or unavoidable error to limit, or 
perhaps to destroy, the whole morality of human 
conduct,—and looking upon virtue and vice, holi- 
ness and sin, and the conscious freedom of all men’s 
actions, just as they really are,—so that you may 
never yield to the temptation to lose the divine in 
the metaphysician, or to put off the Christian by an 
awkward or abortive attempt to put on the philoso- 
pher. What Paul thought when he looked on 
Athens, and what Jesus felt when he wept over 
Jerusalem—this must be the substance of your rea- 
soning, and this the practical result of your philo- 
sophy,—or all will be in vain.—Nor must you less 
preserve simplicity of purpose. ‘The distinctions 
inseparable from your office are perhaps the very 
highest in the church,—and the reputation of supe- 
rior piety with which it is justly connected, and all 
the honour and esteem accruing from the most in- 
defatigable labour or the amplest success, must never 
be permitted to seduce you from the one undeviating 
aim to promote, in however humble a degree, the 
restoration of a fallen world.—You must forget, in 
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the magnitude of so sublime an object, every sinister 
advantage, or selfish acquisition; and be content, 
even though your name should be unrecorded, and 
your exertions forgotten :—yes,—though, like a sol- 
dier falling in the ranks, your single prowess should 
be overlooked, and even your dying groan should 
be unheard, amidst the splendour and the shout of 
victory. 

The third is—ardent, and I may add, sublime 
benevolence.—It will not be enough that you cherish 
an inert though sincere concern for the increase of 
men’s spiritual happiness, or the removal of those 
innumerable ills under which myriads are groaning 
through the domination of sin; much less that you 
look with unaffected pity upon the temporal priva- 
tions and sufferings of mankind. ‘The impulses which 
might stimulate, and the calculations which might 
direct, the efforts of the mere philanthropist, will 
not suffice for you. You must look to higher ends, 
and be concerned for nobler objects, than to lighten 
the burdens of servitude, or to stay the ravages of 
war, or to diffuse the blessings of civilization or of 
commerce. ‘To these you will of course direct your 
prayers and wishes, and as far as possible your de- 
voted and strenuous exertions. But there must be 
ereater things ever in your view. ‘They must be 
to you like the benignant miracles of Jesus, and 
afford you a gratification similar to his, who, as he 
healed the sick, or cleansed the leper, or even raised 
the dead, made all subservient to the loftier design 
of illustrating that great salvation, in its multiform 
and boundless blessings, whereof all was but a sha- 
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dow ; and in every instance, whether of mitigated 
affliction, or of renovated joy, solaced himself to 
behold the symbol of a final conquest over the 
powers of death—issuing in the forgiveness of sin 
—the restored dominion both of truth and purity— 
the tranquillity of uninvaded peace—the renewed 
fellowship of man with his Creator, and of earth 
with heaven—and the bright and happy reign of 
universal righteousness. It is a benevolence like 
this which must make you gentle, condescending, 
compassionate, full of forbearance and of self-de- 
nial, ready to undertake the greatest labours, and 
yet not despising the meanest, resolute amidst the 
most formidable obstacles, steadfast when confronted 
by the greatest dangers, persevering when exposed 
to disappointment and. delay, and, from simple in- 
ability to abandon your object, secure of its attain- 
ment. 

The fourth is—energetic zeal.—There is a mea- 
sure of this grace inseparable from all right appre- 
hensions of our Christian duty ; and, though it will 
always differ in its manifestations with the diversities 
of our natural temperament and habitual pursuits, 
it cannot be elementarily wanting to our character, 
without casting more than a suspicion on the whole. 
It is as the Promethean fire, apart from which the 
body of our religion is a statue, or as that vital 
breath without which even the wondrous fabric of 
the first-formed man would have been only an image 
of clay. Vainly do those aspire to the honours of 
christian discipleship, who remain, under the most 
pressing claims, and amidst the noblest projects, cold 
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and insensible; however they may dignify their 
apathy by the name of discretion, or intrench their 
selfishness behind a pretended abhorrence of the 
evils of enthusiasm. It is, in truth, an easy matter 
to be cautious, and philosophic, and discreet, where 
pride, or indolence, or avarice, is to be protected 
from too rude and forcible an application of religious 
principle ; and it might operate, perhaps, to secure 
for these qualities a somewhat larger measure of 
respect, if they were sometimes found prompting to 
greater, not to more paltry sacrifices, and to exer- 
tions more commensurate to the overwhelming neces- 
sities of men, not to the timid policy, or the sordid 
indulgence, of their cynical and heartless possessors. 
You must despise them all, or, if it be practicable, 
you must rather forget them, with all the obstruc- 
tions they would otherwise accumulate. If you 
would ever be useful as a missionary, you must be- 
come, not fanatical indeed, but “fervent in spirit.” 
“The love of Christ must constrain you,” or you 
will accomplish nothing. Your Master was ac- 
counted a demoniac;—the prince of the apostles 
was taunted as a babbler ;—and the first missionaries 
of the cross were compelled to acknowledge, “ We 
are fools for Christ’s sake.” But without such folly, 
tell me, what object would they ever have attained ? 

The fifth place in this enumeration is unquestion- 
ably due to—an invincible and unrepining patience. 
—In engagements such as yours, it is impossible that 
all you aim at should be effected within a limited 
period. Much must be left to the gradual operation 
of secondary causes, and is beyond the immediate 
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influences of religious principle. It must be realized 
by the comparatively tardy process of education and 
advancing refinement,—and will require perhaps 
more than a single generation for its full discovery. 
Besides, there will come many a blight over the 
field you cultivate, and many a fond hope will be 
blasted ere it 1s grown up. Appearances will fre- 
quently deceive you; and the most promising will 
often prove the most delusive. The dissembler and 
the self-deceiver will be found confined within no 
latitude, and to be the productions of no single cli- 
mate. Man, whether savage or civilized, will be 
everywhere the same; and, alas! what more is neces- 
‘sary to teach you that you must moderate your ex- 
pectations while you extend your efforts,—and, while 
you anticipate that you shall one day “reap in joy,” 
- pursue, in the meantime, with unremitted and earnest 
assiduity, the toilsome preparations of your spiritual 
husbandry—breaking up the rigid soil—drawing out 
the wearisome furrow—and scattering the precious 
seed, whereof no small portion may be devoured by 
the fowls of heaven, or eaten by worms, or perish 
in the earth? What wonder, then, if you should 
often “sow in tears?” And how great will be the 
humility and the self-command, which shall habitu- 
ally restrain you from complaining that you have 
laboured in vain, and ploughed all day upon the 
rock! Yours seems to be that very employment to 
which may be applied, with the greatest emphasis, 
the apostolic exhortation, ‘“ Let patience have her 
perfect work.” 

The sixth is—the habit of regularity and order,— 
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doing every thing in its appropriate place and time ; 
and subordinating every movement to the operation 
of rule, not impulse, and of presiding forethought, 
not unreflecting necessity.—Beware of exhausting 
yourself one while in fitful and extravagant efforts, 
and sliding down at another into vacuity or languor, 
—according as the urgency of conscience, or the 
pressure of infirmity, may happen to prevail. Watch 
against the temptation to decline what is irksome, 
under the pretext that it must be also ineffective: 
suffer yourself in no case to postpone it because it is 
now unwelcome, from the belief that you shall per- 
form it more adequately in another state of feeling. 
Let a sense of duty be the only stimulus for which 
you allow yourself to wait, and the quiet satisfaction 
of having faithfully endeavoured to fulfil that duty, 
the only recompense you desire, or can enjoy. In 
the life of a missionary, there must be numberless 
unlooked-for claims, and sudden exigencies, against 
which you never can provide. But these, remember, 
are so far from presenting interruptions to your 
course, that they should be taken into all your cal- 
culations and arrangements. The most unexpected 
calls will be also, probably, the most pressing ; and 
those most beyond the line of ordinary precedent, 
the most important in their issues, as they are the 
most imperious in their necessity. By these, there- 
fore, you must be neither irritated nor surprised ; 
and that you may guard to the last attainable degree 
against the perturbation they might otherwise create, 
learn to provide for them, by having all that is of 
more familiar and customary occurrence prepared, 
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and in readiness for use beforehand. ‘The mission- 
ary that should neglect this caution, placed, as he 
often is, where the routine of society, and the obser- 
vation of his brethren, are together wanting, would 
be in danger of becoming first irregular, next indif- 
ferent, then wholly supine; and it were well if he 
were not in the end rejected, as finally and for ever 
unprofitable. 

The seventh is—a perpetual wakefulness of mind. 
—By this I mean, a readiness, which will also usu- 
ally generate a correspondent aptitude, to gather in- 
structive and useful intimations from every event 
or object,—the cultivation of what may be deemed 
instinctive, rather than purely intellectual,—and of 
the powers of observation and action, rather than of 
reflection, or of abstract thought. This will be re- 
quisite, not only to protect you against many errors 
into which, from the novelty of your situation, you 
might be otherwise betrayed; but further, to enable 
you to avail yourself of facilities, and to command 
resources, which nothing else could secure. It will 
prepare you for dealing with minds in a state else- 
where unknown, wherein the learning more essen- 
tial than all other is an acquaintance with human 
nature, not in its artificial but its primary aspects ;— 
and the apparatus most adapted to practical effect is 
the same (only exercised for better purposes) which 
is wielded by their chiefs, or priests, or enchant- 
ers,—that is, intuitive sagacity, quickness of per- 
ception, fertility of expedient, self-possession in the 
midst of difficulties, self-regulation when surrounded 
with perplexity or peril, foresight of future probabi- 
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lities, and penetration as to the results and tenden- 
cies of action,—all issuing in a capacity to deal with 
man in his true character, and with the occurrences 
of life according to their several combinations and 
requirements; not science, but skill; not intelli- 
gence, but wisdom. ‘This—amongst endowments 
which are strictly natural—is the very highest qua- 
lification for the work of missions, and holds the 
same relation to all others of its class, with faith or 
apostolic fervour to our religious sentiments, or mo- 
ral principles. It is this which shall supply to the 
missionary the place of eloquence, and of acuteness, 
and of the force of argument. Systems and theories 
will avail him nothing. ‘The profoundest speculator, 
the most eminent philologist, the subtlest dialectician, 
would, without this quality, be, in his circumstances, 
powerless as a child. His vaunted acquirements 
would suffice him just as much against the war-clubs 
or poisoned arrows of the savages, as against their 
obstinate superstitions, or Insnaring questions; and 
the name barbarian, restored to its ancient signifi- 
cancy, must, in this case, change its application. It 
is the knowledge of things which is necessary—and 
of their nature, value, and use. It is the know- 
ledge of human wants, feelings, and propensities, 
—the knowledge of favourable opportunities, and 
auspicious conjunctures,—the knowledge of what is 
serviceable, rather than of what is true. But such 
matters cannot be taught; their only instructor is 
experience, and their only school, the world. Books 
ean do but little here; more may be acquired by 
enlightened observation of the processes of art, agri- 
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culture, and commerce; but most of all, by a care- 
ful and unwearied perusal of the characters of men. 
Thus prepared, but no otherwise, you will promote, 
under a thousand forms, the welfare of those among 
whom you dwell; augmenting their comforts,— 
amending their civil institutions,—encouraging their 
rude beginnings in trade, manufactures, and the cul- 
tivation of their soil,—staying the progress of dis- 
eases,—adding to their domestic accommodations, 
—and gradually modelling their whole social condi- 
tion. ‘Thus, while your life is devoted to elevate, 
refine, and make them happy, you will exert a salu- 
tary influence over all which concerns either their — 
secular or spiritual welfare, and conciliate their will- 
ing reception of the gospel from their own daily 
consciousness of the innumerable benefits of which 
it makes them every way partakers. It is a pleasing 
reflection, that, while there is scarcely any other oc- 
cupation which demands this quality in equal mea- 
sure as it is essential to the Christian missionary, so 
there is none that has been found in practice to ex- 
ert so happy and direct a tendency to its unlimited 
and constant increase: and it would be easy to re- 
fer to individuals now engaged in this employment, 
who combine in their single persons a larger num- 
ber and amount of acquisitions such as fit them to be 
practically useful, especially to a people in the first 
stages of civil improvement, than perhaps could be 
elsewhere found within the whole range and com- 
pass of society. 

The eighth is—prudence.— Without this, the most 
shining talents, and the highest excellencies, are often 
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productive of little advantage, either to ourselves 
or others; whereas to it is attributable, on the other 
hand, nearly all the success so frequently attendant 
upon feeble exertions, and ordinary powers. As it 
is contributary to his honour and usefulness, so it in- 
variably conduces to the happiness of its possessor. 
From how many troubles it may exempt him, and to 
how many sources of advancement, both in his per- 
sonal comfort and the work of his high calling, it is 
adapted to introduce him, even in the more ordinary 
occupations of our domestic ministry, it would be 
vain to compute: but to the missionary, above all 
men, it is essential. His many trials, his singularly 
important station, and the comparative feebleness 
either of his assistances or his restraints, render him 
especially dependent on its exercise. When it is 
considered, how small an instance either of folly or 
weakness, how trifling a departure from the strictest 
and most delicate propriety, how insignificant a de- 
viation from what may have been naturally, though 
perhaps almost unjustly, expected, whether by his 
heathen converts or the idolaters around,—might in- 
volve the most dangerous misapprehensions, and per- 
haps the most fatal errors; it is alike impossible to 
describe, either the difficulty of its maintenance, or 
the momentousness of its effects. Imprudence, even 
in a private Christian, is unspeakably pernicious ; in 
a minister, absolutely fatal; but in a missionary— 
perhaps the most finished production it is possible 
to witness, of human frailty, acting in concert with 
infernal stratagem, to scatter, through remotest na- 
tions, destruction, and misery, and death. Let me 
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entreat you, therefore, to maintain a constant and 
sleepless circumspection ; calling frequently to mind 
the awful declaration of our Lord, ‘‘ Woe unto the 
world because of offences :—it must needs be that 
offences should arise; but woe unto that man by 
whom the offence cometh !” 

The last is—the spirit of elevated devotion,—con- 
sisting both in the fellowship of the soul with God, 
and in its progressive assimilation to him,—which, by 
enabling you to maintain with him a real and ele- 
vated converse, and by rendering his presence, not 
a matter merely of theoretic belief, but of experi- 
enced certainty, will prepare you to enter into his 
designs, to imbibe his counsel, and to make his hon- 
our and interest decisively your own;—the spirit 
which dwelt in patriarchs, and prophets, and primi- 
tive evangelists, and, above all, in your Lord ;—be- 
fore which no obstacle will appear insuperable, and 
no adventure desperate,—while even labour and sa- 
crifice will present rather a stimulus than an impe- 
diment,—promoting its continual augmentation, and 
enhancing the grandeur of its final consequences. 
To nourish and invigorate this spirit—to restore it 
when exposed to lassitude, and to preserve it from 
permanent exhaustion,—habituate yourself to think 
of the greatest and holiest examples,—study the 
noblest models,—measure both your object and your 
efforts by the loftiest standards,—and strive to make 
daily advances to what, though you never reach, yet 
you will, by this very effort, be incessantly ap- 
proaching. It is certain, indeed, that you will deem 
yourself even more remote from its attainment, just 
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as you proceed most steadfastly in this godlike 
eareer. ‘The acceleration of your progress will ever 
be in a ratio less than the accumulating strength of 
your desires. But let not this discourage you. Read 
often and diligently the record of divine operations, 
as presented in the lives of holy and devoted men. 
Separated, as probably you may be, from the delights 
of Christian society, surround yourself, in elevated 
thought, with the wise and pious of other genera- 
tions. Cherish a sacred familiarity with their names 
and memory; and accustom yourself to aspire to 
their companionship. Let their labours, and priva- 
tions, and honourable achievements, and still more 
honourable sufferings, be often in your view. Emulate 
their heroic virtues. Suffer your highest ambition 
to be inflamed by the lustre of their magnanimous 
resolution, their dauntless intrepidity, their uncon- 
querable perseverance. ‘Think how out of weakness 
they became strong, and by the hardest trials were 
made perfect. See them at the same time con- 
scious of the most helpless frailty, and yet of the 
most unfailing dependence. Mark how their purest 
motives seemed to themselves more polluted, while 
they drew nearer to the light of the ineffable glory, 
—and yet how every cloud of mortal defilement was 
gradually dispersed by its radiance, and every stain 
melted and disappeared; till at length your soul 
takes fire, and its chariot wheels kindle, and the speed 
even of the horses of Elijah would seem too little to 
bear you into the midst of their assembly :—then re- 
member, it is but as a moment before you shall have 
escaped from the shades and the darkness which 
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now envelop you, and you shall find yourself sur- 
rounded by their venerable forms, listening to their 
holy communications, and ravished with their never- 
dying songs. Deep and unutterably solemn will be 
the emotions excited by this train of contemplation. 
‘The spirit of glory and of God will rest upon you.” 
Distrust will vanish. ‘Trial and care will be light- 
ened. Earthly attachments will be loosened and fall 
off. And the very joy of heaven will begin to be 
experienced, before its portals are finally unclosed. 


IV. Permit me to mention two or three particu- 
lars relating to the more contingent claims of your 
employment. 

Should you be called to become at any time a 
translator of the scriptures,—and thus to render 
audible the voice of the great Lawgiver, where hith- 
erto its sound was never heard,—a-task certainly 
the most exalted and enviable that can any more be 
assigned to the fidelity of mortals, and second only 
to the honour of immediate inspiration,—let me 
exhort you to consider well the consequences impli- 
cated in every sentiment you embody, and every 
expression you employ; that a mistake, however 
inadvertent, may never be effectually corrected, and 
a word unfitly chosen may tend to vitiate the faith, 
and mislead the practice, of all future ages. Avoid, 
therefore, the precipitancy which would too hastily 
adventure on so great an office. And when it is 
attempted, let the plainer parts of revelation be 
selected first; not those which consist much in doc- 
trinal disquisitions and distinctions, and wherein the 
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force of every separate term is of the last import- 
ance. In the structure of your performance, be- 
ware equally of the extremes of a familiar and a 
pompous diction. Aim not too much at vernacu- 
larity of idiom, which must be always variable, and 
commonly degrading. Strive to present a transcript, 
not only of what you believe to be the meaning, but 
as much as may be, of the very words of God,— 
that so there may exist among your readers, what, to 
so great an extent, exists among ourselves, a stand- 
ard of infallible appeal—a translation, not in any 
sense a comment. Rather suffer some disputable 
points to remain altogether unsettled, than presume 
to determine them by the tenor, or even the remote 
suggestions, of your phraseology. Let some terms 
be simply rendered, rather than translated at all,— 
‘such as faith, atonement, baptism, and others, which 
are employed in senses peculiar wholly to the scrip- 
tures.* Recollect, that, in this case, the perfection 


* IT am somewhat at a loss here. Rendering, as distinguished 
from ¢éranslating, must mean simply adopting the original word 
under an English form, or a form corresponding to the usage of 
whatever other language the translator is engaged with. This 
is the case, in our own version, with the words baptize and bap- 
tism. Is it meant, then, that the same thing should have been 
done by our translators, and should still be done by others, with 
the original terms for faith and atonement? If so, I cannot 
concur with him. In many instances, thought not perhaps in 
all, the former term might, with all propriety, have been trans- 
lated belief, in correspondence with the verb. The idea of its 
being used in the scriptures in a sense quite “ peculiar,” has 
often, I fear, given rise to no inconsiderable amount of pernicious 
mysticism. The first preachers would not, in that case, have 
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-of any version must consist in its accuracy of resem- 
blance to the divine original,—wherein that shall be 
still left obscure, which is there impenetrable, and 
that dubious, which is there unresolved; while that, 
on the other hand, shall be written so distinctly that 
he who runs may read, and explained so simply as — 
that a fool shall not err therein, which is there in- 
scribed as in sunbeams, or shines forth effulgent as 
the jewels of the sacerdotal breastplate, gleaming 
beneath the light of the Shekinah. 

If, in your character as a witness for the truth of 
God against idolatry, it should be your lot to pro- 
claim the tidings of redemption to minds destitute 
of the very first elements of religious knowledge :— 
never lose sight of the fact, that your attempt is ren- 
dered difficult in the very same proportion in which 
it might, at first sight, seem to be less arduous. You 
have no criticism certainly to fear; but you have 
almost invincible ignorance to overcome, and the 
most rudimental and primary conceptions to impart. 
Strive, therefore, to attain the greatest plainness, 
sobriety, and force. Abstain equally from barren 
technicalities and vapid declamation. Seek to in- 
form the judgment, rather than to allure the fancy. 
Communicate the knowledge of facts, not contro- 
versies. Introduce none of the watchwords of reli- 
gious party, but speak even of the most mysterious 
topics just as the bible does, teaching us plainly the 
truth, but seldom furnishing the theoretical solution. 


been understood, even in the statement of their elementary prin- 
ciples, without a glossary.—EniTor. 
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Avail yourself of that incomparable model, there so 
impressively furnished, wherein the narrative form 
is commonly preferred to the dogmatic, and this 
again to the polemical. Study especially the his- 
torical structure of the sacred writings; a structure 
chosen with consummate wisdom, to exhibit nearly 
all that is essential to salvation, and wherein you will 
see the most abstract doctrines become indisputable 
and living realities, such as under any other shape 
must for ever have eluded our knowledge. Than 
this, nothing can be more adapted to your use,— 
having to do with minds in the infancy of thought ; 
—since nothing is so fitted to invite attention, to 
facilitate the acquisition of knowledge, to awaken 
curiosity and interest, and thus to deepen impression, 
and to strengthen the hold of memory,—and, being 
not less calculated to excite the affections than to 
instruct the understanding, furnishes at the same 
time vigour to the motives, and guidance to the life. 
Christianity, let it never be forgotten, is a religion 
resting not in doctrines merely, but on stupendous 
and all-important events; and, as such, it will be 
obviously your wisdom to conform very much to this 
historic model ;—dwelling often upon the life and 
death of Jesus,—his inimitable parables, his faultless 
example, the awful accompaniments of his great 
sacrifice, the triumphs of his resurrection, and his 
last return to judement,—together with his unceasing 
and prevalent intercession, his promise of the Holy 
Ghost, and the illustrious fulfilment of that promise 
in the guidance and preservation of his people amidst 
all calamity or danger, and the assurance that he will 
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so preserve them to the very end of time. In every 
case, this method of announcement would seem the — 
most legitimate, natural, and perfect ; but in yours, 
will be attended with advantages of which we must 
always be deprived. 

Should you be required to organize and to 
establish churches, where their constitution and 
usages are hitherto unknown :—let a strict adherence 
to the precedents of scripture be blended with the 
utmost latitude in the exercise of individual inquiry. 
Do nothing to contravene the liberal and truly noble 
principles of the society you represent. Having 
sought to ascertain for yourself, and to impart to 
your converts, whatever can be gathered on this 
subject from the only authoritative source, the word 
of God, let the aggregate convictions of the body, 
not your private opinion, be the basis of all your 
procedure. Be not too rigorous in exacting an uni- 
formity of sentiment in lesser matters, nor too tena- 
cious of what may have been once decided. Leave 
room for improvement and review. ‘That your im- 
pressions in reference to such particulars will, in 
the event, be generally those also of your people, is 
perhaps inevitable ; you are not answerable for such 
a contingency. But see to it diligently, that there 
be no unlawful method resorted to, to insure or to 
enforce it. Be not too jealous of the subsequent 
appearance of whatever diversity of judgment in 
such matters. Nay, be not too timorously appre- 
hensive of such differences as may lead, in the course 
of time, to denominational peculiarities, like those 
we witness in countries already Christian. How- 
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ever you might deprecate their rise, yet rather per- 
mit them the uncontrolled opportunity of their deve- 
lopment, as springing out of the essential varieties 
of human thought, than forcibly attempt their pre- 
vention, much more their violent suppression. By 
such measures you would yourself create their neces- 
sity; while, at the same time, you would inevitably 
ageravate their virulence, and cut off the most dis- 
tant hope of their possible though indirect advan- 
tages. Let every thing be done with a respect to 
the united majesty and simplicity of the gospel, and 
to its tendency to advance the edification, comfort, 
and purity of the church; then you will need no 
better directory, and cannot greatly err in reference 
even to the most minute or questionable of its insti- 
tutions. 

_ In administering the sacraments, especially of for 
the first time among native converts,—be solicit- 
ous to make them significant and easily intelli- 
gible. Take heed that they become not, on the one 
hand, the instruments of superstition, or dwindle, on 
the other, into unprofitable and unmeaning cere- 
monies. Employ them always as the vehicles of 
instruction in religious sentiment and duty, which, 
when judiciously regarded, they will never fail to 
convey, rather than as merely sealing the privileges 
of believers, or constituting the external signs of 
Christian fellowship. Beware how they are made 
the substitutes for self-examination and watchfulness, 
or considered as ratifications of an accredited and 
indisputable character. Use them for your own 
spiritual refreshment, and the corroboration of your 
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own religious convictions ; and you will make them, 
in their various bearings, at the same time impres- 
sive and useful to the people. I need not inform 
you of their extreme liability to be perverted by a 
mind formerly accustomed to the rites of idol-wor- 
ship, so that they should almost come to occupy the — 
same place in its conceptions with that once filled 
by the observances of his profane and impious sys- 
tem. Your own caution will be sufficient to protect 
you against whatever evils this reflection is so obvi- 
ously fitted to suggest. | 
Should it become necessary for you ¢o advise, or 
any way to interpose, in civil matters,—a course 
from which I trust you will as much as possible 
refrain,—whether in the suggestion of legislative 
enactments, or the arbitration of individual interests 
and disputes ;—be studious to avoid the least appear- 
ance of ambition, or the love of power, and every 
needless intrusion on the rights, or wishes, or cus- 
toms, of the people, as well as on the authority of 
their rulers. ‘To this, I know, your attention will 
be specifically called in the instructions with which 
you will be furnished previously to your departure ; 
and I mention it at this time, only that I may append 
to it a single exhortation. Let it be your most 
sedulous and earnest care, that there shall never 
arise, through your mediation or influence, even the 
remotest semblance of what is commonly intended 
by the phrase an Ecclesiastical Establishment—an 
incorporation of the church with the frame of civil 
society—or an enforcement of Christianity by the 
edicts or the arbitrary pleasure of the civil magis- 
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trate. This, let me remind you, would involve a 
serious dereliction of your own principles, not less 
than an unwarranted invasion of the liberty of others ; 
while its results, in relation to the gospel, could be 
only to render it alike doubtful in evidence, and 
precarious in effect. As you value the reputation 
of that society in whose name you are preparing to 
go forth,—and as you regard with holy jealousy the 
claims of conscience and the prerogatives of your 
great and only Lord,—I charge you to use your 
most strenuous exertions for the prevention, not only 
of a compulsory, or an interested, or a spurious and 
political religion, but of the very shadow of resem- 
blance to its character, or of participation in its 
numberless absurdities and irreclaimable abomina- 
tions. : 

In all your behaviour relatively to the secular 
authorities of the countries in which it may be 
appointed you to labour,—let a becoming deference 
be mingled with a manly independence. Become 
the flatterer, while you stoop to be the tool, of no 
man. You will render honour and obedience to 
whomsoever it is due; but from all servility of spirit, 
or a selfish endeavour to ingratiate yourself with 
those in power,—much more to undermine, or basely 
to betray, or to employ as auxiliary to your own 
agegrandizement, those by whose alliance you might 
anticipate to obtain an undue and interested ascend- 
ency,—your conscience and your honour will alike 
protect you. You are a‘Christian, and an English- 
man. I need say no more. 

In your conduct towards other missionaries, whe- 
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ther ‘of the same or any kindred society, the most 
liberal and unsuspecting kindness will, I doubt not, 
ever be conspicuous ;—hailing them as fellow-labour- 
ers, rejoicing over them as brethren, and merging 
every inferior consideration in the one delightful 
remembrance that each is striving, in his own allotted 
sphere, to hasten onward the same glorious and 
blissful events,—and that your very diversities, if 
uprightly maintained, and tempered only with libe- 
rality and candour, afford a mutual guarantee for 
your fidelity,—and hence that your reciprocal and 
cordial charity is the best and sweetest promise of 
the day when prejudice and error shall be done 
away, and even lawful separation shall exist. no 
longer. 

In your intercourse with strangers, casually arriy- 
ing at the scene of your exertions,—let courteous 
hospitality be united with strictest integrity and 
unwavering firmness. Forget not, that the welfare 
of the whole society, and especially of all your part- 
ners in the mission, may be dependent, in an incal- 
culable measure, on the impression they shall receive 
from your deportment. Act, therefore, before them, 
as in the open sight, not only of Britain, but of 
Europe and the world; and by your luminous ex- 
ample, not less than your unobtrusive yet deter- 
minate adherence to whatever is demanded in the 
annunciation of religious principle, let it appear, 
that, though removed from us by an immeasurable 
tract of ocean and the longest interval of time, you 
are still the same in meekness, and humility, and 
uncompromising faithfulness, that we this night be- 
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hold you, while we dismiss you with our benedictions 
and our prayers. 


V. After this enumeration of particulars, calcu- 
lated doubtless to awaken your anxiety, if not to 
enfeeble your hopes, it is time to turn, in the last 
place, to those sowrces of animation and encourage- 
ment, supplied by the very nature of your under- 
taking, or arising from the predictions and assur- 
ances of scripture. 

Yours, then, is the very work which bears, more 
directly than any other known amongst mankind, 
on the advancement of the divine glory and of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom, in the rescue of perishing men. — 
—Nothing else, without the utmost violence, can be 
associated with it; and the only end you can hope 
to realize is the same as that to which the ordina- 
tions of Providence, and the ministrations of grace, 
are always and coincidently directed. Jor this the 
blood of Calvary mingles its voice with the plaints 
of a dying world. ‘The Saviour pleads;—the Spirit 
strives;—and the glory of heaven awaits its consum- 
mation. Nothing, therefore, can be more exalted 
in its nature; nothing more infallible in its success: 
For to imagine that it should ultimately fail, would 
be to suppose the people among whom you labour 
finally excluded from salvation,—their doom irrevo- 
cably sealed,—and the gate of life shut for ever 
against them; and all this, even when the angel of 
mercy was commissioned to visit their abodes, and 
the most encouraging overtures presented with every 
accent of winning invitation. It would be to con- 
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ceive of an anomaly in the divine appointments, as 
incapable of reconciliation with the dictates of bene- 
volence or wisdom, as it was without either precedent 
or reason. Should an individual, however distin- 
guished for his zeal or talents, find little profit ac- 
cruing from his services where the gospel is already 
known, the case would resolve itself only into the 
mysteriousness of God’s designs, not into the actual 
limitation of his goodness. Others might prevail 
to break those bonds his hands could never loosen; 
and the work of regenerating grace might be car- 
ried on by other agencies, even though, for, causes 
inscrutable to human penetration, it should be denied 
to him to enjoy the happiness and honour of par- 
taking in its glorious results. But if, in a case like 
yours, the same consequences should ensue,—what 
could we conclude, but that towards those to whom 
you were sent God was less compassionate than 
man; and that, while you wept and pitied them, 
and longed for their deliverance, there was yet no 
commiseration for them in the bosom of infinite love, 
—but they were doomed to indiscriminate and end- 
less ruin! ‘The very thought is monstrous, and the 
suggestion too horrible to be for a moment indulged. 

While other ministers may remain, during their 
whole lives, ignorant or greatly uncertain respecting 
the beneficial results of their labour, yours, there- 
fore, is an employ which may be expected to pro- 
duce the sweetest satisfactions and the most tran- 
quilizing sense of being useful. As your designs 
are such as we must ever believe peculiarly accept- 
able to God, and hence, in the issue, destined to 
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infallible prosperity, so your situation is such as to 
disclose their consequences most directly to your 
notice. Every heathen turned from his idols, every 
convert growing in knowledge of the truth, will be 
hailed as the fruit of your toil, and the fresh seal 
and evidence of your fidelity. We are often doubt- 
ful both of the reality of the process, and of the 
instrumentality by which it is effected, whether it 
be our own or of some other man; but you need 
have no such perplexity. ‘The case is every way 
more obvious and decisive. You may “run, not as 
uncertainly,”’ you may “ fight, not as one that beat- 
eth the air.” Ido not say you will at all times be 
exempted from anxiety in this respect, much less 
that your sense of usefulness will be at all times 
equal;—but there needs surely nothing besides an 
enlightened estimate of the character and ends of 
your engagement, to make it impossible for you to 
be long or hopelessly in darkness, knowing that 
finally it cannot be in vain. How much of actual 
benefit this reflection may hereafter supply, it would 
be impracticable that you should now form any 
adequate conception. ‘Those only can even guess 
at its amount, who have toiled, and prayed, and 
waited through many years of pastoral assiduity, 
but yet seen little fruit of all their diligence; and 
are sometimes ready to conclude that they shall lie 
down at last in sad and fearful suspense, whether 
the products of their stewardship may be found in 
any measure correspondent to its greatness, when 
not the complexion only, but the proportion of all 
shall be determined. 
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Yours is, besides, a work which, rightly executed , 
will secure, in the largest degree, the means of per- 
sonal improvement and progress in the spiritual life. 
—The very greatness of your enterprise tending 
to enkindle noble emotions and exalted principles, 
will, almost of itself, prevent the mind from degene- 
rating into what is mean, selfish, and sordid. Many 
of the fears which dishearten, and the allurements 
which beguile, other ministers, will to you be almost 
unknown. ‘The absence of rivalry, and of the desire 
of applause, together with the fear of encountering 
the improper comments of your hearers, will prove 
no mean exemption from causes of feebleness and 
danger. And though indeed you may suffer disad- 
vantage from the want of Christian intercourse, it 
may, perhaps, be at least made up, in a more inti- 
mate converse with God, with the sacred writings, 
and with your own heart; whence you will derive 
what no other resources could supply. . Remote from 
the disquietudes which harass and distract us here, 
—from the spirit of personal jealousy, or of sectarian 
bigotry, or of private intolerance,—and allowed to 
pursue your way unimpeded by the conflict of poli- 
tics or the strife of party,—you will be held as in 
the hollow. of an almighty hand, and preserved in 
safety from storms, which sometimes desolate our 
vineyard, and habitually trouble our repose. Happy 
may you deem yourself, that you have ‘‘found in 
the wilderness the lodging-place of a wayfaring man, 
where you may be at rest!” Alas, how many a 
pastor would relinquish with thankfulness his appa- 
rently more numerous comforts, and more inviting 
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situation, if, walking like you at evening upon the 
silent and solitary strand, while the skies are smiling 
above, and the waves, like molten silver, glittering 
below, he might watch the sun go down, with a 
breast as untroubled and a conscience as serene; 
or stretch himself, like you, beneath the shelter of 
some lowly dwelling, when, wearied with your pious 
labours, you resign your cares, together with your 
spirit, to the protection of your heavenly Father, 
encompassed by the signals of his providence, and 
haying neither anxiety nor hope but what is conse- 
crated to his service, and secure of his approval! 
Yours, be assured, is of all others the occupation in 
which to nourish the wisest sentiments, the holiest 
associations, the purest and sweetest affections; and 
thus to train up the spirit, with the least of hinder- 
ance or danger, for the business and the blessedness 
of heaven. 

And again,—while the nature of your employ is 
thus favourable to your progress as a disciple, it is 
not less favourable, in many of its relations, to the 
effective prosecution of your oljects as a teacher of 
Christiamty.—Amonegst these I reckon, as one not 
of the least considerable, the confessed superiority 
with which you will be invested above those whom 
you instruct, not only in situation or office, but in 
extent of knowledge, as to every subject you are 
called to treat of. From hence will flow a just 
indifference to their admiration or censure,—a con- 
cern not to be approved, but understood,—and the 
recollection, that it is the truth in its own substantial 
greatness, not in the decorations of its accidental 
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form, which must command men’s reverence, con- 
trol their motives, and accomplish the renewal. of 
the soul. To you unquestionably it will be matter 
of constant observation, that all which is dependent 
on yourself is the endeavour simply to arouse and 
to direct inquiry,—while the excellency of the power 
must be ascribed exclusively to God. Should they 
receive your message, therefore, with consent and 
gladness, you will be under comparatively slight 
temptation to resolve it into the effect of your own 
ingenuity or eloquence; or should they remain un- 
convinced, you will be the less discouraged from the 
belief that it is attributable to the imperfection of 
your statements or the infelicity of your address. 
You may resort, moreover, to an almost unlimited 
variety of methods for the illustration of religious 
subjects, which would be scarcely, if at all, admis- 
sible under other circumstances. ‘These methods 
will be every day more accurately adjusted to their 
end, and thus present a more natural and surer pre- 
sage of enlarged prosperity. 

I will only remark once more, the recompense 
assigned you ts, in every form, the most attractive 
and exalted.—It may be your distinguished honour 
to turn even a whole people from their delusions, 
to snatch even a whole nation from the destroyer. 
And, in the arbitrations of the last account, your 
joy will be proportionate to the labour and affliction 
through which all shall have been achieved. Angels 
might envy you then. What greetings from your 
partners in felicity! What thankful love from those 
you have prevailed to rescue! What gracious recog- 
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nition from your condescending and glorified Master! 
And what sublime delight in receiving the. plaudits 
of the Judge! Compared with this, how little is the 
splendour of the most brilliant earthly career! And 
what the severest struggles through which you may 
have passed to its attainment! Is there a conflict 
you will then wish to have been spared ?—a trial 
you will then desire to have declined ?—an office of 
kindness to the humblest of Christ’s followers you 
will then esteem too menial ?—an exertion of faith 
or patience you will then regret to have put forth ? 
Will the thought of what you have relinquished be 
then any longer painful ?—or the conception of what 
you might have acquired in another course excite 
you then to disappointment, because too scantily 
requited by the great Lord of the household, either 
in the station he shall have appointed you amidst 
his family, or the nearness of approach he shall have 
permitted even to himself? What noble and gene- 
rous shame, what strange and rapturous surprise, 
will rather overwhelm you, when you hear him say- 
ing, “ Thou hast been faithful over a few things; I 
will make thee ruler over many!’ Surely if there 
be any abatement from the plenitude even of hea- 
venly bliss, it will arise from the remembrance, that 
we have not more earnestly, more determinately, 
more entirely, dedicated ourselves to the honour 
and the interests of one who seems to possess the 
fulness of omnipotence, only that he may bestow the 
largest benefactions,—and to enjoy the conscious- 
ness of an eternal sovereignty, only in so far as it 
permits that he should dignify, adorn, and raise into 
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the fellowship of his own glory, those who have per- 
formed for him the feeblest services, or encountered 
the slightest privations! For such a Master, who 
would not desire to have expended the longest life, 
and the most arduous labour? Who would not 
deem himself happy, had it been allowed him to lay 
down that very life on his behalf, and to have attested 
his gratitude by the shedding of his blood ? 
Animated by these encouragements, let no danger 
appal you, nor any painful contingency abate your 
confidence. ‘The loss of country and of home shall 
be far from rendering you desolate. Your separa- 
tion from friends and kindred shall be insufficient to 
plunge you into remediless affliction. The perils, 
whether of the stormy deep or the inhospitable 
shore, shall be unable to subdue your courage; and 
the passions of the savage breast, more furious and 
terrible than either, shall be commanded equally to 
spare you. Should the malice of earth and hell 
conspire to injure you, it would be attempted in 
vain. And were the direct forms of temporal cala- 
mity to be complicated with the severest: mental 
suffering, they would find you neither friendless nor 
comfortless. He whom you have taken for the light 
and joy of your existence, will never leave you. He 
to whom that existence is willingly devoted, “will 
never fail you, nor forsake you.” His honour is 
too deeply implicated, his word too solemnly pledged, 
to permit that he should abandon you amidst your 
enemies, or suffer you to fall until you shall have 
executed every part of your commission. Not a 
tear shall you shed, not a sigh shall escape you, but 
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at his sufferance. No prayer shall break from your 
lip, no pang shall agitate your bosom, unnoticed or 
without relief. He will protect you with a vigilance 
which none can elude, and shield you with a strength 
that none can overpower. ‘The hand that controls 
the lightning, the eye that measures infinity, the 
mind that embraces in its grasp the whole immensity 
of being—this is your safeguard, and this is your 
defence. And, until you have attained the fulness 
of your destiny, sooner shall the frame of universal 
nature be convulsed and broken up, than a single 
hazard shall successfully assail you, or a hair of your 
head shall perish. 

Go forth, then, sustained sb these majestic pur- 
poses, and these invigorating hopes. You have 
every stimulus to press on boldly to your scene of 
labour,—the command of the Saviour, and the assur- 
ances of scripture, united with the suffrages of your 
brethren, and the tearful valediction of the church. 
How sweet the strains that shall ascend from the 
far-distant islands, to tell of the blessings that accom- 
pany your steps! How bright the trophies that shall 
be reared upon those fields of barbarian idolatry, to 
signalize your conquest! And that conquest shall 
at length be completed, in the everlasting triumph 
of your Lord! 

You will often recollect this day; and it may 
sometimes be with a fond and tender regret. Let 
it be also with solemn self-examination, renovated 
purposes, strenuous exertions, and fresh acts of ab- 
solute, unalterable, self-devotion. Then the end is 
sure. 
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_ Go in peace :—and may the angel of Jehovah's 
presence be evermore at your right hand, to keep 
and to prosper you, until we meet again! 
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DISCOURSE IX. 


RUNS SLX ve be 
“ On his head were many crowns.” 


Tuis impressive image, though a fragment only of 
a more extended description, presents, like many 
others, a conception of the Saviour’s greatness, much 
beyond that which, perhaps, we gather from its hasty 
and vague consideration. It is one of the peculiari- 
ties of the sacred writings, that they thus include, 
often within the briefest compass, suggestions which, 
when expanded by diligent reflection, furnish ma- 
terials for increasing interest and wonder; and con- 
vey to the studious observer, modes of illustration 
equally appropriate and unexpected. A figure thus 
dwells in a word; a powerful argument in a most 
casual allusion :—and so the opulence of the eternal 
mind betrays itself, with an air of mingled grandeur 
and simplicity, an air almost of unconsciousness, in 
thoughts which are incidental and secondary; throw- 
ing off flashes of momentary radiance, like gleams 
from polished armour, which derive their tremulous 
glory from the temper, not the hue, of the surface 
that reflects them. To approximate to such a stand- 
ard, is an indication of the highest genius; and it 
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is witnessed in some of the choicest productions both 
of eloquence and poetry, lending them a charm, | 
whose force is often felt, when its origin and nature 
are unknown. 

Nothing could be more desirable or useful, in 
writings designed to be the theme of study, as well 
as guides of action, to men of every variety of intel- 
lect, in all generations and ages :—and it holds its 
place, not only amongst their greatest excellencies, 
but amongst those proofs also of their divinity, which, 
though but presumptive, become more forcible, as we 
trace more carefully the multiplicity of their charac- 
ter, and the extent of their accumulation. 

Yet the figure before us is by no means such as 
to demand a lengthened illustration. Its obvious 
design is to present the glory of Christ in a light of 
the richest splendour :—and in this respect it is per- 
fectly correspondent with the accustomed manner of 
the writer; who, however gorgeous or glowing be 
his other portraitures, yet awakes his loftiest powers, 
and puts forth his most elaborate efforts, whenever 
he depicts the Sayiour’s majesty. He has thus 
furnished to us some, unquestionably, of the most 
awful and commanding representations in the whole 
volume of scripture. 

. A crown encircling the head, as in nearly all 
eee nations, so especially among those of Rome 
and Greece, was the most striking symbol of sove- 
reignty, the proudest ensign of conquest, and the 
most signal indication of festivity. It was enough 
to repay the warrior for all his difficulties and dan- 
gers; the racer, or the Olympic combatant, for his 
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many hardships and incredible exertions ;—while to 
him that had saved the life of his fellow-citizens,— 
or scaled the walls, or stormed the camp, or destroyed 
the ships, of their besiegers,—the assignation of such 
an honour, varying according to the peculiarity of 
his achievements, was a reward so ample, as to leave 
him nothing to desire. An oaken wreath, a garland 
of laurel or of olive, a fillet even of grass, woven by 
hands that had grasped with him the falchion and 
the shield, was all he hoped for from the severest 
privations and hazards. ‘The jewelled crown of 
empire, an emblem common to almost every people, 
—and the chaplet of the oriental bridegroom “in 
the day of his espousals, and in the day of the glad- 
ness of his heart,’—together with the tiara which 
glittered on the forehead of the priest,—will be suffi- 
cient to remind you of that variety of uses to which 
this ornament has been appropriated,—and to sug- 
gest the topics on which we are now to reflect. In 
ancient times, it was, moreover, a mark of distinction, 
to accumulate these badges in the largest numbers. 
Thus, when the same prince was invested with the 
command of many kingdoms, his crowns were multi- 
plied in a corresponding degree ; or, when the same 
conqueror had triumphed over many foes, for each 
successful contest he was greeted with a separate 
crown. Instances are recorded, wherein they were 
conferred on individuals with a profusion that seems 
now beyond belief; their numbers and diversity 
constituting, not so much the recompense, as the 
memorial, of their services. 

The writer of this book, when describing the seven- 
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headed dragon, mentions “ seven crowns” upon his 
heads: and in that fearful vision he beheld arising 
from the sea, he specifies, as a characteristic of the 
beast, that he had “seven heads, and ten horns, and 
on his horns fen crowns.” It was natural, therefore, 
that, having portrayed the enemies of the all-con- 
quering Redeemer,—when he was about, afterwards, 
to trace the image of his superior glory, he should 
add this feature ; as especially suited to the majesty 
of him, who has upon his vesture and upon his thigh 
that awful appellation written—“ KinG OF KINGS, 
AND Lorp oF LorDs.”’ 

We shall not dwell, in detail, either upon the 
Yremaining similitudes of this magnificent assemblage, 
or upon the primary reference of the prediction with 
which they are connected ;—suffice it to say, that, 
to whatever events or era the prophecy relates, this 
at least is certain, it points directly to the conquests 
of the Saviour ; and to those resulting honours he 
has either already inherited, or shall hereafter re- 
ceive. ‘To this topic, therefore, we shall first direct 
our remarks: and then consider how they bear upon 
our circumstances and present design. 


I. We are now to meditate first upon the GLORY 
OF THE GREAT REDEEMER. 

And our thoughts are instantly invited to the con- 
templation of his essential majesty ;—that mysterious 
elevation, which belongs to him as being alone, 
throughout the universe, partaker of the most dissi- 
milar conditions of existence ;—combining the lofti- 
est greatness, with the lowliest condescension,—the 
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infinity of Godhead, with the sympathies of man. 
Whatever is most exalted and holy in the divine, 
and whatever is most gentle, touching, and endear- 
ing in the human character,—blended, yet not con- 
founded,—united, yet distinct,—present together, in 
his adorable and sacred person, an object the most 
attractive and wonderful in all the realms of being. 
In this, the most remote gradations of intelligence 
may mingle their affections, and unite their joys; 
finding within it all which is adapted either to awe 
or to delight them,—to bow them with reverence, 
or melt them into love. 

Pursuing our reflections, we are next conducted 
to mark the grandeur, and the equal diversity, of his 
peculiar functions. ‘There is no work so glorious, no 
prerogative so high, that it is not specifically ascribed 
to him, in the pages of inspiration. His is that 
living power which spreads through all space and 
time; his that resistless energy, to which allusion is 
not obscurely pointed, when he is called so fre- 
quently, and in this very passage, “‘the Word of 
God.” The only visible manifestation of the invisi- 
ble Deity, the only revealer of his purposes and will, 
the sole dispenser of his grace, the single agent in 
his mightiest operations, concentrating in himself 
his vital and infinite fulness,—uHE is that centre from 
whence all glory emanates, and whither it returns. 

We must next remark—the greatness of those 
obstacles he is represented to have overcome, in the 
fulfilment of his exalted undertakings.—His oppo-: 
nents and his conflicts must now pass in array before 
us :—and they call us to the indulgence of an order: 
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of emotions, to which, alas! we are unfamiliar. 
Seizing, hastily and indolently, on the conclusion, 
that to him by whom all power is wielded, and in 
whom all wisdom dwells, no difficulty can be sensible, 
and no obstruction real,—we are too prone to rest 
in the belief, that the omnipotence of Christ has 
ever borne him forward above the reach of hinder- 
ance or embarrassment; and that whatever bears — 
to us the aspect of resistance, or a struggle for the 
mastery, on the part of hostile forces, 1s such only 
to our limited understandings ; while to himself all 
things are equal. But how different are these re- 
finements from the obvious design of revelation ! 
There we are uniformly taught, that in the subjuga- 
tion of evil, in the rescue of his church, in the total 
accomplishment of his designs as Mediator,—he has 
grappled unceasingly with infernal antagonists, 
maintained a determined contest with the mightiest 
foes, endured the utmost injuries, suffered the sever- 
est calamity, and pressed along his way assailed at 
every step with all that, when at length subdued, 
could add splendour to his victories, or glory to his 
reign. 

Again, we are reminded, that those difficulties and 
sources of obstruction were of very different kinds, 
—and must be differently regarded, according as we 
consider him as the Saviour of individuals, or as the 
Head and Patron of the church collectively ;—or as 
we call to mind the efforts necessary for their ex- 
emption from the sentence of the violated law, or 
those required for their deliverance from the bond- 
age of indwelling corruption ;—or yet once more, as 
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we reflect on their condition while outcast from God, 
and haying hitherto no place amidst his family,—or 
as already the partakers of his renewing grace, but 
dwelling still amidst their enemies, and by them be- 
leagured and beset on every hand, and perpetually 
impeded in their path to happiness. The opposi- 
tion is, sometimes that of discordant principles,— 
sometimes of intelligent and active assailants,—some- 
times of the antipathies of a degenerate nature,— 
sometimes of the influence of surrounding scenes, 
false, fleeting, perilous,—sometimes of the malig- 
nancy of beings which, shrouded in darkness, and 
noiseless in their approach, demand unslumbering 
vigilance to elude their stratagems, and the might of 
heaven to shield us from their power. It is as a 
conqueror that he is here depicted; and to a just 
conception of his victories it is plainly necessary 
that we thus estimate the number, the resources, and 
the determination, of the forces he has combated 
and overcome. , 

Another contemplation awaits us:—we must think 
of the completeness of his victories in themselves ; 
and mark, through all the change of ages and of dis- 
pensations,—however remote their intervals, or 
varied their complexion,—his glorious and trium- 
phant career ;—onward, and still onward, “ from 
conquering to conquer ;’’—how every form of opposi- 
tion has successively vanished before him ;—while 
each fresh onset, whether from earth or hell, sup- 
plied imperishable monuments to record his great- 
ness, and emblazoned with more dazzling lustre the 
eirclet which flashes on his brow. 
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Further :—we are invited to meditate on his re- 
sulting satisfaction, and the fulness of his joy.—We 
have said this image is one of exultation and happi- 
ness; like the nuptial garland, or the wreath worn 
by the attendants on some solemn festival. But to 
enter fully into this conception, would demand the 
exercise of powers loftier and nobler than any with 
which we are endowed. We must learn to think like 
him of the work of his redemption. We must feel 
like him for the misery of perishing souls; for the 
violations of the divine authority ; and for the dis- 
orders and injuries which sin has introduced through- 
out the universe. Our breasts must glow, like his, 
with desires of illimitable benevolence. Every sen- 
timent and tendency of nature must, like his, be 
softened by the touch of pity; till we also should 
account no sacrifice too great to be devoted on the 
altar of atonement. Never can we estimate the joy 
of his salvation, till we have first weighed the burden 
of its anguish. And the endearment and delight 
with which he now regards its subjects,—perfect in 
purity, and partaking of endless fruitions,—can be 
conceived only from the woes which wrung his very 
heart amid the garden, or broke it on the cross. | 

We must behold him in the solitudes of Olivet ;— 
pale, trembling, breathless ;—when he prayed, and it 
was agony ;—when he struggled hard with secret 
emotions, till his sweat oozed like blood. Aban- 
doned and comfortless, he implored the sympathy of 
his disciples ;—he cast himself again before his Fa- 
ther ;—but both alike in vain. At length, the 
glancing of torches and of weapons, revealed the ap- 
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proach of his murderers:—the scene still darkened: 
—sighs of deeper anguish convulsed his shivering 
frame:—the dismay of his spirit increased :—a cup 
of deadlier sorrow was prepared by invisible hands: 
—other foes were mustering :—a band more ruthless 
was advancing :—silently and sternly they drew 
near, by all but himself unseen. The last minister- 
ing angel retired in consternation from his side ;— 
and the sense of utter desolation chilled him to the 
heart. 

We must follow him to Calvary :—where the sky 
was darkened above, and the earth rent under him: 
—where omnipotence itself seemed insufficient, or 
unwilling, to sustain him :—where his cry, which 
was unheard in heaven, was mocked in hell :—where 
his groans were answered only by the moanings of 
the earthquake, or the rending of the sepulchre ; 
and his bosom, bursting with unutterable grief, found 
sympathy neither above him nor around. For the 
sins that he hated, he died to make atonement ; and 
the very hands which bound him, were those he shed 
his blood to loosen from an endless slavery, and the 
chains of everlasting death. But this travail of his 
soul is passed. This mortal struggle is over. His 
thirst is mocked no more with gall and vinegar. 
The bitter cup is removed. ‘The greetings of 
seraphim have succeeded to the insults of the soldier 
and the revilings of the priest. The crown of thorns 
is exchanged for the diadem of glory. What is his 
transport now ! 

We must yet advance to other considerations.— 
The same almighty power, which displayed itself so 
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illustriously in his personal conquests, was, evenin the 
earliest age, exhibited in the progress of his cause, 
and the preservation of his followers, in spite of the 
most aggravated injuries, and most threatening dan- 
gers.—lIn the very hour of his entrance into heaven, 
was announced to him the certainty of universal tri- 
umph: “Sit thou on my right hand, until I make 
thine enemies thy footstool ;”’—and, by an arrange- 
ment of providence, equally wise and wonderful, al- 
most immediately after the appearance of Christianity 
among men, the resources of the Roman empire,— 
that is, the collective energy of the whole civilized 
world,—were fearfully matched against it. ‘That 
unrivalled empire was now at the height of its re- 
nown, and in the pride of its noontide strength. 
Its arts, philosophy, and genius,—its commerce, and 
the extent of its national dependencies,—its arms 
and military greatness,—were dilated to their utmost 
boundary, and placed on their loftiest elevation. 
This was, as far as earth could furnish it, a worthy 
competitor with the new and rising claims of the 
Mediator, for the prize of an undisputed supremacy. 
The conflict was such as can never be repeated ;— 
and the victory of him whom, though Rome had 
crucified, Rome could not subdue,—was rendered 
memorable by every circumstance of previous dis- 
advantage, and signalized in its effects by every 
variety of splendour. 

While Jesus was still on earth, the resistance to 
his authority had been strangely made in concert by 
every existing power, however discordant in its prin- 
ciples, or however opposed in its designs, to those 
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with which it blended in unnatural coalition. ‘The 
kings of the earth had stood up, and the rulers took 
counsel together, against the Lord, and against his 
Anointed.” The pride of Cesar, and the malignity 
of the enslaved Jew,—Herod, and Pilate, and An- 
nas, and Caiaphas,—with the Pharisees and zealots 
of every rival sect,—hostile in all besides, and fill- 
ing their city with turbulence and bloodshed,—had 
leagued their efforts and their stratagems, to crush 
a Galilean peasant with his handful of adherents. 
Branded, too, as he had been, with the disgrace 
of a deluded maniac, or a detected impostor,— 
who would not have predicted that one breath of 
imperial displeasure, or a single hour of popular 
commotion, would have scattered such a band for 
ever ? 

But from that very hour, you date the downfall of 
all that had confederated to oppose him. In forty 
years Jerusalem became a wilderness, and Judah a 
desolation; and her children were driven, like 
stubble, to the very ends of the earth. And Rome, 
the: mistress of nations, the centre of all earthly 
glory, in but a little while, sank in more permanent 
ruin ;—her own vast sepulchre, and the monument 
of her own departed greatness. 

Nor was the manner of his conquests less distin- 
guished than their splendour was illustrious. In his 
own person he had mysteriously vanquished by suf- 
fering and death. It was when he fell he triumphed. 
And in the persons of his followers, he continued to 
display the same indestructible power; which was 
ever greatest, when it seemed to be overborne,— 
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and broke, like the day, more brightly, for the 
depth of that pavilion which enshrouded its ap- 
proach. ‘“ He shall not strive nor cry, neither shall 
any man hear his voice in the street; a bruised 
reed shall he not break, and the smoking flax shall 
he not quench, till he send forth judgment unto 
victory.”* Such was the prophetic description of 
his progress: and the same principles have added 
still new lustre to every period in the history of his 
cause. Such events are without a parallel amongst 
mankind. ‘The Parthians conquered by flight; and 
the heroes of Lacedemon, by an inextinguishable 
patriotism, and a love of martial glory, which taught 
them to welcome death as the prize of valour, and to 
account no couch so easy as the shield on which 
they should be carried to the tomb. But it is the 
church only, that, through every age, has yielded, 
in uncomplaining meekness, before the fury of the 
persecutor and the pride of power ;—then most vic- 
torious, when covered with the dishonours of an ap- 
parent overthrow; rising, in renovated vigour, from 
the stroke which menaced its destruction ;—as if the 
gory arm of murder had endued it with fresh life ; 
or like the springing of the tender herb, that spreads 
in lovelier verdure, and exhales a sweeter fragrance, 
for the very foot that crushed it to the ground. 

Such is the glory of Jesus. His successes com- 
menced on the cross; where he spoiled the spoiler, 
humbled the conqueror, and turned into mockery 
those principalities that rioted in his defeat. He 
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died :—thus only could death be abolished. He was 
numbered with transgressors :—thus only could sin 
be forgiven. He stood accursed, as an exile, and an 
outcast :—thus alone could he open the way of recon- 
ciliation and peace. 

When “the beauty of Israel was slain upon his 
high places,” David took up his lamentation for the 
departed Saul, though an enemy and an apostate, 
forsaken of God and man, in strains of inimitable 
pathos, and unequalled tenderness: ‘“‘ Ye mountains 
of Gilboa! let there be no dews, neither let there 
be rain upon you, nor fields of offerings: for there 
the shield of the mighty is vilely cast away; as 
though he had not been anointed with oil. How 
are the mighty fallen, and the weapons of war per- 
ished!’’* But far different the fates of Calvary and of 
Gilboa! ‘The shield of a greater than Saul was there 
cast unto the earth ; not to scathe it with barrenness, 
or smite it with a curse, but to diffuse around an in- 
fluence, as benignant as it is wonderful; inviting, 
not the thunder, but the dews of heaven. For the 
touch of that shield has hallowed it; and the scene 
of slaughter has become the abode of renovation and 
of gladness. ‘There vital airs are breathed ;—and 
holier light is shed ;—and spirits of mercy linger— 
to recall the mysterious conflict,—and the mortal 
strife,—and the triumph, not of the exulting but the 
falling warrior,—and the blessings of that victory, 
the theme of endless celebration, and the source of 
inexhaustible delights. 


* 2 Sam. i. 21, 27. 
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We must now turn, somewhat more directly, to 
the spiritual consequences of redemption ; whence 
the real value of that recompense the Saviour 
has attained for all his privations, humiliation, and 
sorrow. 

They are of every kind. When enlightened 
reason prevails over bewildering and fatal error ; 
justice and mercy over lawless oppression; the sense 
of things eternal over the force of surrounding and 
perishable vanities; or the sentiments of duty over 
the seductions of pleasure and the snares of folly ;— 
when the course of evil is arrested, and the progress 
of righteousness accelerated and advanced,—whe- 
ther in the history of states and nations, or even of 
individual minds ;—it is the result of his operation, 
and the power of his command. Superstition, igno- 
rance, false doctrine, practical corruption amongst his 
followers, are not less the subjects of his hostility, 
than those powers of darkness by which they are 
promoted. His agency is not less real, in all those 
unknown processes, by which the power of sin is 
crushed within the bosom, or the seeds of moral dis- 
order eradicated from amongst mankind, than in the 
direct encounter of infernal enemies, in the hour of 
his last agony ; or their illustrious and eternal over- 
throw, when he shall come forth, in the close of 
time, in all the glory of the Father, and of his holy 
angels. 

His victories are those of pity, and of wrath ;— 
of indignation, and of tenderness;—of insulted 
_ Inajesty avenging its own wrongs, and of mercy 
rejoicing against justice. ‘They spread over every 
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department of the divine administration; extend 
to every diversity of power which menaces, or of 
impurity which would pollute, or of sorrow which 
would darken and afflict ;—diffusing their happy 
consequences through an unlimited territory, and a 
never-ending duration. Thus doth he “ride prosper- 
ously, because of truth, and meekness, and righteous- 
ness; and his right hand still teaches him terrible 
things.” His victories are those of truth ;—and 
truth possesses, in itself, and in all its manifestations, 
an intrinsic excellency. It is, in its nature, inde- 
pendent, unchangeable, eternal; allied:to all good- 
ness; and productive of blessings unmingled and 
without end. The knowledge of truth constitutes 
the final goal of all investigation, and the sole per- 
fection of an intelligent nature ;—the force of truth, 
the essence of all evidence ;—the love of truth, the 
basis of all virtue ;— conformity to truth, the compre- 
hensive summary of all rectitude. Even in its most 
abstract forms, it is never wholly inoperative,— 
and not to be despised. Its applications may be 
remote, but they are certain, and issue often in the 
most unlooked-for benefits. It is its study, under 
this aspect, which tends, even the most directly, 
to invigorate the mind, and to prepare it for the 
successful encounter of a thousand evils, that admit 
no other remedy. But the degrees of its importance 
must ever vary with the character of the object to 
which it stands related; and in proportion as this 
is greater, or more practical, must be both its greater 
inherent value, and its more extended utility. 

_ What modes of truth, then, can endure a moment’s 
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competition with those which bear upon the relations 
and dependencies of all spiritual being ;—upon the 
laws, not of the world of matter, but the universe of 
mind ;—upon the affections and affinities, not of 
some perishable substance, but of our own never- 
dying spirits;—upon the phenomena, not of some 
physical influence that pervades material nature,— 
binding the planets in their sphere, or staying the 
earth upon her centre,—but of that awful power, 
whether controlling or perturbing the world of in- 
tellect, which, as all are subject to it, so it most con- 
cerns us all to understand! Surely no science can 
rival in grandeur that which involves the question 
of our origin, our condition, and our immortal des- 
tiny :—none can claim our notice, compared with 
the development of that divine economy, whereby our 
ruin is exchanged for happiness,—and our misery, the 
consequence of guilt, for the noblest purity, and the - 
loftiest enjoyments. All wisdom is as folly beside 
this science of redemption; and the light of all other 
truth fades into darkness before the beams of its 
effuleence. This light, it is his to diffuse; this 
power, his only to command. | 
They are those of omnipotent mercy. We rejoice 
to think that, amidst all the desolation wrought by 
the prevalence of sin, there are not wanting, on 
every hand around us, traces of his direct operation ; 
—that he has not exiled us wholly from his presence ; 
nor disdains to make our habitation glorious by his 
abode. Everywhere we see the impress of his 
power and wisdom ;—and everywhere the gifts of 
his benignity. But in the wonders of renovating 
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grace, we become conscious of his presence, and 
mark the evidences of his acting, under another 
aspect—an aspect, too, that reveals more promi- 
nently the very highest attributes, and derives its 
sanctity and attraction from the greater force with 
which it brings us within the sphere of an agency 
that is immediate and personal. As the administra- 
tor of all earthly government, and the Lord of every 
creature, he “maketh the clouds his chariot, he 
walketh on the wings of the wind; he layeth the 
beams of his chambers in the waters; he maketh 
darkness his pavilion round about him.” His way 
is in the sea; in the storm; in the earthquake ; in 
the pestilence. ‘The blasting mildew ; the devour- 
ing sword; the clash of opposing states, when, as 
potsherds, they smite each other, and perish :—these 
are his judgments. The calm and holy light of 
wisdom; the angel steps of pity; the majesty of 
law; the solemn pomp of justice; the resources of 
enlightened polity ; the revelations of science; the 
consecrated flame of genius, and the magic of elo- 
quence ; the triumphant career of mind, pressing 
still. onward to nobler achievements, and a larger 
control over every material element :—these are his 
various bounties, and come direct from his munifi- 
cence. When winds, or waves, or fire, or the 
secret force of magnetism, or the lightning of 
heaven, slumbering as yet and unenkindled, springs 
at our call into activity and obedience, or receives 
the yoke of its respective ministration at our hands ; 
then we discern his more concealed and secondary 
influence, working by other agents, and giving them 
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the utility and value with which they are enstamped. 
In good, he acts directly ; in evil, by subordination 
of its power. In all that is natural, by the arrange- 
ment of his primary design ; in all that is voluntary, 
by his pervading and ultimate control. In the 
greater events of providence, by their concurrence 
with his purposes for the regulation of the mighty 
whole; in the less, and those which seem more 
casual, by their occult yet universal affinity with the 
processes of his individual ordination. But in the 
activity of holy principles, and the conquest of 
human affections, a more intimate connection is dis- 
covered with him, and a mode of operation that 
admits no intervention of inferior causes. These are 
beyond the sphere of physical congruities ; without 
the parallel of necessary issues, and resultant phe- 
nomena. ‘They belong to another range of elements, 
and demand an originating impulse from far differ- 
ent forces. Here is a world, the essential rudiments 
of which acknowledge no subjection to any other 
law but that of their own liberty; and all whose 
wonderful developments bespeak an independence, 
and an individuality, which might seem to baffle 
every prediction of their course, and equally to defy 
every interference with their movements. Thought, 
feeling, will, are here the primordial elements of 
being. And all are free. When these are regu- 
lated or renewed, it is by a power like their own. 
They ask the immediate application of a spiritual 
force ; and a force which shall correct, without over- 
bearing their tendencies. They belong to mind; 
and it is mind alone, in its most potent influence, 
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that can approach them. They inhere in the spirit 
of man; and can be purified, exalted, and created 
anew in their loveliness, only by a spirit that is 
divine. 

Is conscience, then, disburdened of its load of 
eult? Is the tumult of agitated passion hushed into 
tranquillity? Is the gloom of fear exchanged for 
the radiancy of hope and joy? Are the snares of 
temptation felt to have been broken, and the soul to 
exult in her new-found freedom, as she escapes like 
a bird from the fowler? Are the suggestions of an 
unbelieving heart silenced, and the force of convic- 
tion secretly repaired ? Do the oracles of scripture, 
on which we had long unsuccessfully pondered, be- 
come at once clear and luminous; and is their ap- 
plication to our own circumstances perceived as if 
they had been written for ourselves alone? In all 
these cases, what can be more certain, than that we 
have been recipients of a direct and special impar- 
tation, from the source of all holiness and mercy ? 
and how delightful the belief, that the windows of 
heaven have been opened, and the Spirit poured out 
from on high! But these are the products of the 
Saviour’s agency; varying in the case of individuals, 
—uniform in the experience of the church; and 
which are witnessed with each recurring sabbath, 
with such variety of form as might be naturally 
looked for in the influences of that mind which is as 
the wind blowing where it listeth,—yet with such 
unfailing constancy in the aggregate of their effects, 
as might be justly demanded in the operations of 
him, “ who fainteth not, neither is weary,” and has 
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condescended to assure us of his presence even unto 
the end of the world. | 

And, in their issues, these victories are everlast- 
ing. Revolutions are thus effected in the spiritual 
history of men, compared to which the most impor- 
tant changes in that merely of secular affairs is little 
in the extreme. ‘These are things that shall survive 
in all their freshness, when not a trace remains of 
those which are now arrayed with the most dazzling 
magnificence, and occupy the largest space in earthly 
chronicles. The latter, there needs no ploughshare 
of ruin to raze from their foundation ; no flood of 
desolation to sweep them into nothingness :—their 
date is brief; their doom is sealed; they perish ; 
and, perishing, shall be forgotten for ever. How- 
ever vast, they moulder; however firm, they fall. 
Their glory touches but its zenith, ere it hastens to 
decline ; their wane is nearest, when their orb of 
light is full. A broken cistern,—a spring failing 
in the drought of summer,—a withering flower—or 
the grass on the mountain summit ;—these are their 
just emblems. ‘The sand of the desert is not more 
unstable ; nor the chaff of the threshing-floor more 
helpless before the wind.—But these triumphs of the 
exalted Redeemer shall still brighten in their lustre 
through all the lapse of time; and cast their hallowed 
radiance over each unfolding page in the destiny of 
spirits that can never die. | 

It may aid us further in meditating on this subject, 
if here, as in other instances, we concentrate and 
confine our efforts ; and, instead of permitting our 
fancy to lose itself amidst the immensity of human 
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population, select some separate trophy of this victo- 
rious grace, which shall ere long replenish with innu- 
merable inhabitants the mansions of the redeemed. 
Imagine, then, the wonder and the joy of heaven 
when Abel, the first of mortals, entered into his rest: 
—when Enoch glided in secrecy to his repose, from 
the taunts of the ungodly, and the long travel of a 
patriarchal pilgrimage :—when Elijah rose amidst 
his fiery escort to the realms of glory :—or the 
martyred Stephen broke from his murderers, and 
laid his bleeding brows upon the bosom of his Lord. 
In that rescued spirit, and yet more amidst the 
transformations of a now immortal body, what a 
theme for inquiry and for admiration! How new 
this form of happiness ; and how unlike all others! 
What mystic combinations! What a link, binding 
together the very extremes of being! What con- 
trasts suggested by its former circumstances, and by 
its deep and complicated wretchedness, if exposed 
to perish! And what a pledge of future conquests, 
by that hand which had snatched it from its fall ! 
The bliss of ransomed myriads overwhelms and 
utterly confounds us. It must heighten the surprise, 
and give increased expansion to the thought, of 
angels; presenting a spectacle worthy even of the 
contemplation and delight of God. We have no 
power to grasp, no faculties to comprehend, so mighty 
atheme. And yet even this, were it all spread out 
before us, would be far from filling up the measure 
of those sublime suggestions offered by our text. 
There are other not less simple methods by which 
to approximate to a conception of this great subject. 
VOL. II. ‘36 
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—Let us think of the mighty and almost miraculous 
change in all the sentiments and habits of the mind, 
by the transition from pagan idolatry to the belief of 
Christian truth, and the sanctity of Christian obedi- 
ence. Of all the anomalies attendant on our history, 
none are so wonderful as those connected with reli- 
gion. It would seem as if the stroke of celestial in- 
dignation, which lighted on us at our fall, had smitten 
with heavier vengeance upon this than any other 
portion of our nature. It was the first to sustain the 
shock, and the last to recover from it. And here 
was a just reprisal taken upon man; that he should 
become as ignorant and erring, as he had rendered 
himself sinful. Nowhere besides does the littleness, 
or the dependence, or the imbecility, of our species, 
appear with half such force; or present, as here, not 
even so much as one redeeming feature. Arts, and 
industry, and civil institutions, have severally spread 
their glory over us; but true, or even rational, reli- 
gion has never lent her mantle to hide our naked- 
ness. In all besides, we have advanced with the 
progress of society and the accumulations of experi- 
ence; but in this, have still remained as wretched 
and degenerate as before. States, the most matured 
in knowledge, and blessed with the largest measure 
of happiness and freedom, have yet continued sunk 
in the grossest idolatry, or abandoned to the most 
grovelling superstitions. Commerce, the grand 
eivilizer of the globe, the social regenerator of na- 
tions, has left nothing uncorrected, nothing unim- 
proved, besides religion. And science, instead of 
dispelling this thick darkness, or calling forth the 
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moral faculties to a more salutary exercise, has 
tended one while to pervert, and another almost to 
obliterate and to destroy them :—so that men, pos- 
sessing every other characteristic of intellectual 
ereatness, exhibit here the impotence of childhood, 
only without its guilelessness and its docility. The 
only wonder is, that the great instinctive principle 
of all religion has not been destroyed ; that it has 
survived the blasting of the thunderbolt; and, amidst 
all its feebleness, continues still entwined with our 
_ Native tendencies, and inseparable from the very 
rudiments of our existence. 

Now, how shall we hope for men’s restoration, 
when the experience of a thousand ages has not 
proved sufficient for this purpose? Will error ever 
grow old? Will superstition ever cease to gather 
strength from the very antiquity in which all things 
waste and crumble? ‘“ Hath a nation changed their 
gods?” Whatever may have been the elevation of 
a few nobler spirits, appearing at distant intervals, 
—how speedily have their name and memory been 
quenched in the deep night which every where 
encircled them! They have been permitted by the 
powers of darkness to glimmer for a moment; as if 
the more fearfully to illustrate, by their swift ex- 
tinction, the dire and ruthless force of their control. 
They shone with phosphoric splendour; but it was 
only to dazzle and to expire. Behold how myriads 
after myriads tread the same dark path, without a 
thought beyond;—how from generation to genera- 
tion they are content to solemnize the same horrid 
and infatuated ritual,—neither suspecting its valid- 
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ity, nor wearied of its endless repetition! When 
they have immolated their captives, or abandoned 
their dearest relatives amidst their sickness, or con- 
signed their aged parents to the deep;—how comes 
it they have never reflected, that in a few short 
years this lot must be their own,—and spared the 
imploring victim, in whom they saw but the antici- 
pative image of themselves? When they have trem- 
bled at the maledictions of their priest, why have 
they never asked their hearts, Whence his authority, 
and what its evidence? Or what is that spell which, 
even in Christian lands, so enthralls the common 
mind, that the most unmeaning and idlest ceremo- 
nies shall still retain their hold ; while it is oftener 
a political than a religious impulse, which rouses 
men to inquire into their origin, or to exert them- 
selves with any vigour to attain a happier state? 
Such things might perhaps have been looked for 
from the grosser multitudes; but how shall we ac- 
count for their. continuance amidst all the refine- 
ment of science, and the pride of letters? : 

Contrast, then, with this scene, the votary of 
superstition, the slave of passion, the inveterate 
worldling, the degraded idolater, brought out of 
darkness into marvellous light by the gospel! 
Truth, the manifold bearings of which no finite 
intelligence can fully estimate, presses, with all its © 
living evidence, upon the understanding of a man, 
once brutalized, and sensual, and sunk into utter 
apathy. Ona sudden, he comes to realize the in- 
visible,—to provide for the distant future,—to hold 
fellowship with angels, walking in the light and 
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presence of their Maker,—and to lay hold, with 
awakening: consciousness, upon the bliss of immor- 
tality. Before, he was a partner only for the beast 
in his lair, or the demon in his cell; combining the 
ferocity of the one, with the turpitude of the other. 
A misty haze was spread over every feature, scarcely 
broken by a trace of reason, or enlightened by a 
glow of sympathy. While you looked upon his 
rugged stature, and turned, with inward loathing, 
from his eye, you felt the involuntary doubt come 
stealing over you, “Is it possible a form like this 
can be the habitation of a deathless soul?” You 
gazed on his revolting sacrifices, and stood aghast 
and petrified to watch his murderous festivities ; 
when, maddened with rage and lust, he revelled in 
debauchery and in blood; and the only vestige of 
that nature that forbade him to lie down and perish 
with the tiger or the bear, was a frenzy more piti- 
less, and a joy more fierce, than theirs. A shudder- 
ing horror smote you; for you remembered that this 
was yetaman. But where is the murderer now? 
Where the barbarian, rioting in obscenity and car- 
nage? Where the deluded wretch, trembling before 
his motionless idol, or crouching, in the servility of 
mental vassalage, at the incantations of a sorcerer, 
or the mandate of a priest,—that priest the very 
incarnation of his own hideous divinity? Is it from 
lips like his you hear the accents of Christian de- 
votion? Are they his tears that gush swift from 
their hidden fount at the very name of a Redeemer? 
Is it he that leaves his well-made plough amidst the 
furrow, or his light canoe upon the shore, when the 
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voice of prayer swells on the breeze of evening, or 
the song of early gladness proclaims the sabbath’s 
return? Is it by him those fruits are heaped upon 
the beach; and that ship is freighted with every 
varied treasure, whether of the forest or the deep, 
—not to be bartered, as before, for the intoxicating 
beverage, or the weapons of an exterminating war- 
fare,—but to purchase, for other islanders more 
helpless and more wretched than himself, the means 
of heavenly instruction, and the bread of everlasting 
life ? 

These are triumphs, compared with which all 
others are as nothing. Everything earthly fades 
and vanishes before them. Here is the strength of 
Satan mastered, where it appeared impregnable. 
He quails and shrinks away even from his chosen 
field. The deathblow of his empire is inflicted in 
its very seat and centre. For such achievements 
nothing could suffice, besides the outstretched hand 
of omnipotence. Piety, and benevolence, and enter- 
prise, and zeal, would all have attempted them in 
vain. ‘They belong to him “that formeth the moun- 
tains, and createth the wind, and declareth unto 
man what is his thought; that maketh the morn- 
ing darkness, and treadeth upon the high places 
of the earth: the Lord, the God of hosts is his 


name.”’ 


II. We now turn to the consideration of THOSE 
OBVIOUS PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS THE SUBJECT SO 
FORCIBLY SUGGESTS. 

And, first—let its contemplation teach us the 
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sentiments we should habitually cherish respecting 
the power and glory of the Saviour. 

On this subject, almost beyond all others, we 
should seek to possess ourselves of full and accurate 
conceptions. Passing by, for a moment, his essential 
divinity, to which allusion has been briefly made,— 
and reflecting only on the authority with which he is 
invested, and the offices intrusted to his execution,— 
we find him possessing every claim to our profound- 
est homage, as the Lord and Ruler of men. Whether 
the ascription of such honour, and the delegation of 
such trust, be consistent with a limited intelligence 
and a created power, we need not now inquire. 
On him, in fact, they rest; and to him their glory 
must evermore be rendered. How, then, can this 
be accomplished, otherwise than by the exercise 
of feelings, the very opposite of those which we are 
bound to cherish; if he be less than God? | Will 
not such reflections naturally inspire us with an 
awe, a confidence, a love, trenching most nearly 
upon those proper only to the great Supreme? If 
I am to acknowledge him as my sovereign, my pre- 
server, and the arbiter of my destiny,—what then is 
left me, more exalted and holy, as a sacrifice to be 
presented only on the altar of heaven? What re- 
straint would be imposed upon the flow of every 
generous and joyous feeling,—what feebleness im- 
pressed on every rising effort,—if, amidst the anthem 
of praise, or the utterance of prayer, when the name 
of Jesus trembled on the lip, I must pause and re- 
collect my danger, lest in a prostration too reverent, 
or a devotion too intense, I should seem unmindful 
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of that higher form of greatness,—awful and mys- 
terious in the very same degree in which it was 
obscure and inconceivable,—to which there would 
remain no single unappropriated attribute but that 
only of an abstract and infinite existence! O how | 
different the instructions of scripture, and how un- 
speakably more consonant with all the habits and 
current of our nature—‘“‘that at the name of Jesus 
every knee should bow, and every tongue confess 
that he is Lord, unto the glory of God the Father!”* 

Guided by this direction, and exulting in this 
decree, let us cultivate those associations which be- 
long to his supremacy :—for we cannot too highly 
exalt him. Let us see, in all that is fair and good 
amidst the scenes that encompass us, the skill of his 
workmanship,—the beauty of his image. Provi- 
dence, and even nature, are instinct with his control. 
Let us, then, listen to his voice, whether in the 
moan of wintry desolation, or the song of the re- 
joicing year;—trace his majestic footstep, amidst 
the cloud of war, and in the verdure and the bloom 
of peace;—and when we track the silent march of 
ages, in their dread succession to that oblivion 
which entombs all earthly things,—still, as they 
fade and vanish, let us behold his glory, shining 
forth, with an untroubled majesty, like the moon in 
the midnight sky, in the repose of his unfailing pur- 
poses, and endless blessedness. Let the convulsions 
of empire, and the vicissitudes of time, instruct us 
to confide in that eternal presidency over the affairs 
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of men, by which the ends of his redemption shall 
be finally secured. ‘The Lord sitteth above the 
water-floods: he sitteth King for ever.” Ten thou- 
sand spiritual enemies throng around our path, from 
which no power but.his could avail for our defence: 
—hbut other spirits are unceasingly at his command, 
and ministers of mercy wait his bidding, to shield 
us, though silent and invisible, and bear us on un- 
hurt to mansions of quiet and of joy. The events 
of our own history, little as they are in comparison 
of that vast whole of being on whose majestic move- 
ments his hand continually rests,—are dependent 
on that might which guides the stars of light along 
their courses. Nothing is so consolatory as to 
ascribe to him all power, to whom we have com- 
mitted our imperishable interests, and may now 
await with calmness the issue of every event, “ know- 
ing in whom we have believed.” Disease and death 
are thus divested of their bitterness :—persecution 
and tribulation have lost their terrors :—and even 
our personal infirmities and frailties, though they 
perpetually remind us of our need of caution, no 
longer overwhelm us with despondency,—but may 
almost be converted into sources of rejoicing, while 
we anticipate that victory we shall so soon achieve, 
when, as in other ages, we too shall ‘overcome 
through the blood of the Lamb, and by the word of 
his testimony,’’—and thus become “more than con- 
querors.”’ 

Let us not fear to elevate our thoughts respecting 
him even to a higher level, and expand them through 
a mightier and still loftier range. Intimations, very 
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far from dubious, are everywhere presented, of the 
extension of his power to other realms of being, 
and of his authority over other worlds. What is the 
nature of that authority we know not;—or by what 
benefits it may be signalized, or in what services” 
confessed, we willingly acknowledge that we know 
not :—but of this we are assured, that it is not dis- 
sociated from that great scheme of mediation, by 
which he is made “ head over all things to the 
church;”’ and is gathering together in one all things, 
whether in heaven or earth, preparatory to the 
period when he shall “deliver up the kingdom to 
God even the Father, and God shall be all in all.” 
However ample, then, may be the recompense ac- 
cruing to him from the salvation and the bliss of 
human transgressors, and however vast the tract 
over which he thus casts the blessings of his media- 
torship; we must not think that this is all his glory, 
or that the crown thus won, though brighter than 
of encircling suns, and shining more beautifully 
than all the gems of morning, is a solitary wreath ; 
—but blended and inwoven with hues of varied 
loveliness, from the remotest and most unknown 
realms throughout the wide creation. 

From every separate region, as on earth, so 
doubtless through this mightier space, are products 
gathered peculiar to itself;—and the resources of 
creative intelligence, far from being exhausted with 
those forms of life and beauty which belong to each, 
are shown, in boundless affluence, to be alike diver- 
sified, and alike perfect in them all. Now, to the 
Lord of all must every variety of greatness sepa- 
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rately accrue;—and on his head must every ray of 
beauty mingle and combine. ‘Think not, brethren, 
that those loftier forms of being are more tardy 
than our own to render to him the tribute of their 
fealty, the homage of their love. Those brighter 
fields have long since poured their fulness and their 
fragrance at his feet. The heaven of heavens has 
greeted him with songs and everlasting praises, and 
the adoration of seraphs, whose noblest powers are 
all concentrated upon his purposes, and the deeds 
of his omnipotence. Even hell itself has not re: 
fused this tribute. Those gloomy caverns, the 
abodes of horror and despair, have not been un- 
responsive amidst the general celebration of his 
glory. There, stern and irreversible, the frowns of 
awful justice have proclaimed his greatness; and 
the righteous sufferings of offenders, who rejected 
his compassion, for ever attest the terrors of his 
wrath. Smitten and blasted by his vengeance, 
though still unsubmissive to his sway, they offer to 
an astonished universe, amidst their mighty ruin, 
the most sublime and fearful demonstration of his 
power. 

What, then, has earth to yield? An increase, 
brethren, such as, throughout the fairest and the 
widest territories of existence, might be sought else- 
where in vain. Death issuing in renovated life ;— 
immortal vigour springing out of uttermost destruc- 
tion ;—ruin emerging in triumphant recal;—dishon- 
our meetening for glory ;—and the deepest misery 
for unparticipated blessedness. Hence only ascends 
the incense of grateful hearts, the holier and sweeter 
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for the bitterness which once dwelt within them, 
The meltings of contrition mingle here alone with 
the transports of forgiveness. It is here the sense 
of infirmity adds higher stimulus to the efforts of | 
obedience. Here, the desire of service infinitely 
transcends the energy which it directs and quickens; 
—and the shame of rendering inadequate, though 
most devoted, returns, blends sweetly with obliga- 
tion and the sense of benefits, which, while it for 
ever heightens, it does but for ever endear. ‘The 
very springs of imperfection are here converted into 
sources of enhancement ;—and what would elsewhere 
be accounted a defect, becomes the origin of a 
diviner excellence. No songs are like the song of 
redemption ;—no love like that of sinners, ransomed 
from their fall;—no joy so rapturous as that of 
exiled souls, returning from the land of their cap- 
tivity to the abodes of heaven. In these, the powers 
of darkness are abased, in the same measure in 
which righteousness and truth are exalted ;—death 
relaxes his fetters, and resigns his spoils, im the 
degree by which the empire of mercy is extended, 
and the Saviour gains, in every subject of his grace, 
a twofold victory over the tyrant that enslaved him, 
and that fatal perversion through which he was en- 
slaved. ‘These are the clusters which the vine of 
the earth is formed alone to yield;—these the har- 
vests which no other fields produce :—and when these 
are gathered and brought in,—(and the plains are 
white already, and the angel is preparing to put in 
his sickle, )—then shall the voice of every creature 
flow in one full and mingling tide of harmony for ever. 
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Do you ask the signs of this approaching con- 
summation?—Behold them, in the agitations that 
pervade all people ;—in the spirit of inquietude that 
everywhere stalks through the earth ;—in the quick- 
ening and secret force that urges on all secular 
events ;—in the unwonted vigour which displays 
itself in every moral principle, whether good or 
evil ;—in the strangely mingled sounds of blasphemy 
and prayer;—in the defiance of infidels;—in the 
mockeries of the profane ;—and in that living flame 
which now so manifestly hovers above the church, 
—while yet the thickening vail of apostacy and 
error spreads portentously around, like the gloom 
and chill of night, which, when it is the deepest, 
but foretells the dawn. 

Yet a little while, and the strife of ages shall 
cease. The growing empire of Emmanuel shall be 
consolidated in universal happiness. The pollutions 
of heathenism, and the abominations of antichristian 
worship, shall be no more. Error shall be de- 
throned from the judgment; guilt from the con- 
science; and the love of sin from the heart. The 
cross shall be everywhere triumphant; the name of 
Jesus everywhere adored. ‘Truth, freedom, love, 
shall spread their gentle reign over all the nations; 
-and smile with united beams, through one long, 
cloudless, day of universal beauty. 

A little longer—and the last traces of evil shall 
be obliterated, and the last enemy destroyed. The 
sceptre of death shall moulder, and the darkness of 
the grave shall be dispersed. ‘The church shall be 
gathered to its rest. The festival of heaven shall 
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be prepared, and the song of eternity begin. The 
work of mediation, and the mystery of God, shall 
thus terminate together. And the glory of a reno- 
vated world shall add its last splendours to the 
crown of the Redeemer. This is his final conquest. 
For this, no previously existing elements of beauty 
could furnish forth a form of celebration and of 
triumph, appropriate to its nature, or adequate to 
its degree. ‘The flowers, to bind this chaplet, could 
spring only amidst the ruins of mortality and of the 
fall. The brightest fields of paradise yielded no 
bloom so fragrant, and no living gem so fair. It 
must be sought upon those plains, where an incar- 
nate Deity had wept and wandered; and in those 
hallowed footmarks, which were once empurpled 
with his blood. 


“ Come then, and, added to thy many crowns, 
Receive yet one, the crown of all the earth, 
Thou who alone art worthy !— 

Come then, and, added to thy many crowns, 
Receive yet one ;— 

Due to thy last and most effectual work, 
Thy word fulfilled, the conquest of a world !”” 


How unspeakably important is the inquiry—Are 
we personally partakers of that renewing grace, 
which shines with so much lustre, and shall at last 
achieve such conquests? Has the reign of Jesus 
commenced within our breasts—the reign of holi- 
ness, and humility, and love? Have we bowed 
beneath his sceptre, prostrate, yet rejoicing? Has 
he thus triumphed 7” us? or shall his triumph be 
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fearfully celebrated over us, while, with the millions 
that rejected him, we are dragged at his chariot 
wheels; when he shall appear, alike illustrious in 
the destruction of his enemies and in the salvation 
of his people? ‘These are questions we must not 
hastily pass by. ‘They lie at the very threshold of 
our present course. Woe unto us, if we enrol our 
names among the friends of missions, if we are not 
already numbered among the friends of Emmanuel! 
But if such be indeed our character, what better 
evidence can we present of its sincerity, than by 
consecrating our best efforts to the advancement of 
this cause? Here all breathes of his spirit ; springs 
from his command; rests upon his promise; is dedi- 
cated to his honour. Beyond all other forms of 
piety, or of benevolence, all is here exclusively and 
pre-eminently Christian. There is no Christian 
principle, which missions are not fitted to invigo- 
rate; no Christian grace, they will not nourish and 
mature. ‘The largest views, the noblest purposes, 
the singlest motives, the most generous emotions,— 
sacrifices the most disinterested, perseverance the 
most unwearied, hope and faith the most supremely 
rested on the Saviour’s omnipotence ;—these are 
the genius of missions ;—and it is by these that we 
are nurtured for the loftiest enterprises, and most 
ample reward. Let us come afresh to the fulfil- 
ment of this twofold duty; to examine what we are, 
and to bind ourselves to all which we are pledged 
to execute. Let our own eternal salvation be our 
first concern; and then, the salvation of all men. 
With what force are we reminded of the scale on 
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which we should construct both our sentiments and 
our designs! To accomplish anything commensu- 
rate to a project so sublime, must we not evidently 
take our rule, as well of judgment as of action, from 
some far nobler standard, than that currently re-— 
ceived amongst us? Is it befitting a follower of 
Christ, to content himself with things mean, and 
little, and selfish, when called to participate in ef- . 
forts, whose issue is nothing less than to invest his 
Lord with an array of such accumulated honours? 
A little reflection, either on the condition of the 
world, or on the destined triumphs of Jesus, would 
make us blush for our degeneracy, our inconsist- 
ency, our heartlessness ; and teach us to rouse our- 
selves to thoughts and deeds more worthy of our 
high calling. While the stream of human ruin is 
still advancing onward, encroaching still upon its 
banks, and deepening every hour; while hell is 
enlarging herself without measure, and destruction 
stretching wider for her prey;—is it becoming a 
man, and one who calls himself a Christian, to pause 
and hesitate, ere he shall use his efforts, feeble and 
few at the best, to pluck from their bosom the beings 
that are floating helplessly down upon the waters, 
and already near to the dizzy precipice, and the 
maddening abyss? Or shall he think of these things 
indolently and coldly; and stretch his hand to help, 
with a languid purpose, and a fainting heart? I 
say nothing now of the impossibility that such an 
one should be qualified to partake the mighty joys 
of the Deliverer; to drink of his cup, or be baptized 
with his baptism :—but, O! how can he claim to 
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him the most remote alliance, or hope to be ac- 
counted his in the great day of approaching deci- 
sion? How can he expect to appear amongst that 
happy, that magnanimous band—saints, heroes, mar- 
tyrs—who shall not be ashamed before him at his 
coming? What flower has he added to his garland, 
—what jewel to his crown? What palm-branch has 
he gathered, with which to strew the way at his 
arrival? Or how shall his dark spirit break into 
shouts of gladness, when heaven and earth resound 
the loud hosanna,—and the sublime and distant roll- 
of systems rushing into night, prolongs and rever- 
berates the strain! 

Again :—lIs not our confidence of the prosperity 
of missionary efforts elevated beyond the reach of 
doubt? Are we not certain of the issue? What 
though every other agency would be tried without 
effect, in counteraction of a principle so terrible as 
the force of moral evil;—though it would bear down 
every bulwark, and lay prostrate every defence, 
and, with its irrepressible and fearful energies, burst 
forth only the more fiercely for the barriers opposed _ 
to its advance,—turning them at last into the sources 
of its augmentation, and forcing them along in its 
career like rocks in the lava current? Yet let us 
think of the might that conquered even on the cross; 
—of the spring of life that was opened even in the 
sepulchre ;—of the way to glory that was tracked 
with sacrificial blood ;—of that shepherd’s care 
which guarded, in the earliest age, a flock sur- 
rounded on every hand with slaughter ;—of the 
progress of knowledge and truth, from the wilds of 
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Galilee, to Athens, Ephesus, and Rome,—despised, 
yet everywhere victorious,—opposed, yet every- 
where triumphant. Or let us look at Caffreland, 
or Greenland, or Polynesia,—aye, or on Christian 
Britain,—the temple once of every idol, and the 
hold of every foul spirit, —but now the abode of Him, 
‘‘whose tabernacle is in Salem, and his dwelling- 
place in Zion.”—Or, tracing at once a loftier range 
of thought, and aspiring to holier assurance,—let us 
lift our eyes to the throne, and see the man of sor- 
rows, girded with majesty, and enshrined in uncre- 
ated light;—and, as we decipher the mystic sym- 
bols of his diadem, let us read there that dread 
inscription, which speaks of sovereignty unlimited 
and without end. And then we shall fear no longer. 
The scoffs of unbelievers will but confirm our faith. 
The apathy of the indifferent will but inflame our 
ardour. The difficulties of our project will but 
arouse our heroism. We shall learn the history of 
the future from the past; and in the very greatness 
of our task, discern our surest omen of success. 
There is only one remaining topic to which I 
will further solicit your attention:—it is intimately 
and most happily connected with the business and 
circumstances of this day; and with it I conclude 
my discourse. ; 
Never was a louder call for our exertions, never 
a stronger or more commanding claim, than that 
presented by the circumstances of those miserable 
men, that have been hitherto in bondage, in our 
West Indian dependencies, but are about to be set 
free. The time has been, when one of the great- 
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est practical difficulties connected with missionary 
labour, was to find an appropriate sphere of opera- 
tion. One dreary waste surrounded us;—the world 
was all before us; and we were sickened, as we 
looked upon the scene. What could we hope for? 
What could we attempt? Where should we begin? 
Pleas and projects neutralized each other. Wher- ~ 
ever we commenced our efforts, there was still a 
demand not less urgent, a cry not less imploring, 
rising at our side;—but to which we could not 
listen. To accomplish all was impossible; and 
selection was unspeakably embarrassing. Here the 
slain were lying, and the wounded there; and we 
were too few and feeble to redress their anguish, or 
to stay the carnage. But here all is removed. The 
summons which is now resounding from those islands 
of the West,—the signal flame which is now burning 
amidst their darkened sky,—the voices which are 
now heard at intervals across the deep,—bespeak 
the perils of a brother, and claim from us the assist- 
ance of a brother’s hand. We dare not suffer them 
to sink, ingulfed and friendless, with ‘no eye to 
pity and no arm to save.” We have heard their 
shriek. We have seen their watch-fire. They are 
our fellow-subjects, while others are only our fellow- 
men. ‘They confess our sway, obey our laws, in- 
habit our colonies, and speak our very tongue. 
They have spread luxury and health on every table 
of our households. And whatever else is neglected, 
or whatever is postponed, we must rush to succour 
them. Long enough have they groaned beneath 
the yoke of despotism; while we have been accu- 
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mulating guilt, more deep and horrible than ages of 
mercy would suffice to expiate. Their cries have 
long enough entered into the ears of the Lord God 
of Sabaoth; but we have been deaf to them all. 
Let us awake at length;—and, while we strike off 
their manacles, strive to wipe from our consciences 
the pollution of their blood. When we seal their 
liberty, let us give them also the elements of spiri- 
tual good. Let us tender to them no stinted boon, 
no mutilated freedom,—the body liberated, while the 
mind still drags the chain:—but let the morning 
that emancipates them from the bands of the oppres- 
sor, be the dawn also of their spiritual manumission. 

Auspicious morning! Welcome and blessed, not 
more to the degraded negro than to guilty Britain; 
when the curse shall be thus effaced, which has sunk 
the one in misery, and smitten the other with the 
blast of an inevitable and most righteous retribu- 
tion ;—turning our wealth into bankruptcy ; our 
might into weakness;.and binding in equal fetters 
the tyrant and the slave. Let us “break every 
yoke; and bid the oppressed go free!” 

As, in the ancient economy of the church, the 
happy day that witnessed the return of the exile, 
the release of the captive, and the reinvestiture of 
the friendless in his lost inheritance, was ushered in 
with trumpets and resounding songs, hallowing alike 
the earthly jubilee, and the propitiation of the God 
of Israel;—so let us “cause the trumpet of this 
jubilee to sound;—n the day of atonement let us 
make the trumpet sound, throughout all their land.” 
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DISCOURSE X.* 


IsAIAH Lx. l. 


“ Mighty to save.” 


I sHALL not detain you by a lengthened exposition 
either of this passage or of its connexion; nor at- 
tempt, in detail, to convince you that its reference 
is direct and unquestionable to the Almighty Re- 
deemer. You will not easily persuade yourselves, 
that language such as this could be employed, in 
one of the sublimest books of scripture, abounding, 
almost beyond any other, with immediate prophecies 
respecting him, if that language were designed to 
point to any secular deliverer, or to the honours of 
any victorious but earthly warrior, among the Jew- 
ish people. In spite, therefore, of the efforts made 
by some, in later ages, to turn them aside from their 


* The reader cannot but feel a peculiar interest in this dis- 
course, as having been,—not indeed the latest of the lamented 
Author’s compositions, inasmuch as, from memoranda prefixed 
in his own hand-writing, it appears to have been preached at 
different places before, on similar occasions,—but the last he 
was permitted, in the providence of God, to deliver,—and that, 
when in a state of great bodily debility and exhaustion, three 
months and a few days before his death.—Ep1Tor. 
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previously acknowledged allusion to the conquering 
Prince of peace, we shall speak of them as without 
doubt relating, not secondarily and remotely, but at 
once and exclusively, to him. And in this inter- — 
pretation we are supported by the judgment of some 
of the greatest critics of every name and country, 
both among Jews and Christians. 

Neither shall I delay you from that practical ap- 
plication we are about to make of them to the pur- 
poses of our present assembling, by calling you to 
dwell particularly on the splendour and the almost 
unparalleled magnificence both of the language and 
imagery of the whole passage. The very perusal 
of the chapter must have rendered this unneces- 
sary.* You will yourselves have felt that these are 
not the words of human genius, however exalted, or 
however mighty. The loftiest strains of poetry, 
and the proudest efforts of eloquence, fall, as you 
must have noticed, immeasurably beneath this ani- 
mated and most energetic apostrophe :—“ Who is this 
that cometh from Edom, with dyed garments from 
Bozrah? this that is glorious in his apparel, travelling 
in the greatness of his strength? I that speak in 
righteousness, mighty to save. Wherefore art thou 
red in thine apparel, and thy garments like him 
that treadeth in the wine-fat? I have trodden the . 
wine-press alone; and of the people there was none 
with me: for I will tread them in mine anger, and 
trample them in my fury; and their blood shall be 


* The chapter, it is presumed, had been read from the pulpit 
at the commencement of the service.—EpiTor. 
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sprinkled upon my garments, and I will stain all 
my raiment. Tor the day of vengeance is in mine 
heart, and the year of my redeemed is come. And 
I looked, and there was none to help; and I won- 
dered that there was none to uphold: therefore mine 
own arm brought salvation unto me; and my fury, 
it upheld me.” 

It may however be asked— What is the import of 
“the allusion to Edom and to Bozrah, if the times of 
the New Testament, and the victories of the Saviour 
be referred to? We answer,—These names may 
have been assumed, merely in conformity to the 
poetic style of the prophecies, and to that mystical 
phraseology in which they are so frequently con- 
veyed. ‘They may have been chosen, only to 
designate the greatness or the violence of those 
enemies over whom the Redeemer was finally to 
triumph, and to signify, that, however formidable, 
or however fierce, he would assuredly prevail against 
them. It is a custom frequently resorted to by the 
writers of the ancient scripture, to illustrate actions 
and events which belonged to other persons and 
periods by allusion to such facts or people as were 
best known in their own history, when, from their 
nature or effect, they could bear any just application 
to the subject spoken of. This practice was obvi- 
ously natural to men in their circumstances; in a 
country whose whole literature consisted of the re- 
cords of its domestic polity, or its connexion with 
surrounding nations, and which had little inter- 
course with the inhabitants or the affairs of any 
other region. It was, besides, of great practical 
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advantage; since the events they thus predicted 
would be presented more powerfully than by any 
other method, and. more powerfully actuate either 
the hopes or apprehensions of their countrymen. 
In this manner it is that the times of the gospel, 
and the glory of the Christian church, seem often 
spoken of under the name of Zion and of Jerusalem. 
And even heaven itself is, perhaps, alluded to under 
the same name—when it is said, ‘‘ The ransomed of 
the Lord shall return, and come to Zion with songs 
and everlasting joy upon their heads; they shall 
obtain joy and gladness, and sorrow and sighing 
shall flee away.”* In the same way, the glorious 
inheritance of the saints in another world is called 
in the book of the Revelation—“ the New Jeru- 
salem,” and “the Holy Jerusalem.”’7 So also is 
the church itself denominated by St Paul, “ Jeru- 
salem which is above; which is free, and the 
mother of us all.”’{ And in the same spirit, the 
genuine followers of Christ, whether Jews or Gen- 
tiles, are called by the common name of “ Israel” 
and “the Israel of God.”§ Thus, therefore, the 
names before us may be here employed to desig- 
nate the opponents of the Saviour’s cause, wherever 
they exist, or whatever be their particular class or 
character. Nothing could suggest them with so 
much directness of impression to the mind of a 
devout and contemplative man in that age and 
country, as to speak of these opponents under the 


* Isa. xxxv. 10. + Rev. ii. 12; xxi. 3; xxi. 10. 
{ Gal. iv. 26. § Rom. ix. 6; Gal. vi. 16. 
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appellation of the Idumeans, and the dwellers in 
Bozrah. 

It may again be inquired— What is that event, in 
the history of our Lord Jesus, which is thus illus- 
triously signalized?—and, amidst all his conquests, 
which are we here specifically to understand? Per- 
haps no satisfactory reply can be returned; it must, 
at best, be matter only of conjecture. The most 
safe and profitable course might, therefore, be—to 
trace the parallel between this lofty description and 
his triumphs generally; and, without descending to 
minute specifications, to notice rather its propriety 
of application to them all. 

But, if any point of time were selected during the 
progress of his personal history, as being more than 
any other correspondent to it, we should be disposed 
to fix on that immediately following his last and 
mortal struggle, and before his ascension to the 
throne of heaven,—the hour when he had conquered 
principalities and powers, and made a show of them 
openly, triumphing over them on his cross. Rising 
then in glory from the dust of the grave, though not 
as yet invested with the sceptre of the universe, he 
might well be beheld, in the sublime vision of pro- 
phecy, advancing as a conqueror, and rejoicing in 
his strength—his raiment stamed in blood—and 
his countenance bespeaking united indignation and 
joy—returning from the field of his conflict, but re- 
turning unattended. ‘ Who is this’—it is natural 
the prophet should exclaim—“ this that is marching 
onward in triumphant state, but single and unac- 
companied? Why is no trumpet sounded before 
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him? Why does no herald publish his approach ? 
Where are those conquering hosts whom he has led 
to battle ?—or where the legions whom he van- 
quished in the fight? Isee his lofty brow enstamped 

with the mien of a conqueror. I see his apparel — 
glittering with embroidery and gold, yet dyed like 
that of him that treadeth the wine-fat, and whose 
garments are empurpled with the blood of the grape. 
But I see not how behind him the earth is laden 
with carnage, or heaped with trophies, or bestrewed 
withruin. I hear not the distant wail of the wounded 
or the dying, nor the voices that bespeak a wide- 
spread desolation. Wherefore, then, comes he? 
And from what field of death? Dread must have 
been his conflict—terrible his foes—more terrible 
the achievements of his victory—but where, or when, 
or how, was all attained? Who is this unknown 
conqueror ; or what this mysterious strife ?’”—Led 
by the light of heaven, and filled with the energy of 
celestial anticipation, the prophet felt himself trans- 
ported to the heights of Zion,—and beheld him 
moving onward, with the air of conquest, towards 
the towers of Salem. It was from Edom that he 
seemed approaching, and from the gates of Bozrah, 
the capital of Edom, that fancy painted his return. 
—But where were the daughters of Jerusalem, that 
were wont to go forth with the timbrel, the dance, 
and the garland, to welcome the deliverer of their 
country, when he came exulting from the slaughter 
of his foes? No palm branch strewed his way. 
No glad hosanna rent the deep heavens, or, break- 
ing in thunder from the rocky pinnacles of Moriah, 
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was answered and reverberated from the steeps of 
Olivet. How strange at once his greatness and his 
solitude !—that he should appear in such transcen- 
_ dent majesty—and that he should possess it alone! 
The suggestion is most affecting. It is alike 
pathetic and sublime. When we think of his con- 
flict, we cannot forget that it was sustained without 
support. Even of his own disciples he was forsaken, 
when he came to die. Angels hovered, indeed, 
around him; but they were not honoured to partake 
in that last struggle. ‘The countenance of his eternal 
Father was for a while concealed, and midnight 
darkness settled upon his soul.— When we advert 
to the nature of hzs enemies, their number, and their 
power,—we are alike bewildered and appalled ;— 
for who can compute the multitude, or who can tell 
the resources, of those infernal antagonists, whom 
then he encountered and overthrew !—When we 
contemplate the crisis, we perceive all hazarded on 
that single strife: “It was the day of vengeance: 
and the year of his redeemed was come.” Defeat 
had then been eternally disastrous ; but if he con- 
quered, he became triumphant for ever.— When we 
meditate on the character of his own emotions as he 
approached the contest, we are filled with mingled ad- 
miration and fear ;—and how could they be better 
described than in those glowing yet terrible words, 
“I looked, and there was none to help, and I won- 
dered that there was none to uphold, therefore mine 
own arm brought salvation unto me, and my fury, it 
upheld me.” For, surely, never were sentiments 
more in unison with such expressions, than those 
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with which, while praying in the garden, he en- 
treated for the succours of heaven, and the sympathy 
of earth, equally in vain!—But when ¢he issue 
passes in review before us, our hearts are encouraged — 
and animated with the loftiest delight ; for then it 
was that he finally “trod down the people in his 
) anger, and trampled them in his fury, when he 
brought down their strength for ever to the earth.” 
The contest was decisive, and the victory eternal. 
Well, therefore, might the prophet, gazing on 
such a scene, take up the language of astonishment, 
blended with exultation, and say, “ Who is this— 
thus glorious, and travelling in the greatness of his 
strength?” Can it be he whom I so lately saw 
‘‘ stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted,—led like 
a lamb to the slaughter, and dumb like a sheep be- 
fore her shearers ?—he whom I portrayed as with- 
out form or comeliness,—like a root, withered and 
shrivelled, out of a dry ground,—who made his 
erave with the wicked, and was numbered with the 
transgressors?” Is it he whose condition I have 
been taught to depict as that only of humiliation 
and sorrow,—yet whose voice and actions should be 
gentle, even as a shepherd gathering his flock,— 
forbearance and pity marking all his steps, so that 
the bruised reed should not be broken before him, 
but compassion and tenderness should make their 
abode in his heart? How changed his aspect! 
How altered his demeanour! Wherefore, thou 
meek shepherd of Israel, art thou red in thine 
apparel, and thy garments like him that treadeth in 
the wine-fat? What fury swells within that com- 
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passionate bosom! And why is such indignation 
flashing from that eye of love !” 

It is thus we deem the reference to be determined, 
as far as that determination could be of any prac- 
tical advantage : for surely the language of this text 
will be acknowledged most inapplicable to the cir- 
cumstances of his ascension to the throne of heaven, 
when all his earthly labours had been accomplished 
on the cross.—Then he appeared laden with the 
spoils of his conquest, and the shout was heard on 
high, “Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lifted 
up, ye everlasting doors, and the King of glory shall 
come in.—Who is this King of glory? ‘The Lord, 
strong and mighty, the Lord mighty in battle. 
Lift up your heads, O ye gates, even lift them up, 
ye everlasting doors, and the King of glory shall 
come in. Who is this King of glory? The Lord 
of hosts, he is the King of glory !”* Then that loud 
ery arose, and was caught and echoed back by 
angel voices, ‘‘ God is gone up with a shout, even 
the Lord with the sound of atrumpet. ‘The chariots 
of God are twenty thousand, even thousands of 
angels ;—the Lord is among them as in Sinai, in the 
holy place. ‘Thou hast ascended on high; thou 
hast led captivity captive; thou hast received gifts 
for men,—yea, for the rebellious also, that the Lord 
God might dwell among them !’+—Jt cannot be ap- 
plied to his future conflicts at the close of time, when 
that victory shall be obtained, at which the final 
hallelujah shall swell amidst the mansions of eternity, 
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like the voice of many waters, and of mighty thun- 
derings :—for then, behold heaven opened, and, 
caparisoned in warlike state, advances one that is 
called “ Faithful and True,” for ‘in righteousness 
doth he judge and make war :—His eyes are asa __ 
flame of fire, and on his head are many crowns, and 
he hath a name written that no man knoweth but he 
himself :—He is clothed in a vesture dipped in blood, 
and his name is called the Word of God. And the 
armies which are in heaven follow him upon white — 
horses, clothed in fine linen, white and clean ;—and 
out of his mouth goeth a sharp sword, and with it 
he shall smite the nations :—and he shall rule them 
with a rod of iron :—and he treadeth the wine-press 
of the fierceness and wrath of Almighty God. And 
he hath on his vesture and on his thigh a name 
written, King of kings, and Lord of lords.”*—But 
now, he has conquered alone. His foes have mus- 
tered; but his allies were far away. ‘The battle 
raged ;—the cloud of danger thickened ;—the arrows 
of the mighty glanced like lightning on his single 
shield ;—but “of the people there was none with 
him :’—“ His own right hand and his holy arm hath 
gotten him the victory.’”—‘ Thou, O Emmanuel, 
hadst a mighty arm; strong was thy hand, and high 
was thy right hand. And blessed is the people that 
know the joyful sound; they shall walk evermore 
in the light of thy countenance. In thy name shall 
they rejoice all the day, and in thy righteousness 
shall they be exalted. For thou art the glory of 
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their strength, and in thy favour their horn shall be 
exalted !’* 


I. Thus, when we contemplate the might of Jesus 
as a Saviour, our thoughts are first arrested with THE 
EVENTS OF HIS PERSONAL CAREER: and from them 
we learn to estimate the greatness, and to rely upon 
the certainty, of all that yet remains, whether of the 
deliverance of his church at large, or of the salvation 
of every individual believer. 

We are first led to ponder the strange yet sur- 
passing glories of Calvary and of the cross. We 
watch the unfoldings of his life, and the wonders of 
his mortal hour. We then read his triumphs, though 
in lines of blood. If when he suffered, fainted, and 
expired, he could still rise superior to the powers of 
death and hell :—if, even in that scene of shame and 
sorrow, he could both bestow the blessings of immor- 
tality upon his fellow-sufferer, and insure, by his 
own voluntary submission to the dominion of the 
orave, that in a little while he would come forth 
again in splendour, even as the sun breaks forth 
from the clouds of morning and the chambers of the 
east ;—what now is his glory, and what is now the 
might of his salvation ! 

A fierce and fiend-like joy would animate the 
breast, and flash across the countenance, of the great 
enemy, when the Saviour expired :—it would awaken 
a dire response in peals of infernal laughter from all 
the spirits of the deep,—light up the regions of 
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death with a strange and unnatural brightness,— 
and cause those arches of impenetrable night to re- 
sound with echoes of unwonted acclamation. For 
then the triumph of hell appeared complete and — 
final. The momentous crisis was past. The last 
stratagem had proved successful. ‘The hitherto un- 
conquerable Redeemer was smitten by his foe, and 
he had bowed his head in death. During the lapse 
of hours, which appeared to them like ages, he had 
still been permitted to languish, as one unbefriended 
of heaven. His dying prayer had seemed to be un- 
heard ; and when he uttered the last cry of agony, 
no other portents were visible than those which 
spoke not of pity, but of wrath. And now the 
darkened sun broke forth again in all his evening 
splendour ;—the rocks had ceased to tremble ;—the 
voice of the earthquake was stilled ;—the sepulchres, 
which lately cast forth their pale and shrouded in- 
habitants, and scared the living world with the 
ghastliness and horrors of the tomb, now yawned 
and heaved no longer ;—the night-dews were de- 
scending in all their wonted softness ;—the moon 
rose calmly on high ;—and the footsteps of the sen- 
tinel, treading his solitary path amidst the gardens, 
or answering to his companions as they watched 
around, were the only sounds that arose, where all 
was so recently filled with the mingling cries, and 
shouts, and brutal execrations, of a multitude count- 
less as the sands, and agitated and raging like the 
sea. But still no sign was given that should arouse 
within the breast of demons the apprehension of ap- 
preaching disaster. The Prince of life still lay in 
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mysterious slumber. ‘Those seraph guards, that 
before looked on in such amazement, were stationed 
now beside his bier, and mutely waiting around, as 
if to celebrate his strange and melancholy obsequies. 
There lay the predicted conqueror of death and hell! 
There the appointed restorer of this ruined earth! 
Heayen’s last and mightiest captain was there 
stretched out in powerlessness and silence,—his arms 
cast uselessly away, and the regal standard of omni- 
potence itself torn, stained, and trampled in the dust 
beside him! No thunder broke,—no lightning 
blasted them,—no celestial falchion was gleaming 
from afar, while the powers of vengeance mustered, 
and the cloud of battle rolled on. Not a breath, a 
flash, a throb of unextinguished life, stole over the 
countenance, or thrilled a fibre, or heaved the sunken 
breast. What more could they desire? Their 
utmost hope was realized, and infinitely surpassed. 
The struggle of four thousand years was more than 
recompensed in this single and decisive conflict. 
They had dared to count only on the conquest of 
mankind :—but now, behold the Son of God himself 
worsted and overthrown! O what a triumph was 
there ! 

Yes, brethren, it was a triumph—one that shall 
never cease to be the theme of admiration and 
delight throughout eternity. But that triumph was 
his, not who so hastily exulted, but who so meekly 
fell. Those scornful defiances of the fierce wrath 
of the Almighty, which vaunted of a ruined universe, 
and a dethroned Creator,—how soon were they ex- 
changed for lamentations such as the proudest spirits 
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of the deep alone could utter, when they saw, too 
late, that this last victory was fatal to themselves,— 
their acclamation the death-knell of their glory,— 
and their short-lived transport everlasting despair ! 
For then was laid the basis of that reconciliation, — 
whereby the guilty race of men should be restored 
to the favour and love of God. Thence arose that 
most perfect and ineffable acceptance in presence of 
his Father, whereby he has become invested with a 
power to obtain by his intercession every variety and 
the last extent of blessings, on behalf of his people. 
Then was erected that empire of love and gratitude 
over the hearts of men, by which is secured to him 
a final and unlimited command. ‘They shall read 
the story of his suffermgs. They shall ponder the 
greatness of his compassion, and the instances of his 
condescending and mysterious mercy, till their 
deepest sympathy is awakened, and their strongest 
affections summoned into exercise. Thence it is 
alone that, as over heaven and hell, so over all that 
is holy, all that is divine, all that is imperishable in 
its beauty and deathless in its grandeur on earth, he 
is invested with an undisputed and universal do- 
minion. 
It would be presumption to set limits to the re- 
sources of divine supremacy, and we are, therefore, 
not permitted to affirm that the renovation of man- 
kind could not have been effected in some other 
method. But we may surely say, without impro- 
priety, that nothing in the order of means, as far as 
human thought is capable of being extended, could 
have been of equal directness or efficiency in subju- 
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gating all that is within the breast of man to the 
authority and the love of God. We must ever re- 
member, when speaking on such subjects, that the 
process we describe is spiritual; that the powers 
which must accomplish it can be those only of a 
moral nature ;—and when, therefore, adaptations of 
such a kind are witnessed as those we thus refer to, 
it is surely no irreverence, but rather the elevation 
of our minds to the true character of this inquiry, if 
we assert that such means were, in a moral sense, 
necessary to its production. 

And what we should thus anticipate from the con- 
templation of the case considered in itself, is con- 
firmed and carried out by all the records of the past, 
and not less by all the experience of the present 
hour. The name of Jesus, and the history of his 
salvation, have never ceased to operate, with a re- 
sistless and a growing energy, upon the hearts of 
men, even from the period of their earliest procla- 
mation. 

Ages rolled on. The might of empire, and the 
monuments of martial glory yielded in their turn to 
the ravages of barbaric violence, or the silent agency 
of time. ‘The night of deepest oblivion, and the 
silence of utter desolation, enwrapped the proudest 
cities, palaces, and temples,—entombing a second 
time the conquerors of the world; till not a vestige 
was left of all that once boasted so vauntingly the 
perpetuity of its duration. All was forgotten,—as 
if it had never been. As if those masters of the 
globe had formally bequeathed their honours and 
possessions to an entire and universal destruction, 
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they ceased at once to be, and to be remembered. 
Their hope, their works, their name, their whole 
existence, wasno more. And many a trophy is sunk 
into the dust,—and many a pile laid prostrate, or — 
razed from its lowest base,—and many a deed of 
military prowess, or of civic glory, is left without a 
place amidst the annals of mankind. The same 
cloud of darkness and of overspreading night is still 
advancing onwards,—to cover with its mantle all that 
yet remains of the great, or the mighty, or the noble, 
in this vain and ephemeral scene. And we that now 
are, shall be ere long like those that have departed 
before us. Like us, they delighted themselves for a 
little while, in all the eagerness of enterprise, and 
the ardour of pursuit. They toiled, suffered, studied, 
died—like us—for immortality. And we—like them 
—shall soon descend into the same silent and soli- 
tary regions ; and our name and memory shall per- 
ish,—ingulfed at length, like theirs, in the abyss of 
desolation. 

But ¢hzs name endureth for ever. The narrative 
of the Saviour’s sufferings and death has, it is true, 
waxed old, and is the remembrance of ages and cen- 
turies long since passed away :—but not the minutest 
circumstance is yet forgotten; and its effect is wit- 
nessed at this very hour, with an increase of direct- 
ness, and a growing energy, that nothing can with- 
stand. Unlike all other names, this, while it has 
become the loftiest in celebration, is also the highest 
in endearment. It is not that of one who was, but of 
one who 7s,—who ever liveth, and is ever near to us, 
—to whom we look, not merely with the eagerness of 
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historical inquiry, but the fondness of fraternal re- 
gard. It is the name, not only of the noblest and 
the holiest, but of the most lovely, and the most be- 
loved. A name, which eratitude cannot utter with- 
out benedictions; nor piety, but with veneration 
and delight. It is thus cherished and revered, not 
by one class of mankind rather than another. ‘The 
most lofty and the purest minds prostrate their 
powers before it, with the profoundest sense of their 
own impotence and folly ; while the most weak and 
dependent rejoice to lose in it their wants, and infir- 
mities, and sorrows. ‘The fearful find it their refuge 
and their hope; and those bowed down with the 
deepest consciousness of sin, the renovation of happi- 
ness and glory. Whether we contemplate the 
homage with which it is regarded, or the unspeak- 
able and boundless blessings it ceaselessly diffuses, — 
we shall rejoice to acknowledge that it is, in every 
sense, “ A name above every name, whether of those 
in heaven, or of those on earth.” 


II. The might so illustriously manifested in the 
perpetuity and still increasing glory of his own 
character and history, has been equally displayed in 
THE PRESERVATION OF HIS FOLLOWERS FROM EVERY 
FORM OF DANGER TO WHICH THEY HAVE BEEN EVER- 
MORE EXPOSED. 

1. No sooner had the gospel commenced its bene- 
ficent career among the nations, than the fires of 
most fearful and threatening persecution were kin- 
dled up to destroy it; and the mightiest powers as- 
sociated, as if in an indissoluble league, to effect its 
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overthrow.—Arising on the world amidst the darkest 
night of heathen ignorance and idolatry, and yet in 
strange and portentous contrast to the beguiling 
lights of philosophy and falsely-denominated science, — 
there was nothing wanting in the moral condition 
of mankind, to render their hatred to this new and 
unheard-of doctrine the most vindictive and invet- 
erate. To every class alike it presented no other 
aspect than that of the most unattractive contrariety 
to all their habits, whether of thought or feeling ;— 
and it menaced with a sure though gradual exter- 
mination all they delighted to contemplate, or 
thought themselves happy to enjoy. It offered no 
accommodation to their prejudices, or alliance with 
their vain and sinful customs. It gave and asked 
no quarter. Boldly denouncing all they called re- 
ligion,—and, though not directly, yet by its manifest 
tendency and the whole force of its spirit, aiming to 
counteract and to subvert many of their civil insti- 
tutions, and all wherein they gloried as the proudest 
of their national distinctions ; it could not, and in 
fact did not, seek either their patronage or their 
toleration. It breathed no other temper, and pro-— 
fessed no other desire, than to remodel the whole 
condition of society ;—to subdue the tyranny of 
rulers by the power of equity and mercy,—and to 
banish the cherished indulgencies and polluted rites 
of vulgar superstition, by the prevalence of holiness 
and truth. It not only challenged to the combat, 
but exulted as certain to subvert, every rival system; 
and turned into mockery and scorn the pretensions 
of all that was most established and revered amongst 
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mankind. Promulgating the law of an universal, 
though unacknowledged, Sovereign, and command- 
ing in his name all men everywhere to repent,—it 
naturally arrayed against itself the whole power and 
wisdom of the world ;—and this, too; by design,— 
since its great aim was, first by the endurance of 
their onset, and then by the glory of their defeat, to 
prove itself, in opposition to them all, “the power 
of God, and the wisdom of God, unto salvation.” 
And the event was sure. Nothing could surpass 
the fury ;—nothing but the might and succour of an 
Almighty arm could withstand the perils of the first 
encounter. Hell from beneath was moved, and 
earth shaken to its centre, by the shock. It would 
have seemed inevitable that the frame of Christianity, 
and with it the hope of ages, must have been crushed 
to absolute nothingness by that terrible concussion. 
On the one side, not a sword was drawn, not a hand 
uplifted. Nought beside was resorted to for its de- 
fence, but silent, calm, submission,—mingled indeed 
with the meek feelings of piety, and the energy of an 
inextinguishable hope. On the other was arrayed, 
not only the blind and headlong violence of popular 
indignation,—but the resources of the mightiest em- 
pire the world has ever beheld,—together with the 
whole concentrated malignity and fierceness of our 
degenerate nature. Long and arduous was the 
strugele,—if struggle that might be called, which con- 
sisted only of patient and unresisting sufferance on 
the one hand, and, on the other, of unmitigated 
cruelty and insatiable thirst of blood. Horrors and 
atrocities were perpetrated, without a sigh, on those 
VOL. II. 3M 
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venerable at once for piety and age—on holy ma- 
trons—on stainless virgins—and even on lisping and 
defenceless infancy, which it might have been be- 
lieved the very spirits of darkness could not inflict 
without shuddering, nor behold without dismay. 
Injuries were patiently sustained, which might have 
melted into softness a heart even of adamant. In- 
genuity almost infernal was racked to its utmost ex- 
tent, in devising fresh forms and more revolting 
varieties of torture. The jaws of lions and wolves, 
more merciful than ferocious and sanguinary men, 
were glutted with carnage and wearied out with 
slaughter. But little did their persecutors know, 
that, like their Master, the primitive disciples of 
Jesus were to conquer only by suffering,—and that 
the hour of their apparent destruction was to become 
that of their immortal triumph. Little did they un- 
derstand the genius and true character of a system, 
unlike indeed all others, and formed to survive them 
all; which multiplied its adherents with its difficul- 
ties, and augmented its resources with the increase 
of its necessities ; which never lost a friend for any 
sacrifice it might cost him, or for any trials in which 
it might involve him; nor ever encountered an 
enemy, but either to disarm him by gentleness, or 
else to turn his violence back upon himself, and make 
that violence its own destruction. As yet, the design 
and native tendency of this incomparable system 
were imperfectly apprehended, even by those who 
stood most prominently forward for its defence. 
They shrunk from the dangers over which they were 
infallibly secure of victory; and, while only enter- 
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ing on the conflict, their hearts were faint, and their 
arm enfeebled, through terror. It was in the fight 
that they waxed valfant. It was in death that they 
became “more than conquerors.” When smitten 
to the ground before their foes, they raised exult- 
ingly to heaven the shout of conquest, and the an- 
them of praise. Then it was that they felt most truly 
that what the world called shame was glory,—that 
what it accounted loss was the gain of imperishable 
possessions,—that what it esteemed the consumma- 
tion of sorrow, was but the beginning of eternal joy. 
Thus prepared, they were, in every sense, invincible. 
Nothing could damp their ardour; nothing could 
abate the force of their conviction. Nothing could 
prevail to hinder the perpetual increase, both of their 
numbers and their self-devotement ; since the very 
same causes which would have allayed the zeal, or 
undermined the confidence, or quelled the resolu- 
tion, of all other men, were felt by them to be, as if 
by an inversion of the common course of nature, at 
once their loftiest stimulus and their surest support. 

2. But it is not alone over the powers of external 
persecution that the Redeemer has in every age 
borne on his people in triumph;—over the greater 
perils which arose from within the church, he has 
equally and evermore defended them.—How often 
has their peace been assailed, and their stability 
endangered, by the rise of internal discord,—by the 
dissensions of heresy, and the artifices of pride !— 
how often by the corruption not so much of doctrine 
as of practice,—by the relaxation and decay of 
discipline,—by the spirit of secularity,—by the 
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rivalry of jarring sects, and by the blandishments 
of earthly power and splendour! How often has 
the light of truth been well nigh extinguished in the 
sanctuary, and the false glare of human specula- 

tions, or of puerile and unhallowed superstition, — 
substituted in its stead! If the gospel has been 
exposed to hazard by the violence and jealousy of 
earthly potentates, how much more by their patron- 
age!—if it has been enfeebled by their oppression, 
how much more by their alliance!—Look through 
the history of those ages, so justly and emphatically 
denominated dark, and you will stand astonished 
that they should ever have emerged from the thick 
gloom which then everywhere enveloped them. Or 
look on those which immediately preceded the era 
of the Reformation, and you will gaze with wonder, 
at once on the evils that environed it, and on the 
protection by which it was still rescued. You will 
especially admire the comparative feebleness of those 
agencies by which all was attained; and the contem- 
plation, whether of their inconsiderable number, or 
their limited resources, as contrasted with the mighty 
malice of their foes, will equally delight and sur- 
prise you.— Think, again, of the many and important 
errors, which even the best and greatest of Chris- 
tians have been still found to entertain and to de- 
fend. See them laden with human infirmities, and 
the subjects of human imperfections ;—and you will 
ascribe their success to a higher power than their 
own, and to the operation of a loftier and more con- — 
summate wisdom. In the whole review, nothing 
will be more the topic of your admiration, than the 
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obvious and almost universal disproportion between 
the means employed and the ends accomplished. 
And the holiest afd wisest men will still instruct 
you, not less by their weaknesses, than by their 
excellence; for thus they lead you ever to the 
acknowledgment that, in this great undertaking, 
“Christ is all and in all,” and that “of him, and 
through him, and to him, are all things,’’—-since, 
‘without him, they could do nothing.” 

3. Dhere are some dangers inherent in its very 
nature, from which he only has evermore preserved 
it— The church is a voluntary society; it is de- 
pendent upon no secular support—no civil statutes 
or immunities—but solely on the conviction and 
the piety of its individual members, and upon their 
cheerful and willing confederation for the propaga- 
tion of that which they believe and practise. Scat- 
tered throughout all nations, and spread throughout 
all time, how liable is such a dispersed and unearthly 
community to extinction and gradual decay! What 
else could protect its very being, or guard its unity, 
its sacredness, and its vitality, but an invisible and 
omnipotent power, watching against its declension, 
and supplying its wasted energy by fresh imparta- 
tions of celestial influence? It is this only which 
could insure its safety from the force of distance, 
and of separation, and of change, and of death. Be- 
hold it, then, still unimpaired—still advancing on- 
ward—spreading on every hand ;—appearing at first 
as a small and inconsiderable sect, and that in one 
of the most despised of all civilized nations—one 
too of the most exclusive and isolated—whose very, 
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last desire was to extend its own religious advan- 
tages to the men of other lands.—See it cradled in 
Judea, and nurtured in Galilee, but now stretching 
its arms abroad to embrace the east and the west 
together, and to compass either pole. Remember, 
all has been attained without arms, without wealth, 
without influence, without distinction,—so far at 
least as pertains to the spirituality and the inherent 
integrity of its existence;—and now determine for 
yourselves the problem,—not as matter of evidence 
alone, but as a subject of devout and grateful con- 
templation,—how all has been brought to pass, ex- 
cept by the fulfilment of that consolatory declaration 
of the exalted Redeemer, ‘“‘ Upon this rock will I 
build my church, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it.” 

4. When we speak of evidence, we cannot refrain 
from observing how the truth of Christianity has 
been in every age assailed, and yet how constantly, 
through his invisible power, it has increased in the 
open and visible proof of ws divinity :—so that the 
efforts of infidelity (equally with those of heresy, or 
persecution, or spiritual domination and encroach- 
ment) have invariably fallen back upon itself;—and 
the more, like finest gold, it has been exposed to 
the fire, the brighter, purer, and more durable it 
has appeared. Not that it has been always defended. 
with judgment, any more than examined with can- 
dour. Not that the veriest absurdities, and most 
puerile fallacies, have been always detached from a 
connection, which, though unnatural and accidental, 
could not but enfeeble and degrade it,—so that it 
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should seem sometimes to have been almost less in- 
debted to its advocates than its opponents; while 
Porphyry, Celsus, and Julian may have endangered 
it less than many who have rashly and ignorantly 
adventured to stand forward as its champions. But 
still, amidst all these hazards, has it lived and flour- 
ished; becoming but the clearer in its proofs, and 
the more decisive in its aspect, in proportion as it 
has been subjected to a more vigorous and diver- 
sified investigation. Now, however this may be 
ascribed to its native veracity, and to the force of 
its own testimony as a record of the past,—we can- 
not fail to perceive, in the unbroken preservation of 
its witnesses through their whole line and succes- 
sion,—in the completeness especially of its canonical 
and sacred writings,—and in the constant accumu- 
lation of those collateral authentications by which 
its directer proof is established,—the care of a pre- 
siding intelligence and an omnipotent hand,—by 
which not a fragment has perished in the wreck of 
ages, that could lend it either the illustration or the 
testimony essential to its practical effect. 

In truth, a more surprising event is nowhere to 
be found, than the continued existence and advance 
of such a society as that of the church; and that, 
after suffering every alteration which either the 
variety of external circumstances, or the natural 
and constant mutation of individual character, could 
bring to pass upon it, it should still retain its iden- 
_ tity in all those essential and discriminating features 
by which it was at first distinguished. We speak 
of the Jewish people as a perpetual miracle; and it | 
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is with justice that we thus regard them. The fol- 
lowers of Mahomet describe their Koran as, in the 
absence of all other miraculous attestations, itself 
more miraculous than them all. With how much 
greater force may we now point to the conservation — 
of the Christian church, and of those sacred but 
singular documents by which it is supported, as of 
the very nature and essence of a miracle;—since 
there is no other cause within our knowledge, by 
which a fact like this can be accounted for! It is” 
not as if the truths or precepts of Christianity were 
in accordance with the passions or prepossessions of 
mankind ;—not as if they were conformed to the 
native pride or prejudice of the men of particular 
countries ;—not as though they denounced one form 
of criminal indulgence, but with the unrestricted 
license of another ;—not as if they commuted for 
obedience in individual instances, by granting an 
universal indemnity in all besides ;—not as if osten- 
tation might be atoned for by beneficence, or brutal 
anger by military prowess, or unbridled sensuality 
by arbitrary abstinence,—or every fierce and cruel 
propensity by zeal for the propagation of dogmas,— 
or unpitying severity by the imposition of ceremo- 
nies and the demands of an external conformity. 
All is reversed. All, therefore, is opposed to the 
degeneracy of our nature; and all is ascribable 
alone to the power and providence of an almighty. 
protector. | 
There is a twofold history of the world—the one 
part relating to time, the other to eternity. In all 
their portions, they are correspondent and parallel. 
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To the one belong the records of those great em- 
pires which, each in succession, have been swept 
away and disappeared;—to the other, that which 
was thus presented to the prophet Daniel: “I saw 
in the night visions, and behold one like the Son of 
man came with the clouds of heaven, and came to 
the Ancient of days, and they brought him near 
before him; and there was given him dominion, and 
glory, and a kingdom, that all people, and nations, 
and languages should serve him; his dominion is 
an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away, 
and his kingdom that which shall not be destroyed.’’* 
The one preserves the memorial of conflicts and 
revolutions, and the shock of opposing states;—the 
other, of the recovery of fallen spirits,—the over- 
throw of Satanic powers,—and the triumphs of the 
Prince of peace. ‘The one of these histories is near 
to its close ;—the other, perhaps, yet at its com- 
mencement. Each has its epochs—its celebrated 
transactions—its critical conjunctures—its illustri- 
ous characters—its memorable scenes—its appro: 
priate monuments. In the secular, we read of 
Canne, of Marathon, of Thermopyle, of Rome, of 
Athens, of Persepolis, of Babylon ;—in the spirit- 
ual, the plains of Haran, the fields of Palestine, the 
solitudes of the Arabian desert, the shores of the 
Red sea, the mountains of Sinai, Horeb, and Tabor, 
the ruined streets and desolated walls of Nazareth 
and of Jerusalem, and, above all, the gardens of 
Olivet and of Gethsemane, and the hill of Calvary. 


* Dan. vii. 13, 14. 
VOL. Il. 3.N 
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To the former belong the Grove, the Porch, the 
Villa of Tusculanum, the banks of the Tiber, and 
of the Ilyssis; to the latter, the wilderness of Car- 
mel, the borders of the Galilean lake, and the vision- 
ary strand of Patmos. To the former, the Areo- 
pagus, and the Forum,—the impregnable Acropolis, - 
and the towery Capitol; to the latter, the halls of 
Constance, where a Huss appealed to the tribunal 
of heaven against the sentence of men equally un- 
merciful and ignorant,—and of Worms, where a 
Luther boldly alleged the decisions of an infinite 
authority against the usurpation of barbarous coun- 
cils, and those superstitious follies which had been 
revered and canonized for ages. 

Could we imagine the two parts of this history to 
be written, in each case respectively, by one con- 
versant with all their successions and dependencies, 
—how different would be the particulars on which 
each would dwell with the most warm and eager 
regard! What would appear all-important to the 
one historian, would dwindle into utter insignifi- 
cance in the estimation of the other. What the 
one would delineate with the most impassioned elo- 
quence, would by the other be passed over with the 
most brief and casual notice. By the one we should 
be pointed with rapture to the researches of a Py- 
thagoras, the instructions of a Confucius or a Zoro- 
aster,—the genius of an Aristotle,—the labours of 
an Archimedes,—and the penetrating light of truth, 
as it was poured into all the regions of human 
thought and knowledge, by a Bacon, a Newton, or 
a Locke. He would portray the resistless career 
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of an awakened intellect; how from the sinking of 
a stone beneath the waters, or the glittering of a 
rainbow on the summer cloud, it could educe the 
sublimest mysteries of science.—The other, arrested 
and astonished to discover how from the smallest 
origin the greatest events had been gradually un- 
folded in the world of spirits and of immortality, 
would depict the noble progress, not of natural in- 
vestigation, but of the deathless soul in its passage 
to a happy and an endless futurity,—how it can 
gather out of the most trivial occurrences the first 
seeds of heavenly truth and wisdom;—while the 
sages we should be taught by him to reverence, 
would be men accounted unworthy of all distinction 
by the world around them, or perhaps even branded 
with contempt for their infatuation and their bearded 
folly, while exploring in secret the tracks of ‘sacred 
meditation, that they might impart to others the 
science and the elements of imperishable happiness. 

How differently would these narratives be writ- 
ten! The one, were it fully answerable to its theme, 
must present, in many of its portions, characters of 
blasphemy, horror, and blood;—the other, those of 
light and beauty,—such as angels use—or such as 
beam upon the diadem that encircles the brows of 
the blessed, and are traced by the finger of God. 
With what pathos would the one depict the cell 
where Grecian wisdom mourned the destruction of 
her first-born son, and, as he drank of the fatal cup, 
truth, virtue, genius, seemed to expire together ! 
With what intensity of interest would the other 
paint the death-scene of the Christian confessor, 
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where cruelty and error attained a short-lived tri- 
umph, preparatory to their more conspicuous and 
irreparable overthrow! He would conduct us, not 
to palaces of royalty, nor the pavilions of state,—not 
to camps and fields of military glory; but to the 
abodes of humblest poverty, and the deepest shade, 
—to the cottage of widowhood, to the bedside of 
affliction, to the walks of secluded piety, unknown 
on earth, but often visited by the spirits of heaven,— 
scenes of the loftiest because the holiest triumph,— 
and within their narrow bounds, like the manger 
and the stable of Bethlehem, embracing events which 
shall shine forth hereafter with the most dazzling 
effulgence. 

Think not, brethren, that the supposition we have 
thus made is gratuitous,—or that this higher but 
more secret history is unrecorded ;—for it is traced 
amongst the archives of eternity. Every event that 
affects in anywise the enlargement of the kingdom 
of Christ amongst mankind,—every influence that 
bears upon the salvation of his people,—is added, 
as it passes, to these ever-growing and celestial 
annals. ‘Think not that it shall remain for ever 
unknown. It shall be produced and solemnly un- 
folded in the day of final retribution. It shall be 
appealed to in that dread hour when God writeth 
up the people. It shall form the theme of contem- 
plation and wonder, amidst the glories of a never- 
ending existence. 


III. But it is to THE DIRECT EFFECTS OF HIS 
REDEMPTION chiefly, that we must aim to elevate 
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our thoughts,—if we would attain to just conceptions 
of the power and greatness of Jesus as a Saviour.— 
We must seek to have our affections enkindled and 
our minds expanded by association with this exalted 
and animating object. It is not by earthly stand- 
ards, nor by the aspect of present and transitory 
events, that we must adjust our estimate of the gran- 
deur and importance of his mediatorial agency. 

1.. Think, I entreat you, of the power that is de- 
manded for the salvation of a human spirit, and of 
the many awful hinderances which must first be 
surmounted ere such an event be attained.—What 
fearful obstacles arise from its own nature, condi- 
tion, and entire aversion to the law of its Creator ! 
How many are superadded by the operation of ex- 
ternal causes in the influence of a world of matter 
and of sense! How many more, by the very nature 
of religion, which demands that the mind be ele- 
vated to things spiritual and unseen, and the heart 
submitted to the control of an authority we are ever 
prone to forget, even more than to deny! What 
difficulties are occasioned by the power of habit, 
and the seductions of pleasure, and the effect of in- 
dividual passion! But how much more terrible are 
those which spring out of the requisitions of an 
inviolable law !—a law which, as it cannot change, 
so it cannot be disregarded but with the certainty of 
punishment,—and that punishment fixed, not by an 
arbitrary decree, but by immutable relations, such 
as must for ever subsist between the Creator and his 
intelligent and responsible creatures. What is the 
amount of obligation such an alliance implies? 
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What the penalty involved, when it is set aside and 
forgotten? Add to all this, the moral, and, if we 
may so speak, the personal character of God; that 
_ whatever is contrary to truth, or purity, or meekness, 

or benevolence, is an object of his unmeasurable ab- 
horrence, and can never be reconciled with the — 
exercise of his complacency. And now contemplate 
the jeopardy in which sin has placed us, when we 
stand before him in judgment.— What power can 
surmount these obstacles? What mediation can 
reinstate us in his favour? Where is the daysman 
that can lay his hand upon us both? Or who is 
he that shall plead for a man with God, as a man 
pleadeth for his neighbour? We look in vain for a 
reply :—“ there is no eye to pity; there is no arm 
to save :?’—*“‘the redemption of the soul is precious, 
and it ceaseth for ever!’ Amidst our utmost ruin, 
behold the Redeemer appears :—he undertakes our 
cause ;—he places himself at our side ;—he assumes 
our very condition ;—he condescends to become in 
all things like unto us; and he calls us brethren ! 
What must he then perform? He must bear our 
guilt and condemnation, when “the Lord shall lay 
upon him the iniquity of us all.” He must fulfil the 
law, even to the last demand, which we have in all 
things broken. He must endure the penalty we 
have so righteously incurred. He must obtain for 
us the gift of renovation, which shall reach to our 
whole nature—for all is depraved. He must dispose 
our minds to the reception of that grace which stands 
most opposed to every native tendency and sinful 
habit. Without enslaving, he must bend our wills, 
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rebellious now and full of enmity, into conformity 
to that of the great Ruler; and thus, by subduing 
them, must make them truly free. He must elevate 
our affections, and change all our affinities from earth- 
liness to spirituality, and “from the power of Satan 
unto God.” He must pour upon our darkened un- 
derstandings the light of eternal truth ;—exalt our 
grovelling desires to things unseen and future ;— 
bend our inveterate propensities to the divine con- 
trol ;—prepare us to renounce ourselves, with all 
that is dearest to our degenerate and sinful hearts, 
that they may be filled with the love and fear of our 
Creator ;—and pluck those brands from the burning, 
which seem abandoned already to the flame. 

But how can all be accomplished? Only by the 
most wonderful adaptation of personal characteris- 
tics, and the longest career of labour, privation, and 
suffering. Perfect purity must be combined with 
penal inflictions ;—consummate exaltation, with the 
condition of fallen and sinful humanity ;—power to 
subdue the mightiest opposition, with weakness that 
must qualify for feeling the necessities and impo- 
tence of man;—life which is indestructible and 
boundless,—the very fount of immortality to souls 
now perishing,—with the capacity to languish and 
to die. 

Where shall these characters be found? Amidst 
the noblest creatures, there is none thus elevated, 
none thus independent and self-sustained ;—for none 
is infinite. But the great Maker of all cannot faint 
nor expire. He cannot be at once the sovereign 
and the subject,—the judge and the transgressor,— 
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the Deity to receive, and the victim to effect, the 
propitiation. The truth of the case remains essen- 
tially unalterable. God cannot change; man will 
not. God is righteous; man an offender. His law 
is holy ; man has broken it. Heaven was offered ; 
man has forfeited his claim. Perdition was threat- 
ened; man has freely incurred it. Warnings were 
given him, promises pressed on his acceptance, hope 
and fear waked into alternate operation for his 
safety ;—but all was ineffectual. He has sinned, 
and he is doomed to perish. And oh that doom, 
how terrible! It is the ruin of a never-dying 
soul ! m 

But we look no longer in vain. In the person, 
in’ the offices, in the obedience, in the sacrificial 
death, in the triumphant resurrection and ascension, 
in the continued power and glory, in the everlasting 
advocacy, in the unceasing administration, in the 
final adjudications, and the righteous distribution of 
happiness or woe,—in all that constitutes the great- 
ness, and is included in the functions, of our ador- 
able Emmanuel—we find this great deliverer. 
Every demand is met. Every end is secured. 
Every doubt is hushed. Every hope is confirmed. 
The heart reposes in him. Our faith delights to 
apprehend and to embrace him. New forms of 
special meetness to our exigency spring up afresh, 
as we more carefully and diligently investigate the 
theme ;—and he appears at every step of our inquiry 
still more exalted and glorious. While every power, 
rejoicing in an object so worthy of its confidence, 
and so fitted to excite its admiration, leads us still 
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more delightedly to exclaim, ‘“ This is all my salva- 
tion and all my desire !”’ 

2. Contemplate now the rescue of the universal 
church; and consider how great must be the might 
required for its achievement.—Were there but a 
solitary human spirit, whom it was the design of 
Omnipotence thus to redeem,—and were all besides 
abandoned to their fate,—what we have said would 
still have been demanded ; and this whole expendi- 
ture must have been employed in order to its indi- 
vidual salvation. But that the amount of exigency 
is enhanced with the accumulation of a boundless 
multitude,—that, in some sense, and under some 
modification we may be unable to define, loftier 
endowments were called forth, and ampler resources 
lavished,—seems so natural and so unquestionable, 
that we need not dwell uponit. Yet what, I beseech 
you, is the nature or amount of that enhancement 
which the subject thus suggests? What those higher 
powers—what that more full possession of the cha- 
racteristics of a spiritual and an eternal deliverer— 
which the wants of the collective church must re- 
quire? What was demanded for the redemption of 
those that are finally to be gathered “out of every 
nation, and kingdom, and people, and tongue,”— 
and whose ten thousand times ten thousand happy 
voices shall swell at length the full deep symphony 
of heaven? | 

Here, all thought is lost. Our feeble reason is 
unequal to the computation. We hazard not even 
a conjecture, nor presume on the slightest approach 
to the conception of the mighty sum. It is delight- 
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ful, rather to confess ourselves vanquished and over- 
borne by the majesty of such a subject; and our 
minds are never conscious of a greater elevation, 
than when we sink, in helplessness and yet in won- 
der, beneath it. Glancing across the interminable 
field, and beholding the wide-spread glories of the 
heavenly paradise,—looking within the veil, and 
seeking for a moment to realize the scenes that are 
there unfolded, where, through the eras of eternity, 
the homage of the universe is poured, in one full and 
mingling tide, from an assembly whose voice is as 
the ocean when its billows break along the shore ;— 
we are awed, yet ravished, with the sublime and 
peerless spectacle. In every modulation, and as 
the burden of every song, we catch the sweet echoes 
of redemption. Our soul responds to the strain. 
Our inmost breast trembles with ecstasy. And as 
we listen to the cadence, we blend our highest emo- 
tions with the song of adoration and praise. 
Boundless as is the undertaking, thus to “ bring 
many sons unto glory,’””—and numerous and diversi- 
fied, beyond all human knowledge, as are the quali- 
fications requisite for its fulfilment,—we delight to 
consider the Redeemer invested with them all. To 
him belongs of right the office, together with all its 
resulting honours. The church is his inheritance, 
his kingdom :—he has received it for his own; and 
its protection, its establishment, its advancing sanc- 
tification, its everlasting consummation in purity and 
glory, rests therefore with himself.—He is, more- 
over, pledged and committed to its welfare,—pledged 
in the view of all worlds, and by the special appoint- 
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ment of his almighty Father. He has, in conse- 
quence, assumed the designation; entered on the 
course ; proclaimed the magnificent purpose; girded 
himself to the task ; commenced its fulfilment. The 
interests of innumerable beings—deathless and yet 
exposed to perish—are suspended on his persever- 
ance. Nay more, the final condition even of all 
things rests on his arm. According as he shall 
prosper, all is safe and happy; and the course of 
everlasting ages shall flow on in felicity and peace. 
But if he fail, the hopes of eternity are blasted; the 
government of God is abandoned to confusion and 
the direst anarchy; the elements of ruin are let loose 
without control ; and the light and glory of creation 
are extinct for ever !—But he is able to effect his 
design. It was no vain boast, when, collected, and 
revolving in his breast all that it implied,—every 
labour—every sorrow—every conflict—the long 
years of trial and affliction, and the death of anguish 
by which all must be accomplished,—he stood pre- 
pared for his investiture, announced his unalterable 
dedication to its objects, and exclaimed, ‘“ Lo, I 
come,—in the volume of the book it is written of me 
—to do thy will, O God;”’—then waited silently 
and calmly till his destined hour. And now, all 
power is given unto him in heaven and on earth. 
** God hath exalted him with his right hand to be a 
Prince and a Saviour, to give repentance and re- 
mission of sins.’ At that right hand he is seated, 
partaker of the glory of omnipotence; and ‘he must 
reign, even till he hath put all things in subjection 
beneath his feet.’’—It is, moreover, certain that he 
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has fulfilled it. He has “ purchased the church with 
his own blood;” illuminated and instructed it by his 
descending Spirit; given it every varied form of 
subject ministration; gathered into the celestial 
mansions myriads from every land, already perfected 
in holiness and felicity; and made them, as they 
were severally presented before the throne, to be 
acknowledged as “ the first-fruits unto God, and to 
the Lamb.” 


IV. The subject furnishes occasion for the most 
important PRACTICAL REFLECTIONS. 

1. How confidently may we repose on Christ's 
almighty power, to fulfil in us the good pleasure of 
is will, and finally to perfect our own eternal 
happiness ! | 

But for his grace renewing us, what had we no 
been? What forms of daring opposition to the 
authority of God, or of defiance and contempt 
even for the uttermost severity of his indignation, 
would have been too dreadful for our strange and 
ruinous obduracy? In what depths of misery might 
we now have been involved !—and to what future 
ageravations of anguish and despair righteously re- 
served! Is there a crime we might not have been 
seduced to perpetrate? Is there a claim we might 
not have trampled down and despised ?—And what 
is our present condition? Where do we stand this 
day? If all be not participators of the grace of 
Jesus, all are at least in the land of hope, encom- 
passed by innumerable mercies, invited to possess 
ourselves of everlasting happiness, and to lay hold on 
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eternal life. Further, we may become the means of 
extending the knowledge and enjoyment of the same 
invaluable blessings to our perishing and guilty fel- 
low-men. We may aspire to the felicity and honour 
of being instruments to secure their endless welfare. 
And this is permitted to us, not in relation to a few 
alone, or within a narrow sphere, but through the 
widest compass, and even to the ends of the earth. 

2. And from the might of this all-glorious Re- 
deemer we may anticipate the largest success in our 
efforts for the salvation of others. 

His wisdom shall direct us; his providence pre- 
pare our way; his grace defend us from surrounding 
dangers; his consolations animate us when exposed 
to sorrow; his fidelity insure to us the issue of what- 
ever we attempt in his name; and, while we seek 
only the promotion of his cause, and rely on the 
constancy of his assistance, we are superior to acci- 
dent, and incapable of failure. 

And, what an animating encouragement is it— 
even independently of this assurance—to reflect, 
that we are appointed to publish nothing less than 
the might of his all-sufficiency to redress the evils 
and chase the sorrows of mankind! O how dis- 
heartening the prospect, were we to engage in mis- 
slonary projects with any other object or any other 
hope! What obstacles should we then encounter ! 
What dire and formidable enemies would beset us 
round! But now, we go forward, all weakness in 
ourselves, yet full of ardour and certainty in the 
nature of our cause. We not only proclaim among 
the heathen one who can save them to the very 
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uttermost, and before whom their vilest abomina- 
tions and foulest idolatries shall be no impediment 
to the fulness of their pardon and the readiness of 
their acceptance,— but one also who can make their 
very pollutions, revolting as they are, occasions only 
to illustrate and magnify the greatness of his power; 
—while he shall go forth invisibly but ever with us, 
—confirming our word, and applying it to the con- 
science and the heart,—and awakening in the bosom, 
hitherto the habitation only of demons, a ery of 
earnestness and of inquiry,—and then exhibiting to 
the most helpless of transgressors the attractions and 
the glory of his mercy ;—so that from the very 
depth of their necessities shall arise the directest 
pledge of our prosperity. 

It is indeed consolatory to remember, that the 
murderer, and the adulterer, and the blasphemer, 
and the impious deceiver, yea, the very chief 
amongst them,—is not excluded from his favour ;— 
that he is then most exalted, when he is seen stoop- 
ing to the meanest and the most unworthy, that he 
may raise him from the dust, and assign to him a 
portion among the heirs of heaven. 

And it is not less delightful, that, in proceeding 
on this errand, we go, alone and exclusively, that 
he may be exalted. Here we have no reliance on 
the powers of men,—no stimulus from the consider- 
ations of personal interest, or kindred, or affinity, 
or honour; but our work is wholly, absolutely Chris- 
tian. We venture entirely on the resources of the 
Saviour. We go without another inducement or 
another support, but what is found in the declara- 
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tion of his mercy to them that are ready to perish. 
In relation to no other object or design, are we 
brought into so immediate and palpable contact with 
the reality and the conscious need of his assistance. 
Never do we feel so fully our entire dependence; 
never, therefore, may we so justly, or so securely, 
rest upon the might of his salvation. 

3. What a powerful plea is derwable from these 
remembrances, to persuade us to the most prongee 
and cheerful exertion! 

Is the Redeemer thus mighty? Is his grace thus 
boundless? Are his ability and willingness to save 
the most hopeless of offenders thus unquestionable? 
And has he placed solemnly at our disposal the 
means of making it known? ‘Then, who would not 
spring forward to the noble employ? Who would 
suffer these glad tidings to remain unpublished, 
amidst the darkness and the wretchedness of those 
who are bound as victims ready for the knife,— 
while the fire is already kindled, and the priest of 
hell stands by, waiting but the signal for their im- 
molation? Is there such hope provided, and shall 
they still be left to die? Can we look on Calvary 
and then not pity them? Can we lift our eye to 
the sublime and ceaseless functions of the great 
Intercessor, and yet not bid them live? Or can we 
watch how still the sword of omnipotence is flaming, 
and the spear is lifted on high, while the Captain 
of God’s host goes forth to war, and all the powers 
of darkness faint and fall before him,—and not rush 
forth to gather them to his protection, or to hide 
and shelter them beneath his shield? It is impos- 
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sible. No surer evidence can be presented that. we 
bear the name without the reality of Christian prin- 
ciple, than that we remain callous and indifferent 
to the spiritual necessities of our fellow-men. He, 
then, that can hear of missions without earnestness 
and interest,—he that can support them heedlessly 
and coldly—much more he that can deliberately 
refuse them his co-operation,—need hence consult 
no other augury, by which to decide his character, 
or to predict his doom. He is not, and he cannot 
be, a Christian. For— | 

4. Consider, brethren, if the heathen be still 
allowed to perish in ignorance and darkness while 
we have such a Saviour to make known,—a light so 
glorious and blessed intrusted to our preservation 
and diffusion,—on whom must rest the guilt of their 
perdition ? 

I am well aware, that the very grandeur of our 
theme may here operate injuriously upon our prac- 
tical convictions; and to a superficial observer it may 
at first appear as if the boundless might of the Re- 
deemer excluded not only the necessity, but almost 
the application, of our efforts. But need I remind 
you how the preaching of the gospel has been, in 
every age, the accredited and efficacious engine for 
subduing the nations to the faith of Christ? You 
know it too well to require that I should dwell, even 
for a moment, on this topic. But let it then be 
practically remembered; and ponder, I entreat you, 
the criminality of remaining, even for an hour, in- 
active in the great and all-important cause of mis- 
sions. Ask yourselves seriously, whether, if you 
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thus continue in violation of your Lord’s command, 
and in equal disregard to the necessities and danger 
of mankind,—the blood of those that perish will not 
be on your headf 

5. How awful must be their condemnation, by 
whom the mercy of the Saviour ts personally dis- 
regarded ! 

It may not only be unpublished to the helpless and 
the miserable around,—it may not only be reserved 
in criminal concealment from the heathen abroad, 
—through our avarice, or indolence, or apathy ; 
—hbut it may, in like manner, be neglected by our- 
selves. We may hear of the Redeemer, and believe 
generally in the fulness of his atonement, and the 
riches of his grace,—but without applying to him, 
—without feeling our need of that pardon, or solicit- 
ing that sanctification, he 1s exalted to bestow. Be- 
hold, then, in this single act, the greatest of all 
crimes, and the worst of all infatuation. Is it that 
we have made a covenant with death, and that with 
hell we are at agreement? Do we steadily and 
calmly contemplate the abyss of everlasting despair, 
and yet refuse the hand that can alone deliver us? 
Do we resolve to die? O! if our salvation were 
in itself precarious,—if it were in its nature difficult, 
embarrassing, uncertain,—or if, after we have come 
sincerely to the Saviour, and expended our utmost 
efforts and the most energetic feelings of the heart 
in order to obtain it, we might be at last denied an 
interest in his compassion, or left in dark and fear- 
ful mystery as to our everlasting state,—we might 
find some excuse :—but now, when all is ready, 
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easy, certain, and waits but our compliance; when 
nothing else is wanting, but that we see our danger, 
and fly to the appointed refuge;—now, I say, to 
reject the gracious overture, or to defer accepting 
it, or to esteem it of inferior moment to the phan- 
toms which fleet from our vision, and shadows melt- 
ing in our grasp—what awful madness!—what ac- - 
cumulated outrage to the majesty and the clemency 
of heaven!— Which have we most to fear,—the bolts 
of fury, or the tears of insulted compassion?—the 
fire of vengeance, or the blood of sprinkling? 

6. But I must conclude—and I will do so by re- 
minding you, of the peculiar position in which we 
now are placed, and of the posture of expectation 
in which all things stand. 

The events of time seem thickening in strange 
and rapid succession. ‘The drama is advancing to 
its close. The clang of arms may now almost be 
heard, and the sound of chariots rushing to the 
battle. Standards are waving; banners are flutter- 
ing to the breeze. Earth vibrates with the tread of 
millions pressing to the field. The sun and moon 
stand still amidst their habitation, and the stars are 
arrested in their course, to watch the progress of 
that dread and fatal conflict. It is “the great and 
terrible day of the Lord.” But his arm, which has 
hitherto prostrated before it every form of opposi- 
tion, and crowned with conquest every agency that 
has been allied to his designs,—that arm is not yet 
shortened. His might and wisdom, that have sub- 
dued the proudest foes, and turned into foolishness 
the devices even of the subtlest enemy, are not yet 
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exhausted by vigilance, or overborne by stratagem. 
The realms still covered with a dark and dreadful 
shadow, and that raise to heaven the discordant and 
bitter cry of misery, perdition, and despair, shall 
yet be rescued by his power, and echo with the 
acclamations of his mercy. 

What though the opposing principles of infidelity, 
or of false doctrine, or of spurious or infuriated zeal, 
are seen to rouse themselves to action;—those of 
bigotry, and brutal ignorance, and settled and un- 
moveable apathy, are enfeebled, and have lost their 
hold. ‘The last and mortal hour of tyranny, of 
superstition, of idolatry, of persecution, and of war, 
is well-nigh come. ‘The slavery of man to his fel- 
low, and of all to Satan, shall have, erelong, an end. 
We find ourselves surrounded by a thousand auxi- 
liaries, lending us unconsciously their aid, to in- 
struct, to quicken, and to emancipate mankind. 
And, within the church, how animating the scene! 
The very conception is godlike, and the very wish 
is divine, which is now cherished by myriads among 
the faithful, to reclaim the whole earth to its alle- 
giance, and to banish every trace of evil from the 
habitations of men. ‘The production only of these 
later ages, and unknown to the wisest and the best 
of former generations, they indicate a virility in the 
thoughts and sentiments of Christians, which speaks 
of great events, not long to be delayed. ‘They por- 
tend, like the blooms of early spring, the approach 
of a happier season. They are as “the morning 
spread upon the mountains,” and foretell the day. 
All, all instructs us that the period of decision is at 
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hand. Larger views are taken. Nobler aims are 
indulged. Firmer resolves are breathed. More — 
fervent intercessions are poured forth. | Costlier 
sacrifices are meditated. Loftier designs are in 
embryo. Deeper vows are sealed. Voices are 
already heard amidst the wilderness, such as never 
before resounded through its gloom. Hearts are 
now expanding with mightier, holier projects. And 
breasts are glowing with a hallowed flame, that shall 
never sink nor expire, till it rise, as from an altar, 
to heaven,—bearing aloft the incense of gratitude 
from a RENOVATED WORLD ! 


THE END. 


—_—_——————— 
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